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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Ir was my original intention that the following treatise 
should be included in the third part of my “ History of 
Early Christian Literature.” However, it grew under 
my hands to such an extent that I now publish it in a 
separate volume. It must form the first of a few other 
treatises on the subject of Introduction to the New 
Testament which will appear shortly, for some of the 
cardinal problems of this branch of Biblical study are 
still far from being set in so clear a light as to permit 
of their being dismissed in a short essay. 

The genuine epistles of St. Paul, the writings of St. 
Luke, and the history of Eusebius are the pillars of 
primitive Christian history. This fact has not yet been 
sufficiently recognised in the case of the Lukan writings ; 
partly because critics are convinced that these writings 
are not to be assigned to St. Luke. And yet, even if 
they were right in their supposition, the importance of 
the Acts of the Apostles at least still remains funda- 
mental. However, I hope to have shown in the following 
pages that critics have gone astray in this question, and 
that the traditional view holds good. The Lukan 
writings thus recover their own excelling value as 
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historical authorities ; for they are written by a Greek 
who was a fellow worker of St. Paul, and companied 
with Mark, Silas, Philip, and James the brother of the 
Lord. 

Ten years ago, in the preface to the first volume of the 
second part of my “ History of Christian Literature,” 
I stated that the criticism of the sources of primitive 
Christianity was gradually returning to the traditional 
standpoints. My friends have taken offence at this 
statement of mine, although I had already in part 
established its truth. I now offer them a new proof, 
and I beg for their impartial criticism. With my 
opponents, on the other hand, my statement has fared 
much more sadly. I saw myself suddenly brought for- 
ward as a witness to testify that in historical criticism 
we are returning to the conservative point of view. I 
am not responsible for this misapprehension of my 
position; indeed, in that very preface I took care to 
guard myself against it—as it seems, to no purpose. Let 
me, therefore, now express my absolute conviction that 
historical criticism teaches us ever more clearly that 
many traditional positions are untenable and must give 
place to new and startling discoveries. We do, of 
course, recover something of the old ground, in that we 
can now more accurately circumscribe the home and the 
time of the formation of the most primitive and funda- 
mental Christian tradition. We can now assert that 
during the years 80-70 a.v., and on the soil of Palestine 
—more particularly in Jerusalen—this tradition as a 
whole took the essential form which it presents in its 
later development, and that the only other factor which 
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has played an important part in this formation is the 
influence of Phrygia and Asia, with their populations so 
strongly intermixed with Jewish elements. This result 
of research is becoming clearer day by day, and is 
steadily replacing the earlier “critical” hypothesis which 
assumes that the fundamental development of Christian 
tradition extended over a period of some one hundred 
years, and that in its formation the whole Diaspora 
played a part as important as that of the Holy Land 
and its primitive churches. 

In regard to the chronological framework, the majority 
of the leading personages who are named, and the scene 
of action, the report of ancient tradition stands firm ; 
but when we proceed further—i.e., when we attempt to 
realise historical situations—we are thrown back upon 
our own groping judgment, and are often unable to 
accept the conceptions and explanations of the primitive 
annalists. Indeed, the problems which present them- 
selves are rendered the more difficult by the shortening 
of the period of fundamental development and by the 
weight which must be assigned to the testimony of 
persons who still belong to the first generation. If, for 
instance, St. Luke and not some other unknown com- 
piler is the author of the third gospel and the Acts, 
we are then left with a psychological and historical 
problem of extraordinary difficulty—scarcely less diffi- 
cult, indeed, than that which the author of the fourth 
gospel presents when he includes in his narrative both 
the Miracle at Cana and the Final Discourses. 

The method which I have followed in this book is 
little in accord with the impressionalism that is the 
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ruling fashion in the Biblical criticism of to-day. I am 
also far from wishing to commend it in every case ; but 
the problem before us—whether the author of the so- 
called “ we” sections is identical with the author of 
the whole work—can be really mastered by a method 
which comprises close and detailed examination and 
discussion of vocabulary and style. It is possible to 
carry this examination further than I have done—for 
instance, one might investigate the use of Aéyew and 
AaXety or of cvy and peta in the “we” sections and 
in the whole work—with always the same result, namely, 
that the author of both is one and the same person. 


A. H. 
BERLIN, May 17, 1906. 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
EDITION 


I nave looked through this book with a view to its 
translation into English. I have corrected it in a 
few places, and have amplified the last Appendix 
(St. Luke and St. John). Otherwise the book remains 
unaltered. I gladly seize the opportunity of expressing 
my thanks to the English scholars Hawkins, Hobart, 
and Plummer for all that I have learnt from their 
works. 
A. °H. 
BERLIN, January 10, 1907. 
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GENERAL INVESTIGATION 


Tue great historical work, which has come down. to us 
in two parts, the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles, is anonymous, but the unanimous report of 
ecclesiastical tradition, which ascribes it to an author 
Luke by name, can be traced back to the middle of the 
second century. In fact, there is no justifiable reason for 
doubting that Justin already regarded the third gospel 
as the work of St. Luke (“ Dial.” 103). Indeed, a 
further step backwards is permissible; for those who 
first formed the collection of four gospels—and this was 
done before the middle of the second century, perhaps 
long before—gave this gospel the inscription KATA 
AOY’KAN. It is therefore probable that Marcion, who 
assailed the other gospels while he accepted and edited 
the third gospel, was already acquainted with the name 
Luke as the name of its author. This, however, does 
not admit of stringent proof,! and one must therefore 


1 In proof of Marcion’s knowledge of the name of Luke we may 
bring forward the fact that Marcion in his text of Col. iv. 14 has 
erased the words 6 farpds 6 ayamnrdés, and thus seems to have had 
some interest in St, Luke (he could not have been a physician, for 
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rest satisfied with the knowledge that the Lukan author- 
ship has been universally accepted since the years 
140-150 a.p. 

Of necessity the gospel which begins with a prologue | 
must have contained in its title the name of its author. | 
If St. Luke was not the author, then the real author’s | 
name must have been purposely suppressed either when | 
the book was combined with the three other gospels or 
at some previous time. Such a suppression or substitu. | 
tion of names is, of course, quite possible, yet the 
hypothesis of its occurrence is by no means simple. | 
Anonymous compilations in the course of tradition | 
easily acquire some determining name, and it is easy to. 
imagine an author writing rane a pseudonym ; but in | 
the case of a writing dec ned by a prologue and a | 
dedication we require some very definite reasons for a 
substitution of names, especially when this is supposed 
to occur only one generation after the date of publica- 
tion.4 

That the “ Luke” whose name is so closely connected 
with the third gospel and the Acts is the Luke mentioned 
in the Pauline epistles has never been questioned. 
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care of the body is irreligious) ; but we may not build much upon 
this. If Iren. III. i. depends upon the authority of Papias, the latter 
also described the third gospel as Lukan; but the source of Irenzeus’ 
information is uncertain. 

1 The substituted name ought to be that of some recognised 
authority. But ‘ Luke” was not this, so far as we know. On this 
very account, ever since the end of the second century these historical 
writings were carefully brought into such close connection with the 
Apostle St. Paul that the name “ Luke’’ lost all importance. The 
name, therefore, was not authoritative enough at that time. 
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According to these epistles (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 11), he was (1) a Hellene by birth,! (2) a 
physician,? (3) a companion of St. Paul, (4) a fellow- 
worker with St. Paul. This Luke is first mentioned in 
those epistles of the Apostle which were composed in 
Rome (or Cesarea ?), but this does not exclude the con- 
jecture that he came into connection with St. Paul at an 
earlier period. It is not, however, probable that he was 
with the Apostle at the time of the composition of the 
epistles to the Thessalonians, to the Corinthians, and to 
the Romans; for in this case we should expect some 
mention of his name. It is therefore improbable that 
he was personally, or at all events intimately, acquainted 
with the Christian communities of Thessalonica, Corinth, 
and Rome (before St. Paul visited that city).4 Accord- 
ing to 2 Tim. iv. 11, he continued to the end in the 
company of the Apostle, while Demas, Crescens, and 
Titus had left him. 


1 Compare Col. iv. 10 ff. with iv. 12 ff. 

2 And also the physician of St. Paul; for this is implied in the 
words Aovkas 6 iarpds 6 ayanntés. As “the beloved son” =“ my 
son,” so also the beloved physician=my physician. St, Paul would 
not have given such emphasis to the special profession of his 
companion in travel if he himself had not derived benefit there 
from. 

3 This follows from Philemon 24, where Luke—together with Mark 
Aristarchus, and Demas—is described by the Apostle as ‘my 
synergos.” He thus shared in the work of the mission, On the 
other hand, he is never mentioned as a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul 
like Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10) and Epaphras (Philem, 23) ; he therefore 
lived in freedom in Rome. 

4 No conclusions may be drawn from Galatians and Philippians, 
because St. Paul in these epistles makes no mention of individuals 
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The report of tradition concerning St. Luke, apart 
from these references to him in the writings of St. 
Paul, is probably not altogether untrustworthy, though 
it will not here claim our attention. One statement, 
however, deserves to be regarded as specially reliable.? 
Both Eusebius? and the ancient “ Argumentum evangelii 
secundum Lucan” agree in describing him as a native 
of Antioch. The style of the language used by both 
authorities is the same (Aouxds TO ev yévos OY TOV aT’ 
’"Avtioyeias, THY éemLoTnunv Sé latpds, Ta TAEioTA 
auvryeyovas TH Ilavdw, kal tots Novrro’s 8 od Trapépyas 
TOV ATOTTOABY WuLNNKasS—* Lucas Syrus natione An- 
tiochensis, arte medicus discipulus apostolorum, postea 
Paulum secutus”); but Eusebius is scarcely dependent — 
upon the “Argumentum,” since he defines the relations of | 
St. Luke with the original Apostles more accurately 
than the latter. Rather we are here compelled to 
assume a common source, which must therefore be of 
very early date.? The fact that this record tells us 


1 The “ Argumentum evangelii secundum Lucan,” which belongs at 
the latest to the beginning of the third century (Corssen., “* Monarch- 
ianische Prologe. Texte u. Unters.” Bd. 15, I. s. 7 ff.), asserts that he 
remained unmarried, that he died seventy-four years old in Bithynia, 
and that he composed his gospel in Achaia. This is probably correct. 
Tne statement that St. Luke was one of the seventy disciples of our 
Lord is quite untrustworthy. 

2 “ Hist. Ecc.” iii. 4, 6. 

3 See also Julius Africanus (“ Mai. Nova. Patr. Bibl.” 1V. 1, p. 270) : 
6 dt Aoveas 7d wey yévos amd Tis Bowuevns “Avtioxelas Fv. It is not 
quite certain that these words—together with the following account | 
that St. Luke was better acquainted with Greek science than with 
Hebrew—go back to Africanus. We may have here only the words 
of Eusebius. 
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nothing of the place of composition, but simply fixes 
St. Luke’s native city, speaks in favour of its relia- 
bility ; for in ancient times we find that a famous man’s 
place of origin is generally noted, while records of the 
places where he composed his writings are much more 
rare. Nor can we assign any weight to a late tradition 
found in the pseudo-Clementine “ Recognitions ” (x. 71), 
that the Theophilus to whom St. Luke addressed his 
work was the principal citizen of Antioch; for this 
report could have been easily manufactured from a 
combination of the prologue of the third gospel with 
the tradition that St. Luke was a native of Antioch. 
The latter tradition, however, could scarcely have arisen 
from the Acts itself; for though it is evident, as we 
shall see later, that this book has a special interest in 
Antioch, this interest is nevertheless not so directly 
expressed as to lead at once to the conclusion that the 
author was a native of Antioch.1_ And since the tradi- 
tion seems to have no ulterior motive it may well pass 
for trustworthy. 

Can it be possible that Luke the Greek physician of 
Antioch, the companion and fellow-worker of St. Paul, 
composed the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles? “If the gospel were the only writing 
ascribed to his authorship,” writes a recent critic,’ we 
should probably raise no objection against this record 


1 It is, however, possible that the noteworthy gloss in Acts xi, 28 
(cuverrpapypévwy hudv) already presupposes the tradition that St. Luke 
was an Antiochean, The supposition is not, however, necessary. 

2 J. Weiss, ‘‘ Die Schriften des N, T.’s, das Lukas-Evang.,”’ 1906, 
s. 378, 
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of ancient tradition ; for we have no sufficient reasons ~ 
for asserting that a disciple of St. Paul could not have 
composed this work.” The difficulty, therefore, is 
assumed to lie in the Acts of the Apostles. This book 
must be subjected to a separate and stringent examina- 
tion—so the critics demand ; but this examination, so 
they say, is already completed, and has led to the certain 
conclusion that tradition here is in the wrong—the 
Acts cannot have been composed by a companion and 
fellow-worker of St. Paul. This is the judgment of 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Overbeck, Hansrath, Weiz- 
sicker, Wendt, Schiirer, Pfleiderer, von Soden, Spitta, 
Jiilicher, J. Weiss, Knopf, Clemen, and others, following 
the lead of Kénigsmann, De Wette, Baur, and Zeller. 
In spite of the opposition of Credner,! B. Weiss, 
Klostermann, Zahn, Renan, Hobart, Ramsay, Hawkins, 
Plummer, Vogel, Blass, and others, the indefensibility 
of the tradition is regarded as being so clearly estab- 
lished that nowadays it is thought scarcely worth 
while to reprove this indefensibility, or even to notice 
the arguments of conservative opponents.2 Indeed, 


1 Credner, “ Einleit. in d.N. T.” i. 5.153 f.: “ There is no sufficient 
reason for throwing doubt, with De Wette, upon the unanimous 
tradition of the Church which makes Luke the author of our gospel ; 
at least the way that faults in the Church are reproved by this 
author does not justify such doubts. He was at all events of the 
Pauline school, and for several years a companion of St. Paul—the 
supposition that the ‘we’ sections belong to a diary from another 
hand, which he hag incorporated in his work, is disproved by the 
homogeneity of vocabulary and style throughout the book; this of 
itself is enough to prove the indefensibility of those doubts, which 
are not at all removed by a change of names.” 

2 I have indicated my attitude towards this problem in the year 
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it seems that there exists a disposition to ignore 
the fact that such arguments still exist. Jiilicher 
(Introduction, 447 ff.) feels compelled to regard the 
ascription of the book to St. Luke as a “romantic 
ideal.”* So quickly does criticism forget its true 
function, with such bigoted obstinacy does it cling to 
its hypotheses.” 

And yet we find that even critics, in spite of their 
verdict, have actually made, and are still making, 


1892 (“Texte u. Unters.” Bd. 8, H. 4, s. 37 ff.). Since that date my 
continued studies have rendered it possible for me to speak more 
positively. 

1 On the contrary, Plummer (“ Commentary on St. Luke,” p. xii.) 
writes: “It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that nothing in 
Biblical criticism is more certain than the statement that the author 
of the Acts was a companion of St. Paul.”’ This, of course, is saying 
too much, but the exaggeration is nearer the truth than Jiilicher’s 
opinion. 

2 Even criticism has for generations its freaks and fancies. Very 
‘often one notices that, when some comprehensive critical theory has 
been in fashion for a long time and then has been refuted, particular 
fragments thereof still cling obstinately to men’s minds although 
they have no intellectual basis. The critical school of Baur, in 
order to prove that the name Luke in connection with these writings 
was a forgery, used only one argument—i.e., the work is not Pauline 
but conciliatory in its tendency, hence it belongs to a late period in 
the second century. Baur’s method is now demolished ; and yet some 
planks of his critical structure still float upon the surface of the 
devastating flood. Seeing how one critic trustfully rests upon the 
authority of another, we may congratulate ourselves that some 
accident has prevented Scholten’s hypothesis—that the third gospel 
and the Acts have different authors—from finding its way into the 
great stream of criticism and so becoming a dogma in these days. 
This might very easily have happened, for a difference in the author- 
ship of the third gospel and the Acts can be alleged with much more 
plausible reasons than a difference in the authorship of the Acts as a 
whole and the ‘“‘ we” sections. 
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considerable strides towards a compromise with tradi- 
tion. Certain passages are found in the Acts where the 
author introduces himself into the narrative with the 
word “we.” The more than rash hypothesis that this 
“we” is a literary forgery has been renounced long 
ago,! and nowadays scarcely a voice is raised even 
against the hypothesis that this “we” proceeds from 
the pen of St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul.? 

We hear no more of those theories that would assign 
the authorship of these sections to Timothy or Titus 
or Silas, or some other companion of St. Paul. Indeed, 
the compromise goes still further: passages of con- 
siderable length in those chapters of the second part 
of the Acts in which the “ we” does not occur must 
now be regarded as proceeding from St. Luke. The 
critics are not, of course, agreed on this point, but it is 
quite clear that there is a growing tendency to assign 
the greater part of chapters xvi—xxviii. (and even of 
chapters xi.—xv.) to the Lukan source. But—say the 


1 So Schrader, B. Bauer, Havet; so also the assumption, com- 
mended by Overbeck, that the “we” is, as a rule, authentic, but has 
been forged in some places by the author of the complete work. 
Neither has Zeller’s theory—that the author allowed the “we” to 
stand in order that he might pass for a companion of the Apostle—so 
far as I know, found any champions in these days. 

2 Jiilicher speaks on this point with hesitation (Introd. 447 ff.) ; 
according to him the hypothesis that St. Luke is the author of the 
‘we ” sections can only be regarded as probable ; so also Weizsiicker. 
Holtzmann, for example (“‘ Hinleit.,” 1892, s. 395), has given a distinct 
vote for St. Luke. 

8 It is certain that the “we” record, if it was a source of the Acts, 
does not coincide only with the sum of those verses in which the 
“we” occurs; it must have been more extensive. 
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critics—this must not be regarded as anything more 
than a source of the whole work.1 Some anonymous 
writer, the author of the gospel, has used this excellent 
and most valuable source for the second part of his 
historical work, transforming it somewhat to suit his 
own purposes. If it be at once objected that it is 
improbable that so practised a writer should not have 
removed the “ we” which he found in his source, it is 
answered that it is no less strange that an author 
should introduce himself abruptly, in the midst of his 
narrative, with an indefinite “ we,” and should then fall 
back again into narrative in the third person, only to 
appear afresh just as abruptly in the first person. The 
paradox in either case is not, of course, equally great, and 
it is mere perversity to describe the two hypotheses as 
equally difficult. The author who wrote in the first 
instance for the “excellent” Theophilus was not 
unknown to his correspondent. If he, then, in the 
midst of his text introduced himself with a ‘* we,” 
after he had begun his book with an “I” (chap. i. 1), 
Theophilus would at once know where he was; it 
would scarcely be fresh news to him that the man who 
dedicated his book to him was once himself a com- 
panion of St. Paul. Under these circumstances the 
literary fault of neglecting to make special mention of 


1 It does not seem to have been realised how precarious the whole 
hypothesis becomes if we (¢.g., with Pfleiderer and von Soden) assign 
almost allin chapters xi., xiii., xiv., xvi.-xxvili. to thissource. There 
then remains for the anonymous writer to Theophilus, the author of 
the gospel, only the substructure of the Acts, the history of the 
mission in Jerusalem and Palestine. 
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this fact at the right place! would be quite pardon- 
able; indeed, one might say that this modest expedient 
for introducing oneself into the course of one’s narrative 
is entirely in harmony with the general objectivity of 
our author’s style throughout his history. If, on the 
other hand, the author was not a companion of St. Paul 
and yet allowed this “ we ” to appear so abruptly in his 
narrative, the negligence is so great that it is difficult 
to avoid the suspicion that the author was influenced 
by some motive that was not altogether honourable 
(so Zeller). Such motives, of course, may possibly have 
existed, so that we may not at present accept the 
hypothesis of very insignificant negligence in prefer- 
ence to one of much greater negligence—it is, indeed 
often the improbable that really happens—but we are 
nevertheless bound to lay our finger upon a difficulty 
which it is usual to pass over far too cursorily.? 


1 We must notice besides that the author of the Acts is upon other 
occasions careless in introducing persons. In xvii. 5 he speaks of a 
certain Jason as if he were already known. The introduction of 
Sosthenes in xviii, 17 is awkward, and still more awkward that of 
two exorcists out of the number of the seven sons of Seeva in xix. 16. 
It is not at once clear why Gaius and Aristarchus are mentioned at 
all in xix. 29; Weiss and others ingeniously conjecture that they 
formed the author’s authority for his narrative. Also in xix. 23 
Alexander is very feebly brought upon the scene of action. In- 
stances in which other writers use “we” abruptly in the course of 
their narrative because they are copying the writing of an eye- 
witness have been sought for in the whole literature of the world. 
Some few have been discovered, and these not exactly analogous to 
the instance in point. — 

2 Renan presents the correct view (“Die Apostel,” German 
edition, s. 10): “One might perhaps understand such negligence 
[allowing the “‘we’' to stand] in some clumsy compilation ; but the 
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There are accordingly two literary difficulties in which 
“criticism” is involved, and which are not so easily 
disposed of—first, that the author of this book, who 
otherwise shows himself a skilful writer, carried over 
into long passages of his narrative an uncorrected 
“we” from one of his sources, and thus, volens aut 
nolens, has given the impression that he was an eye- 
witness; next, that in the course of a few decades his 
name was forgotten by tradition and was replaced by 
the name of the author of the source, although the 
rea] author had never in his book mentioned this name, 
and although, so far as we know, this name was not 
one that carried any special authority. Two literary 
paradoxes at once—this is rather too much! 

Where, then, lie the difficulties which absolutely for- 
bid us to follow tradition and to accept St. Luke as the 
author of the Acts? According to the critical view 
they are twofold. ‘The critics hold it for impossible 
that a companion of the Apostle St. Paul should have 
said and should have refrained from saying about him 
what is now found and not found in the Acts, and they 
hold it for just as incredible that a man who lived in 
the apostolic age could have given the account which 
this author gives of the Apostles and the early history 
of the Church at Jerusalem. ‘They point, moreover, to 
several instances of unevenness and want of clearness in 
the author’s presentation of his facts, and, besides, to 


third gospel and the Acts form a work which is very well composed. 
. . . We could not understand an editor committing so glaring an 
error. . . the author is the same person as he who has used the 
‘we’ in several places.” 
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many historical blunders. The question is thus one which 
belongs to the sphere of the higher historical criticism. 
In the face of these objections we must first investigate 
whether the “lower” criticism does not make the 
identity of the authorship of the Acts and the “we” 
source so evident that the “higher” criticism must 
hold its peace, and next we must find out whether the 
difficulties which higher criticism professes to find do 
not vanish with a franker and wider appreciation of the 
actual circumstances. I must refrain from entering 
closely into the truly pitiful history of the criticism of 
the Acts; but in the following investigation I hope that 
I shall not be found to have overlooked anything of 
importance, 

If we test what we know of St. Luke (vide p. 3) by 
the historical work which bears his name, we obtain the 
following results: (1) St. Luke is never mentioned in 
the Acts, which is just what we should expect if he 
himself was the author of the book. On the other 
hand, Aristarchus is mentioned three times—the man 
who is named with St. Luke in the epistles of St. Paul ! 
What reason, then, can we give for the omission of St. 
Luke’s name in the Acts?! (2) St. Luke was a Greek 


1 The mention of Aristarchus in the Acts may be at once employed 
as a not inconsiderable argument for its Lukan origin. In the 
Pauline epistles he appears twice (only in greetings), and that in 
company with St. Luke. The Acts makes no mention of so important 
a companion of St. Paul as Titus, and yet it mentions Aristarchus, 
and that twice! The latter of these references shows that St. Paul 
on his last voyage had, besides Aristarchus, only one companion, 
namely, the author of the Acts (or of the “ we” account, which hypo- 
thesis must be for the moment left open). Who, then, was this 
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by birth.—The gospel and the Acts show—there is, 
indeed, no need of a proof—that they were composed not 
by a Jew by birth, but bya Greek.t (3) St. Luke was a 
physician, and thus belonged to the middle or higher 
plane of contemporary culture.—To this plane we are 
directed not only by the prologue of the gospel, but 
by the literary standard attained in the whole work. 
The man who could compose speeches like those of St. 
Paul in the Acts—to mention only the most important 
point—who also possessed gifts of style and narrative 
like those of this writer, who knew so well how much to 
say and could so well arrange his material in accordance 
with the purpose of his work, this man possessed the 
higher culture in rich measure. But there is a still 
more striking coincidence: it is as good as certain 
from the subject-matter, and more especially from the 
style, of this great work that its author was a physician 
by profession. Of course, in making such a statement 
one still exposes oneself to the scorn of the critics,’ and 


author? Scarcely Demas, though he too is not mentioned in the 
Acts, of whom it is, however, said in 2 Tim. iv. 10 that ‘“‘he loved 
this present world.” 

1 Whether the author was a Jewish proselyte before he became a 
Christian cannot be definitely decided. No conclusion can be drawn 
from his mention of proselytes in the Acts. His masterly knowledge 
of the Greek Bible can well have been gained when he had become a 
Christian. of BépBapo: in xxviii. 2, 4 is in itself sufficient evidence 
of his Greek origin. 

2 Jiilicher, Introd.,s. 407 f.: “The discovery that the Acts, and 
here and there also the gospel, but more particularly the “ we” sections, 
are so full of medical technical terms as to afford strong reasons for 
suspecting the authorship of St. Luke the physician, will have little 
weight with those who perceive the elementary nature of these terms. 
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yet the arguments which are alleged in its support are 
simply convincing. These would have had much more | 
influence if the man who devoted his life to the task of | 
proving from the work itself the medical profession of 
its author had not gone too far with his evidence and | 
had not brought forward much that has neither force nor 
value. Accordingly his book + has had quite the opposite 
effect to that he intended, especially with those who 
have read it cursorily. Those, however, who have 
studied it carefully will, I think, find it impossible 
to escape the conclusion? that the question here is 
not one of merely accidental linguistic colouring, but 
that this great historical work was composed by a writer 
who either was a physician or was quite intimately 
acquainted with medical language and science. And, 
indeed, this conclusion holds good not only for the “we ” 
sections, but for the whole work. While I refer the 
reader to my special treatment of this question in 
Appendix I., may I here specially mention the following 
points which have escaped the notice even of Hobart ? 


Must we because of 1 Thess. v. 3 infer that St. Paul was a 
gynecologist ?” 

1 Hobart, “The Medical Language of St. Luke. A Proof from 
Internal Evidence that ‘ the Gospel according to St. Luke’ and ‘the 
Acts of the Apostles’ were written by the same Person, and that the 
Writer was a Medical Man” (Dublin, 1882, 305 pp.). Compare also 
Campbell, “Crit. Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel, its Demonology and 
Ebionitism ’' (Edinburgh, 1891). 

2 So Zahn and Hawkins. I subscribe to the words of Zahn 
(“ Hinleit.” ii. s, 427): “Hobart has proved for every one who can 
at all appreciate proof that the author of the Lukan work was a man 


practised in the scientific language of Greek medicine—in short, a 
Greek physician.” 
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In the “ we” sections, as is well known, the author dis- 
tinguishes very carefully between the “ we ” and St. Paul. 
Wherever he possibly can do so he medestly allows the 
“we” to fall into the background and gives St. Paul 
the honour, and thus the “we” here and there par- 
takes of a somewhat shadowy character, and we are 
often left in doubt how far the narrator was an eye- 
witness. In chap. xxviii. 8-10 he, however, writes as 
follows: éyéveto tov tratépa tod IIomXiov mupetois Kab 
ducevTepio suveyouevoy KaTaxeialat, mpos dv 6 IIadXos 
elaeAwv Kail mpocevéauevos, eribels Tas yeipas ad’To 
idoato avtév. TovTou dé yevomévou Kal oi AovTOl of év TH 
vnow éxovtes acbevelas mpoonpyovro Kal éVepatrevovTo, 
ob Kal TroAXAais Timais éTiunocav nas. In this narrative, 
which is also noteworthy for the precise medical defini- 
tion mupetois Kal ducevtepiv, } we are struck by the 
concluding words: “we were honoured with many 
honours.” It follows that the numerous sick folk (we 


1 The plural ruperot (here only in the N. T.) in combination with 
dysentery describes the illness with an accuracy which we can 
scarcely imagine in a layman. Besides, Hobart shows that ovvéxec@ar 
also is used in the technical sense (pp. 3f). In illustration of the 
plural muperof Hobart has collected instances from Hippocrates, 
Areteus, and Galen. With rupetots kat ducevteplw he compares : Hip- 
poer. “ Judicat.” 55 : dcois dv év rots muperots TA Ta KwpwO7 TovT oot wy 
Avdévtos Tod mupeTOD mavavar avdryKn, Aver 5D ex Tov pivdy aiua puev 7 
ducevtepin emvyevouevn, Lc. 56: Aver 5& Kal muperds 7 Sucevtepln. 
Hippocr. “ Predic.” 104: af duvcevrepia: Eby muperg@ mev dy énlwouw, 
Hippocr. “ Aer.” 283: rod yap 0épeos Sucevrepliat Te roAAal eumlarovorw 
kal . . . muperol. Hippoer. “ Epid.” 1056: Aver 5€ kal muperds kal 
ducerrepin tvev ddivns. L.c. 1207: 6’EpsoroAdou ducevrepikds éeyévero 
ah mupetos elxe, Lic, 1247: avdynn rod O€peos mupetods dteis Kal 


opbaamlas kad dvcevreplas yiver Oat, 
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hear nothing of any who were “ possessed ”) were healed 
not only by St. Paul, but also by his companion, the 
writer of the narrative. If St. Paul had been the sole 
agent upon this occasion, the author would not have 
written simply éOepamevovro, but would have added t7ro 
TIavnov, This undefined éGepatevovto prepares, as it 
were, the way for the %uds which follows. Now of 
course it can be objected that the author need not 
therefore have been a regular physician; he could, like 
St. Paul, have healed by means of prayer. We cannot 
with certainty refute this objection, but taken in con- 
nection with the exact description of the illness it has 
not much force. Faith-healers are seldom wont to 
trouble themselves about the real nature of an illness. 
The author was certainly no professional philosopher, 
nor a rhetorician or advocate 1—with all these profes- 
sions his acquaintance is only that of a man of culture. 
In matters of navigation he only shows the lively 
interest of the average Greek. If, then, we would classify 
the man, who certainly belonged to some liberal profes- 
sion, all indications seem to point to his having been a 
physician. Moreover, I would here draw attention to 
another point. Just as the author at the end of his 


1 Philosophical reflections or demonstrations, dialectical proofs, 
&c., are not his business. In respect to the latter, St. Luke shows a 
self-restraint which is strange in an educated Greek. Of interest in and 
knowledge of literature there are only faint traces ; these things, at 
all events, formed no essential element in the mental life of the 
author. In legal matters alone his interest seems strongly marked ; 
these, however, both in the gospel and the Acts, are closely bound 
up with the general aim of the work, nor does St. Luke even here 
betray special technical knowledge. 
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great historical work clearly and yet unconsciously 
declares himself a physician, so also in a passage towards 
the beginning he employs a medical metaphor—at the 
commencement of his description of the preaching of 
Jesus (I omit for the moment the consideration of the 
prologue). He is here the only evangelist who puts 
into the mouth of our Lord the words (chap. iv. 23), 
mavrws épeité por Tv TapaBornv tavTynv’ latpé, Oepd- 
mevoov ceavtov. ‘The incident is in itself striking ; but 
it is still more striking when one perceives that the words 
do not fit into the context, but are, as it were, forced into 
it (cf. Vogel, “ Charakteristik des Lukas,” 1899, s. 28: 
“The manner in which the proverb is introduced can 
scarcely be regarded as happy”). We may well believe 
that our author was better acquainted with the proverb 
than was our Lord, and that he could scarcely have re- 
ceived it from tradition, at least in its present form and 
context. It is, in fact, an anticipation of St. Mark xv. 
31: dArous écwoev, EavTov od S¥vaTat cHoat (see also 
St. Luke xxiii. 35, St. Matthew xxvii. 42), and is 
especially characteristic of the disposition of the unbe- 
lieving Jewish people towards Jesus at the end of His 
ministry, though it is quite out of place at fhe begin- 
ning. The thought finds an evident parallel in Galen 
(“ Comm.” iv. 9; “ Epid.” vi. [xvii. B. 151]): éypiy tov 
tatpov éavtod mpatov iacOar Td obuTrTwpa Kal odTwS 
émeyeipetv Erépous Oeparrevewv. 

(4) St. Luke was a companion of St. Paul.—In the 
Acts, from chapter xvi. to the end of the work, the author 
throughout long stretches of his narrative concerning 


St. Paul writes as an eye-witness (using a “‘ we”), The 
B 
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objection, which has been already mentioned, that he 
is here using foreign material and has either carelessly 
or of set purpose allowed the “we” to stand, will 
be investigated in the next chapter. The most natural 
conclusion is that behind this “ we” stands the author 
of the whole work. There is yet another circum- 
stance which supports such a conclusion. We notice 
that the author of this work begins by laying for 
himself a broad foundation and seems to set himself 
the task of describing the victorious progress of the 
Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome through the opera- 
tion of the mighty power of God indwelling in the 
Apostles, and that yet in the last quarter of his book 
he loses himself in the history of St. Paul, and herein 
seems utterly to forget his aim in his detailed descrip- 
tion of the final voyage. Who, if not one who was a 
companion of St, Paul, can be regarded as responsible for 
what we must describe as a glaring fault in the com- 
position of a work of this kind? Even in a companion 
of the Apostle such a fault is sufficiently astounding, 
but in a later writer of high literary gifts, personally 
unacquainted with St. Paul, it is absolutely unintelli- 
gible. And, further, it has been already noticed (p. 3) 
that St. Luke was probably not with St. Paul when the 
epistles to the Thessalonians, to the Corinthians, and to 
the Romans were written, and that he was not per- 
sonally, or at all events not intimately, acquainted with 
the Churches of Thessalonica and Corinth. Turning to 
the Acts, we find no “ we” either in the passages which 
deal with Thessalonica or in those dealing with 
Corinth. On the other hand, we have evidence to show 
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that St. Luke was in Rome with St. Paul, and accord- 
ingly in this city we fall in with the author of the Acts 
(or of the “we” sections) in the company of the 
Apostle, with whom he had made the voyage thither. 
Finally, wherever St. Luke is mentioned in the Pauline 
epistles St. Mark is mentioned with him. We should 
therefore expect that the author of the third gospel 
and the Acts would show himself intimately acquainted 
with St. Mark. Now we find that he has incorporated 
practically the whole gospel of St. Mark into his own 
gospel, and is so far acquainted with that evangelist 
that he is actually able to tell us the name of his 
mother’s maid-servant ! 

(5) St. Luke was not only a companion but also a 
fellow-worker with St. Paul.—The author of the Acts 
writes (chapter xvi. 10): 67 mpooKéxAntat Huds 0 Oeds 
evayyehicac at avtovs, and (chapter xvi. 13): xa0icav- 
Tes éAadovpev Tats cvverOotaas yuvatkiy, He also, 
with St. Paul, was therefore a missionary preacher.? 

1 This fact becomes still more clear from the consideration of the 
great discourses scattered throughout the Acts. Such discourses 
(especially those of chapters. xiii. and xvii.) can only have been com- 
posed by a missionary practised in the work of evangelisation. To 
learn that this missionary was a disciple of St. Paul it suffices to 
read but one passage (chapter xiii.38 f.) : yyworby Zorw byiv, Ort Sid Inood 
Xpior0d buiv &peors Guaptiay KnatayyéAAeTat [Kal] awd mavtwy dy ovK 
Hovvfonre ev vouw Mwioéws SixawOhvat ev TovtT@ was 6 migTEvwY SikaLodTaL 
(cf. also the discourse at Miletus, xx. 28: ... Thy éxkAnotay Tov Ocod 
hv mepimoihoaro 51a Tov aludros Tod idiov), Whether St. Paul’s doctrine 
is here correctly reproduced or whether theologumena are to be 
found in the book which differ from those of the Pauline theology is 
a matter of indifference—he who wrote this passage was a near 


disciple of St. Paul. The relative Paulinism of the author of the 
Acts—and this is all we need establish—can be proved from his 
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(6) St. Luke was most probably a native of Antioch.— 
In the Acts the author never describes himself as an 


vocabulary (¢f. Hawkins, “ Hore Synoptice,” 1899, pp. 154ff.). It 
will suffice for our purpose to neglect the much more numerous 
coincidences in vocabulary between the ten Pauline epistles and the 
Acts, and to draw our instances from the gospel alone : 

St. Matt. and St. Paul have twenty-nine words in common which 
are not to be found elsewhere in the gospels, St. Mark and St. Paul 
have twenty such words in common, St. John and St. Paul seventeen 
words; St. Luke (gospel) and St. Paul, however, have eighty-four 
such words in common which are not to be found elsewhere in the 
gospels. 

St. Paul and St. Matt. : dcaOapola, dxépaios, axpacia, dua, aucpiuvos, 
avamAnpooy, amdyrnows, amévavet, Seryuaricer, SHdros, exrds, erappds, 
ekapeiy, émlonuos, kepaueds, wtpiot, uwpds, vixos, ddnyds, d5upyds, oxvnpds, 
Baws, dperrh, dpetAnua, maperds, TAaTIivEW, Tdpos, WevdoudpTus, wpatos 
(thus only four verbs). 

St. Paul and St. Mark : 488d, ddaraew, gudptnua, droorepery, appo- 
abvn, &xeiporolntos, cipnveterw, ekavtas, ekoptocev, edKaipetv, vOXTUMY, 
Hdéws, Tepipépey, TpodapBdaveww, mporkapTEpelv, THPwaLs, TUVATOOVHTKELW, 
Tpduos, brvdetoOat, boTHpnots (thus ten verbs). 

St. Paul and St. John; dvarpépew, avépxerbat, SidanrTds, éAcvOepody, 
EAAny, “lopanaAelirns, watvedar, ddo.mopla, duws, OwAov, douh, TapapvOel= 
cat, mepitoun, TnAdS, méots, TUYHOELa, Wdxos (thus five verbs). 

St. Paul and St. Luke (gospel): &nAos, aipyldios, aixuardwtilev, 
avaiv, avakplvew, avadvew, avameumew, avdntos, avtanddoua, avTamo- 
KplvecOa, dyrTixeroOa, dvTiiauBdaveorbat, ameOhs, amoxpUmTey, &moA0- 
yeioOa, Gpa, aporpiav, aopdrcia, areviCewv, &romos, Biwtinds,! Sexrds, 
diayyérAew, Sioupetv, Siepunveverv, Sdyua, evypaperOat, Evdotos, evkareiv, 
eLamoatéAAew, eLovoidCev, ematveiv, emavamaverOa, eréxew, epyacta, 
evyevis, epiotdvar, jovxdcew, Katdyewv, Katakiodtcba, Karevdivey, 
KaTnxeiv, Kivduvevew, Kpataovcba, Kupicver, meOn, meOioravar, webd- 
oxeoOat, mepts, weTadiddvat, uAtpa, oixovoula, dmtacia, doidtys, dovor, 
mayls, ravoTAla, mavoupyla, mAnpopopeiv, mpecBiTns, mpoKdmTey, ovyay, 
okomeiy, omovdalws, oTEipos, TvvayTiAauBdver Oa, TuvETOle, TvVEVdoKErD, 
auvnabiCew, ouvedciv, cvvoxXh, Tuvxalpey, owrhpiov, Smootpéepew, brw- 
male, borepnuc, Pdpos, ppdrnats, XapiCer Gat, xapiTody, Paduds. Among 
these there are no less than forty-nine verbs which are found 
only in St. Luke and St, Paul and not in 8t. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
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Antiochean (for we need not pay attention to the gloss 
chap. xi.28—vide supra, p. 5, note 1, and “Sitzungsber.d. 
K. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch.,” April 6, 1899), but the 
book nevertheless shows a distinct affinity to this city. 
When reading the first part of the Acts the conscien- 
tious historian in some passages breathes freely and feels 
firm ground under his feet. Every time that this happens 
(chap. xii. excepted) he finds himself in Antioch or con- 
cerned with a narrative which points his attention to that 
city. This happens for the first time in the account of the 
choice of the Seven (chap. vi.). The names of these seven 
Hellenists are all given, but only in the case of one of 
them—and that not Stephen, as might be expected— 
are we told his native place: “ Nicholas, a proselyte of 
Antioch.” And, moreover, the whole account dis- 
tinctly points towards Antioch; for the choice of the 
Seven, with all its attendant circumstances, is narrated 
because of St. Stephen; the history of Stephen leads 
on to the persecution, the persecution to the dispersion, 
the dispersion to the mission, the mission to the plant- 
ing of Christianity in Antioch, which city forthwith 
becomes, as it were, a second Jerusalem. ‘This is the 
whole gist of chap. xi. 19 ff: of ev ody Siacrapéevtes 
Grd THs OrlArews THs yevowevys emi Srepave dior Ews 
St. John. We may, then, speak without hesitation of a lexical affinity 
between St. Paul and the gospel of St. Luke—even when, as is the case 
here,we neglect the Acts, in which thirty-three of the eighty-four words 
are also found, besides many others which this book has in common 
with St. Paul (Colossians and Ephesians in particular show a close 
affinity to the vocabulary of the Acts). After St. Luke the next 
nearest of the evangelists to St. Paulis St. Mark, but there is a wide 
gap between him and St. Luke. 
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Powikns nai Kurpov kai *Avtioyelas, undevi Nadodvres | 
Tov Oyo Ef fu} ovov ’Iovdaiows, Hoav Sé Twes €€ adbTav | 
avdpes Kurpior wat Kupnvaior, ofrwes édOovtes eis 
"Aytidyerav éXdAovy Kal Tpds Tods “EAXnvas, evayyedt- 
Gouevor Tov Kbpiov “Incodv. Kal Fv xelp xupiov pet’ 
auTav, ToAvs Te ap\Ouos 6 TicTevoas éréotpeWev emt 
Tov kKvpwov. Certainly this interest in Antioch is 
intelligible merely from the actual course of events ;! 
but the record that those who first preached to the 
Gentiles in that city were men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
presupposes local information. Also the verses which 
follow (chap. xi. 22-27) give us many similar details of 
information (among others that in Antioch the be- 
lievers in Jesus were first called Christians). ‘The 
continuation of the story in chap. xiii. 1 f. is of a- 
similar character. Here the five prophets and teachers 
of the Antiochean Church are enumerated. By the 
phrase kata tiv odcav éxxdyolav they are definitely 
distinguished from the prophets which had come to— 
Antioch from Jerusalem (chap. xi. 27). The enumera-_ 
tion of all five by name (and especially the distinguish- 
ing additions to the names) could have been interesting 
only to Antiocheans, or can be explained only from the 
interest it had for an Antiochean writer ; for Symeon, 
surnamed Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaén, who 
had been brought up with Herod the Tetrarch, remained 


1 One ought not, however, to forget that the Church of Antioch 
plays no part in the epistles of St. Paul—is, indeed, only once men- 
tioned (Gal. ii. 11), though, of course, On a most important occasion. 
The emphasis with which this Church is mentioned in the Acts ig 
not, therefore, to be explained simply from the facts themselves, 
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obscure people.’ The great missionary journey of 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas (chap. xiii. s.) appears as an 
Antiochean undertaking ; in Antioch (xv. 2) the burning 
question concerning circumcision is brought to a crisis 
by the Church in this city, which sends its representa- 
tives to the council at Jerusalem. Compare, moreover, 
chap. xiv. 26 (els ’Avridyevay Oev hoav Tapadedopévor 
Th xdpire tod Oeod cis ro Epyov 6 erAjpwoav), chap. 
XV. 23 (kata tiv Avtidyevay Kat Suplav nal Kidxiav), 
chap. xv. 35 (notice pera érépwy modAd@v, which has no 
parallel in any other part of the book), and the men- 
tion of Antioch in chap, xviii. 23.2 All these instances 
surely permit the conclusion that the testimony of the 
Acts is not only not opposed to the tradition that its 
author was a native of Antioch, but even admirably 
accommodates itself thereto. ‘The book does not, indeed, 
suggest that its author was a member of the Church in 
Antioch (nor is this asserted by tradition), but that he 
took special interest in, and had special knowledge of, 
the affairs of that community. Negative grounds in 

1 No Cypriote is mentioned by name, though the Antiochean 
Church is said to have been founded by men of Cyprus and Cyrene. 
But in chap. xxi. 16 (a “ we” section) Mnason, a Cypriote, with whom 
St. Paul and his companion lodged in Jerusalem is described as an 
old disciple having intimate relations with the brethren of Cesarea, 
May he not perhaps have been the Cypriote missionary of Antioch ? 
This would well explain the interest which St. Luke takes in him, 
At all events, according to chap. xiii. 1, the Cypriote missionary of 
Antioch had left that community when Barnabas and Saul were sent 
thither, while the missionary from Cyrene still remained. 

2 Let it be mentioned, only by the way, that Wellhausen describes 
the cuvppwvia of St. Luke xy. 26 (here only in the New Testament) 
as an Antiochean musical instrument, I do not, of course, know what 
grounds he has for this assertion. 
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support of tradition are also to be found both in the | 
gospel and the Acts:—The author is certainly not a_ 
native of Palestine, nor does he write for natives of that — 
district, for he has no clear understanding of the geo- | 
graphical relations of Palestine (see the gospel); 
neither does he write for Macedonians (see Acts xvi. 11). 
On the other hand, in addition to Antioch and the 
coastland of Phoenicia and Palestine (especially 
Cesarea), he knows Asia well (see Ramsay on this 
point). To Jerusalem he came as a stranger; nor 
does it appear how long he abode there (chap. xxi. 
15, 17).? 

(7) The time of the composition of this great 
historical work has been fixed (“ Chronologie,” Bd. I. s. 
246 ff.) without reference to the question of authorship. 
It is limited to the years 78-93 a.p. The book must 
have been written before the persecution of Domitian, 
before the epistles of St. Paul had been widely 
circulated, before the name “ Christians” had firmly 
established itself in Christian phraseology (see1 Peter and 
the Ignatian epistles), before the canonising of the idea 
éxxdnota (see below), before the use of the word pdprus in 
the special sense of ‘‘ martyr,” but some time after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.? The tradition that the 


1 Local information concerning Jerusalem is given in Acts i. 12, 
Acts iii, 2,10, See also St. Luke xxiv. 13. It should not be over- 
looked that the force of the typical discourse at Nazareth, with 
which the author of the gospel begins his presentation of the teaching 
of our Lord, culminates in the mention of Naaman the Syrian. This 
discourse begins with a medical metaphor and closes with a reference 
to the Syrian who was preferred to the Chogen People. Can this be 
accidental ? 

2 The time of Josephus need not be taken into consideration ; for 
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author was a companion of St. Paul fits in with this 
hypothesis. He could thus have been a man of fifty or 
sixty years of age when he wrote his book. 

So far, then, it seems that the result of our investi- 
gation is that, according to all the rules of criticism, the 
tradition of the Lukan authorship is in a great measure 
accredited. We have by no means confined ourselves to 
the “ we” sections, but have taken into equal considera- 
tion practically all parts of the work. 

Nevertheless we must still ask ourselves the questions, 
(1) Whether the “ we” sections (with greater or smaller 
context) cannot be separated as a source from the rest 
of the Acts ?1 (2) Whether the subject-matter of the 
Acts (more especially of chaps. i—xii., xv.) does not 
oppose insuperable difficulties to the hypothesis that 
the book is the work of St. Luke? 


the theory that the author of the Acts had read that historian is 
quite baseless. From St, Luke xxi. 32 it conclusively follows that 
we must not go beyond the time of Domitian. Wellhausen, of course, 
asserts that this utterance, simply taken from St. Mark, no longer 
suits the situation of St. Luke. That, however, is just the question. 
The arguments adduced above—we may notice also that of Gyo as 
term. techn. for Christians, though used four times by St. Luke, is 
plainly dying out—make it seem absolutely impossible to push 
forward the composition of the gospel and the Acts into the second 
century. Indeed, in the face of these arguments it is to me very 
improbable that the date was much later than 80 A.D. He who 
assigns the work to 80 A.D. will about hit the mark. 

1 In this case the considerations which seem to favour St. Luke’s 
authorship of the whole work must be accounted as due to accident 
—an hypothesis which is, indeed, difficult enough. 


CHAPTER II 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATION OF THE SO-CALLED “WE” 
ACCOUNT OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


Ir has been often stated and often proved that the 
“we” sections in vocabulary, in syntax, and in style 
are most intimately bound up with the whole work, 
and that this work itself (including the gospel), 
in spite of all diversity in its parts, is distinguished 
by a grand unity of literary form.1 Klostermann? 
has given a splendid demonstration of this unity, 
dealing more particularly with the “we” sections. 
B. Weiss, in his concise, instructive commentary (1893), 
has done the best work in demonstrating the literary 
unity of the whole work. Vogel also (“Zur Charak- 
teristik des Lukas,” 2 Aufl., 1899) has made admirable 
contributions to the treatment of the subject. Finally 
Hawkins (“Hore Synoptic,” 1899), after a yet more 
careful and minute investigation, has proved the 
identity of the author of the “we” sections with 


1 Strongly emphasised by Zeller, “Die Apostelgeschichte,” 
1854. 


2 “Vindicie Lucane,”’ 1866. 
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the author of the whole work. But all this valuable 
labour has not attained its purpose because it was not 
accurate nor detailed enough and because it seemed to 
prove too much.’ Seeing that the prologue of the 
gospel, and still more the relation of this book to the 
gospel of St. Mark, show clearly that the gospel depends 
upon written sources, and seeing that it is therefore a 
priori probable that similar sources lie behind the Acts 
of the Apostles, it is obvious that a general proof that 
the whole work forms a literary whole is quite irrelevant 
to the question concerning sources. In every case—2.e., 
in every considerable passage—it must be found out 
whether, in spite of traits which betray the pen of the 
author of the whole work, an earlier source is not 
employed. Happily we possess the gospel of St. Mark, 
and therefore in respect to a source of considerable 
content we are in a position to ascertain the manner 
in which the author of the whole work has em- 
ployed it. 

Before, however, we enter upon a linguistic investiga- 
tion of the problem presented by the “ we” sections we 
must by comparison discover the relationship in which 
the facts related in the “‘ we” sections and the interests 
of their author stand to those of the author of the whole 
work. 

The narrative of the “ we ” sections runs somewhat as 
follows : 





i This is not true of Hawkins. The valuable work of this scholar 
is not so widely known as it deserves. 
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I. Sosourn AND Work oF EVANGELISATION IN PHILIPPI 
(xvi. 10-17) 


a. A vision in Troas, which causes us to migrate to 
Europe. 

b. A list of halting-places on the journey from Troas 
to Philippi. 

c. We proceed on the Sabbath day to the Jewish 
place of prayer (this place of prayer is the scene of the 
activity of the evangelists, of whom the narrator is one— 
he is not a mere companion). 

d. The conversion and baptism of Lydia, the purple 
seller of Thyatira, a Jewish proselyte, together with all 
her house. 

e. We are constrained by Lydia to lodge with her. 

f The exorcism by St. Paul of the “spirit” of a 
female ventriloquist, a slave who was exploited as a 
prophetess by her masters. This ‘“ spirit” had recog- 
nised the evangelists (IIad\ov kal ids), and had 
described them as messengers of the Most High God 
which preach the “‘ Way of Salvation.” 


II. Soyourn anp Acrtriviry 1n Troas 
(xx. 5 [4]-15) 


a, A notice concerning the companions of St. Paul. 

b. The journey from Philippi to Troas, with exact 
dates. 

c. Anassembly of the Church (object in the first place 
xNdoat dptov) in the upper story of a house, which lasts 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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from evening to midnight—indeed, even until dawn. 
St. Paul is the preacher; the narrator appears as a 
listener with the rest. 

d. A youthful listener, Eutychus, overcome by sleep, 
falls down from the upper story. He is called back to 
life by St. Paul, who stretches himself upon him. St. 
Paul then, as if nothing had happened, proceeds with 
his discourse. 

e. The journey from Troas to Miletus, with exact 
data. 


III. Tue Journey rrom Mitetus to JEerusaALEM 
(xxi. 1-18) 


a. The voyage from Miletus to Tyre, with exact 
data. 

b. Sojourn with the “disciples” (of Jesus) in Tyre ; 
these warn St. Paul “da avedparos” not to go to 
Jerusalem. 


1 There are grounds for questioning whether a definite Church was 
already in existence at Troas, and whether the assembly was not 
thus confined to the numerous companions of St. Paul and a few 
other believers or inquirers ; for brethren in Troas are not expressly 
mentioned, but are certainly included in the juéy of xx. 7, especially 
as an avrots follows. (Many not very trustworthy authorities read, 
for intelligible reasons, uabyray for judy.) We notice also that there 
is no mention of a leave-taking in Troas (xx. 11). The whole situation 
has light thrown upon it by 2 Cor. ii. 12: EA@dy 5€ «cis Thy Tpgada 
els TO evayyéAlov TOD Xpicrov, Kal Adpas mor avewypévns ev Kupl@, ovK 
toxnka tveow TH Tvevuatt! wou THE wy ebpety me Tirov Toy adeAPdy mov 
GAN GmroTtakduevos avtots eéjAPov cis Maxedoviay. St, Paul had thus 
broken off his mission in Troas before it had scarcely begun. The 
two passages thus admirably support and explain each other. 
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c. Sojourn in “ Ptolemais” with the brethren. 
d. Arrival in Czesarea; we take up our abode in the 


house of the evangelist Philip, “ one of the seven,” who | 
has three virgin daughters, prophetesses. No further 
reference is, however, made either to the father or the | 


daughters, 

e. The prophet Agabus comes out of Judzxa to 
Cesarea. He prophesies, with symbolic action, the 
binding of St. Paul by the Jews in Jerusalem, and his 
delivery into the hands of the Gentiles. 

f. Both his companions in travel and the brethren of 
Cesarea try to persuade St. Paul not to go to Jerusalem; 
but St. Paul will not be persuaded ; he declares him- 
self ready even to die in Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus. The brethren—the narrator includes 
himself and his companions with the brethren of 
Ceesarea—cease their petition with the words, “'The 
will of the Lord be done.” 

g. Journey to Jerusalem ; certain brethren of Caesarea 
journey with us, taking with them an old disciple, Mna- 
son, a Cypriote, with whom we should lodge. (This 
man must therefore have been one in whom they had 
special confidence.) 

h. 'The brethren in Jerusalem receive us gladly. 

a. On the very next day Paul goes with us to James, 
with whom all the Elders are present (with a view to 
a conference). 
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IV. Journey rrom CzsarEa To Rome 
(xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16) 


a. St. Paul and some other prisoners [altogether 
about seventy-six persons] are delivered to Julius, a 
centurion of the omeipa XeBaorh, for transport to 
Italy (in a ship of Adramytium bound for Asia). 

6. “ With us” was Aristarchus, a Macedonian of 
Thessalonica (“‘ we” here means only St. Paul and the 
writer). 

c. At Sidon the officer Julius treated St. Paul with 
kindness and allowed him to refresh himself among his 
friends in that town. 

d. Description of the voyage to Myrrha; there 
they embark on board an Alexandrian ship bound for 
Italy (there are as yet no Christians in Myvrrha, nor, 
indeed, at Lasea in Crete, nor in Malta, Syracuse, and 
Rhegium). 

e. A detailed description of the unlucky voyage and 
of the storm up to the complete wreck of the ship 
(accompanied here, as before, by geographical data). 

Jf. St. Paul proves himself an experienced sailor who 
foretells the disastrous voyage (perhaps supernatural 
knowledge is implied; yet this is improbable). 

g. St. Paul prophesies the destruction of the ship, 
with, however, no loss of life. He says that he had 
that night seen in a vision the angel of the Lord, who 
had told him that he would appear before Cesar and 
that God had granted him the lives of all that sailed 
with him. 
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h. St. Paul hinders the sailors from forsaking the 
sinking ship, declaring that if this happened hes and 
all the rest would jst 


| 
| 
: 


2. St. Paul rouses the spirits of all, and, in order to 


restore confidence, in the midst of the storm he breaks | 
and eats bread with thanksgiving; the rest follow his _ 


example. 


k. At the moment that the ship is threatening to — 


break up the soldiers propose to slay the prisoners, fear- 
ing lest they should escape. Julius forbids this because 


he wishes to save St. Paul. All save themselves either — 
by swimming or upon planks from the ship, and reach _ 


land on an island (Malta). 


l. The “ Barbarians” receive all with kindness, and — 


light a fire for them on the sea-shore, so that they may 
warm themselves. 

. A snake which had crept out of the faggots bites 
St. "Paul in the hand [encircles his hand ?]; fe shakes 
it off without receiving any hurt. The Maltese regard 
him first as a murderer whom Dike suffers not to live, 
then as a god. 

nm. St. Paul heals the father of Publius, the prin- 
cipal magistrate on the island, who was suffering 
from attacks of gastric fever, by laying his hands 
upon him. Publius had hospitably received us into 
his house. 

o. Other sick folk of the island also came and 
were healed. They honoured us with many honours and 
provided us with provision for our further voyage. 

p. The voyage from Malta to Puteoli (by Syracuse 
and Rhegium) in an Alexandrian ship bearing the name 
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of the Dioskuri. At Puteoli we find brethren, who enter- 
tain us. 

q- ‘The journey to Rome on foot. The Roman brethren 
who had heard of our arrival, came to meet us as far as 
Forum Appii and the Three Taverns. As he saw them 
Paul gave thanks to God and took courage. 

r. St. Paul was allowed to hire a private dwelling, 
living there under the guardianship of a soldier. 

The “ we” sections thus contain narratives of an 
exorcism, of the healing by laying on of hands of a man 
stricken with fever, of a miraculous deliverance from the 
effects of snake-bite. They include also a summary account 
of many cases of healing, they tell of one who was 
raised from the dead, of prophecies delivered,by brethren 
in Tyre, of a prophecy of the prophet Agabus, of the 
prophesying daughters of Philip, of several prophecies 
of St. Paul himself, of the appearance of an angel to 
St. Paul in the ship, and of a vision in Troas. Could 
one wish for more miracles within the compass of so few 
verses?? The author shows himself just as fond of the 
miraculous—and in particular just as deeply interested in 
miracles of healing, in manifestations of the “ Spirit,” 
and in appearances of angels—as the author of the third 
gospel and the Acts. So far as regards the subject- 
matter of the narrative, the relationship could scarcely 
be closer than it is ;? consider more especially the part 
played by the “Spirit” in both cases. Vain efforts 


1 The detailed investigation of points of coincidence with the 
whole work is left to the reader. Cf, ¢.g., xx. 12 with ix. 41. , 
2 Compare how St. Paul in xxviii. 6 is regarded as a god, just as 


at Lystra. 
Cc 
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have been made to show that the author of the “ we” 
sections paints the miraculous “in less miraculous 
colours” than the author of the Acts and the gospel. 
But Eutychus is, as the author believes, really dead (not 
merely seemingly dead),’ and even if St. Paul was not 
bitten by the serpent (which is by no means certain—in- 
deed, is improbable) * his preservation from the bite is, 
according to the author, just as miraculous as his deliver- 
ance from its fatal effects. A noteworthy coincidence is 
also shown in the fact that the evil spirit, who in the 
gospel is the first to recognise Jesus as the Son of the 
Most High God (St. Luke viii. 28: ti éwot Kai col, Inood 
ule TOD Ocod Tod triaTov), here also at Philippi first pro- 
claims the evangelists as SodA01 Tod Ocod inpictov. 

In particular I would draw attention to the following — 
important points of similarity: As in the Acts (and, — 
mutatis mutandis, in the gospel), St. Paul, with his 
companions, betakes himself in the first place to the — 
synagogue (or to the place of prayer) ; converts are bap- 
tised “ with their whole house”; St. Paul teaches “ the | 
Way of Salvation,” or “the Way ” ; in Christian assem- 
blies “the bread is broken”; a college of Elders exists 
in the Church at Jerusalem; St. James appears 
at the head of that Church (xv. 13, but xii. 17 is still 
more striking) ; Christians use the expression, “ the will 
of God be done” (see St. Luke xxii. 42); St. Paul is 


’ St. Paul’s stretching himself upon Hutychus is only a stronger 
measure than the laying on of hands, which is always found in 
St. Luke’s accounts of healing. In St. Luke vii. 14 the touch- 
ing of the bier has the same significance. The only exception is 
Acts ix. 40. 


2 Hobart, 1c. p. 288, and infra in Appendix I, 
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ready to die “for the name of the Lord Jesus”; a 
classical reminiscence appears in xxviii. 4 (7) Aiken Sv ov 
elacev), an Homeric in the word dopévas ; likewise a 
word (@dpcos)* occurs which is used by Homer and 
the tragedians; St. Paul heals by means of laying on 
of hands;? and we can trace no strong interest in 
what is purely ecclesiastical. Wherever comparison 


1 Also dBpis and BdpBapo: should be mentioned. The classical 
reminiscences to be found in the Acts, outside the “‘ we’’ sections, are 
well known (the quotation from Aratus [Cleanthes], demodatuwr, 
Atomerés, Zets, “Apteuis, Stoics, Epicureans, and many others). In 
the gospel also may be found similar instances ; compare, for instance, 
Wellhausen on St. Luke xvi. 3. 

2 Also the somewhat sentimental expression (xxi. 13), rf movetre 
KAaloyres Kad cvvOpimroyrés mov Ty Kapdiay, fits in marvellously with 
many instances of sentimentality in the third gospel and the Acts 
(see ix. 39: mapéornoay maca af yxfpar Kralovem Kad emideckvdpevac 
xitavas Kad iudria boa emote: » Aopnds; cf. also xx. 19, 23, 25, 31, 37, 
38). These coincidences in feeling seem to me of special importance. 
St. Mark and St. Matthew speak only of the bitter tears of St. Peter ; 
but there is much weeping in St. Luke; our Lord Himself weeps 
over Jerusalem, and beatifies those that weep. We find the same 
trait in St. John, but not so strongly marked; it is Hellenic in 
character. 

3 Wellhausen has rightly emphasised this trait in the third gospel 
(“‘ Luk.,” s. 72). It is aremarkable coincidence that the author of the 
‘¢ we’ sections never uses the word “ Church.” He individualises the 
Christians in Tyre, Ptolemais, Caesarea, Jerusalem, Sidon, and Puteoli, 
and calls them “disciples,” ‘ brethren,” “friends” (unless in this 
case special friends are intended, which, however, is less probable, 
for in this case their names would most likely have been given). In 
St. Luke, as is well known, the word é«kAnola never occurs ; on the 
other hand, it is found twenty-three times in the Acts. But (1) the Acts 
uses the word both for Jewish and heathen assemblies (Vii. 38 ; xix. 32, 
39, 41), and by this shows that the word had not yet gained for the 
author of the Acts a sacred significance ; (2) of the other nineteen in- 
stances, in fifteen the reference is to the Church in general and to the 
communities of Jerusalem and Antioch. Of the remaining four occur- 
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is at all possible, we therefore find complete agree- 
ment.? 

Indeed, no difference worthy of mention can be dis- 
covered. It is true that in the account of the ship- 
wreck the personality of St. Paul is presented in fresher 
colours, and more vividly impresses us with the sense of 
its grandeur than anywhere else in the book ; but is this 
strange? The author was upon this occasion an 
admiring eye-witness of the Apostle’s heroic behaviour 
in an anxious and dangerous situation! We cannot be 


rences, in three instances the word is used in the plural, for the Churches 
in Europe and Asia (xiv. 23, xv. 41, xvi. 5), and once for the Church in 
Ephesus. In this point, therefore, there is no noteworthy difference 
between the Acts and the “‘ we” sections, for the latter alsouses adeApol 
and paéynrai—though not éxxcAnola—in a technical sense: adeAgol, 
i, 15 3 ix. 80; x. 23; xi. 1 (of dmdaroAa Kal of GdeApo) of dvTEs KaTA THY 
‘Iovdatav) ; xi. 29 (of vy 77 lovdalg a.) 5 xii. 17 ("IdnwBos k. of d.); xiv. 2 ; 
xv. 1, 3, 223 xv. 23 (twice of a. of é& €@vGv) ; xv, 32, 33, 36, 40; xvi. 
2,40; xvii. 6, 10, 14; xviii. 18, 27; and waénral, vi. 1, 2, 7; ix. 1, 
10, 19, 25, 26, 388 ; xi. 26 (here we see that it is the proper technical 
expression); xi. 29; xiii. 52; xiv. 20, 22, 28; xv. 10; xvi. 1; 
xviii. 23, 27; xix. 1, 9, 30; xx. 1, 30. In the Acts the Christians 
are called of &y:o: only in chap. ix. (twice) and in xxvi. 10 ; itis not, 
therefore, remarkable that this designation is wanting in the “we ’’ 
sections. Of of miorot (miorés) = Christians there are three examples 
in the Acts. One stands in the first half (x. 45), one in the second 
(xvi. 1), and one in the “ we”’ sections (xvi. 15). 

1 We may also notice such traits as the interest displayed in those 
persons with whom St. Paul lodged in the various cities. The “we” 
sections mention Lydia in Philippi, Philip in Cesarea, Mnason in 
Jerusalem, Publius in Malta. It is unnecessary to quote the numerous 
passages in the Acts of a similar kind; think only of Simon in 
Joppa, Jason in Thessalonica, &c. It is most remarkable that the 
‘“‘ we” sections share in the same by no means casual variation between 
IepoodAupa and ‘Iepovoadym which characterises the Acts. In xxi. 
4, 15, 17 we find ‘IepoodAvua, and in xxi. 11, 12,13 ‘Iepovcaanu. Good 
reasons may be assigned for the variation. 
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too thankful to him for this narrative; for, apart from 
what we learn from the Apostle’s own writings, this is 
the only record we possess which shows us how St. Paul 
by constant self-discipline had gained inward and out- 
ward peace for his own soul,and thus power over the souls 
of others. But the discussion of this point belongs to a 
later chapter. Here only one point must be mentioned 
—namely, that the interest in travelling and halting- 
places which is displayed in the “we” sections is by no 
means absent in the author of the Acts. He could not 
give such strong expression to this interest in other 
parts of his work, because he is there writing not as a 
fellow-traveller and an eye-witness, but from the report 
of others. But one need only refer to Acts xiv. 21-26, 
vill, 26, 40, ix. 32, 35, 36, 43, and x. 1 to recognise 
that in this point also the two works are not quite out 
of relationship to one another. 

Finally, we have above (pp. 3 ff.) investigated the 
conditions which must be satisfied if the third gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles are to be assigned to the 
authorship of the Luke who is named and characterised 
by St. Paul, and (apart from the “higher” criticism) 
we have found these conditions fulfilled in the work 
itself. In the same way, also, on the hypothesis of the 
identity of the authors of the Acts and the “we” sections, 
we may deduce from the latter (apart from the conformi- 
ties we have already noticed) certain conditions, and may 
find out whether they are satisfied in the book as a whole. 
In order to avoid repetition I refrain from dealing with 
these conditions at present (the question will be fully 
dealt with later), and confine myself to two points: 
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(1) One passage of the “ we” sections may be adduced 
which might seem to suggest that the author is to be dis- 
tinguished from the writer of the whole work. In xxi. 
10 Agabus is introduced as if he had not been before 
named, and yet he is already mentioned in xi. 28—and 
that in a remarkably similar situation. The conclusion 
drawn is that the author of the complete work carelessly 
copied this passage (xxi. 10) from his source, in which, 
of course, nothing was known of an earlier appearance of 
Agabus. To this conclusion we would oppose the 
following considerations : In the first place, Aristarchus 
is introduced (xxvii. 2) in such a way as to lead one to 
believe that he is here mentioned for the first time, and 
yet he has already appeared in xix. 29 and xx. 4 
[the latter passage cannot possibly be separated from 
the “we” narrative]. And, in the second place, we 
would only point out that the occurrence of the name 
“ Agabus ” in xi. 28 is doubtful, and is probably due to 
an ancient interpolation from xxi. 10. In xi. 28, as we 
read xatHrXOov ard ‘Iepocodtwav mpodphjrar eis 
"Aptidyeiav’ avaaras bé els €E ad’tav—ovopats "AyaBos 
—éonpawer dia T. TWVEvMATOS, K.T.A., We are not led to ex- 
pect the mention of the name of an individual prophet. 
In xxi. 10, however, we read xatHrXOév tis ard THs 
*Iovdaias [and thus certainly not from Jerusalem] 
mpopyntns ovoyats” AyaBos Kai eioeXO@v mpods Huds Kar 
dpas Thy Cwvnv tT. Ilavdov, «.7.4. How easily it would 
occur to any one to complete the former passage by adding 
the name from the latter! At all events, we cannot argue 
from one slight discrepancy, which admits of several 
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explanations, so long as no gap in the narrative and no 
rough edge in the style can be traced at the points of 
Junction of the “ we” sections with the rest of the work. 
(2) On the other hand, we may point to one striking 
instance of inward relationship between the “we” 
sections and the first half of the Acts. In the “ we” 
sections (xxi. 8) the author relates that he had fallen in 
with Philip the Evangelist at Caesarea, and with distinct 
reference to chap. vi. he speaks of him as “one of the 
seven.” This reference is quite in order—in fact, just 
what we might expect. But it is most strange, or 
rather it is only to be explained from identity of 
authorship, that in viii. 40 the account concerning this 
Philip concludes with the words, “ But Philip was found 
at Azotus ; and passing through he preached the gospel 
to all the cities, till he came to Caesarea” [and nothing 
further is said of him]. If the two authors were not 
identical, how in the wide world can it be explained that 
the author of the whole work displays such interest in the 
residence of Philip at Czsarea without telling us what 
he did there? The narrative admits only of the ideal 
conclusion: “there I met him at a later time” [not 
‘there he was met by someone else whose diary I shall 
later on incorporate in my work ”]. Nor even in xxi. 8 
are we told anything more concerning this Philip than 
that he with his four daughters dwelt in Czsarea. Thus 
the information given concerning him in x. 40 is simply 
purposeless if the author of the complete work is not 
speaking in xxi. 8. But this information is both 
intelligible and natural under the hypothesis of identical 


40 
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authorship ; it betrays the interest of the author of the | 


whole work and of the ‘‘we” sections in a personal 
acquaintance which was made in Ceesarea. 

We now proceed to our linguistic investigation. I 
have chosen the first and last passages of the “we” 


sections for detailed consideration. 


To go through the 


whole ninety-seven verses in similar fashion would simply 
impose a useless burden upon the reader. And, besides, 
chap. xxvii. has been excellently, though not thoroughly, 
treated by Klostermann. 


(xvi. 10) os 
5é To Spapa elder, 
evdéws éfntica- 
pev é&edOeciv eis 
(tiv?) Maxeédo- 
viav, ovpBiBa- 
fovres Ott Tpo- 
OKEKANTAL LAS O 
Oeos (0 KUptos ?) 
evayyericac at 
avtous. 


The interpolated 
recension — accord- 
ing to Blass it is the 
earlier—reads some- 
what as follows 
(Blass, 1896) : d:eyep- 
Gels ody Binyhoaro Td 
Spaya juiv, rai evohoa- 
pev bt mpooKkéKAnrat 
Huas 6 eds ebaryyert- 
gacba tos ev tH 
Maxedovig. 

Noety is foundin St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John, but not 
in St, Luke ; dieyelpew 


This temporal ws is never found in 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, but it 
occurs about forty-eight times in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts), and that in 
all parts of the work. 

To 6paua appears eleven times in 
the Acts; elsewhere in the whole New 
Testament it is only found once 
(St. Matthew xvii. 9).—7Td épaya 
eidev occurs x. 17 and xi. 5—with 
Brérew xii. 9, OPOn xvi. 9— 
(cidev) ev opdwats ix. 10; ix. 12; 
x. 3, 

eEnrnoapev eEehOciv]. Syteiv is not 
characteristic, since it is of constant 
occurrence in all four gospels and the 
Acts; yet see St. Luke xiii. 24: 
Entnoovow evoedOciy. St. Matthew 
has a different version here. For 
Enretv with the infin. vide Acts xiii. 
8, xvii. 5, xxi. 31. eX Oeiv eis], 
Acts xi. 25; xiv. 20. 

cup.BiBalovres]. Wanting in the 
gospels, but found in two other places 


| 
: 
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does not occur else- 
where in the Acts 
(oncein St. Luke viii. 
24), 


(xvi. 11) a- 
axGevres 5€(odv ’) 
ato Tpwddos ev- 
Ou8popsjoapev els 
Py apoOpakny, TH 
dé émiovcn «is 
Néav trod. 


in the Acts : ix. 22, oupPiBalov ore 
ovTOS EoTLY O Agee ae 3 xix. 33, ouve- 
BiBacay AréEavdpov. Also only i in 
St. Luke éuGiBdfew (xxvii. 6) and 
emi BiBatew (St. Luke x. 34, xix. 35; 
Acts xxiii, 24), 

mpooKéxrntas (o Géos) |. This word 
is used of God only in the Acts— 
vide Acts xiii, 2, eis TO épryov 6 mpo- 
oKéxhnuat avtovs, and ii. 39. Also 
the perfect middle is only found in 
xiii. 2 and in this passage, 

evayyeNicacOat avtovs]. This 
idiom does not occur in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John, but is found 
in St. Luke’s gospel eight times and 
in the Acts fifteen times. evay- 
yertleoOar twa: Acts viii. 25, 40, 
Sis S2, xiv. 15, 21. 

There are numerous examples in 
the Acts of the construction @s ¢idev 

. E&ntncapev Fed Ociy ... tuuPuBa- 
Cortes. 

[It is to the point to note that 
according to this verse St. Paul’scom- 
panion who writes here was not simply 
a fellow-traveller, but also a mission- 
ary together with the Apostle. | 


avayec0ar=navem solvere is ex- 
clusively Lukan; it occurs eleven 
times in the “ we ” sections, and else- 
where in St. Luke viii. 22 and Acts 
xiii. 13, xviii. 21. 

TH émtovon is found in the New 
Testament only in the Acts (five 
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The interpolated 
recension reads 
somewhat as follows 
(Blass, J.c.): TH dt 
enavpioy dvaxOevtes de 
T. ev. eis &., kal TH 
émiobon nucpa eis N, 7. 

The expression Ti 
éravpioy is frequent 
in the Acts. 


(xvi. 12) xa- 
KeiOev eis Pirit- 
Tous, HTUs éotly 
T POTN THS LEP Loos 
THs }~=Maxedovias 

/ / 
TONS, KONwWVLA. 
5 \ > 4 
Huey O€ ev tavTn 
Th mode, SvaTpi- 
Bovres juépas T1- 
vas. 


Blass, following 
earlier scholars, pro- 
poses to read mpérns 
sspldos because the 
usual reading does 
not coincide with 
facts. Interpola- 
tions: Kepadh for 
mpotn (D.), diebus 
multis (Gigas). 


times)—vide xvii. 26, xx. 15, xxi. 18, 
xxiii. 11. In the first passage it is 
accompanied by 7épq, in the last by 
vuKTi. 

[It is not true to say that interest 
in the stages of journeys is only dis- 
played in the “we” sections. ‘The 
same trait is found elsewhere in 
the book—cft xiii. 4, xiii. 13, xiv. 
19-26, (xvi. 6-8), xviii. 18-23. Of 
course we do not find dates indi- 
cated so closely as in the “we” 
sections. } 


KaxeiOev—vide Acts vii. 4, xiii. 21, 
Xiv. (26,° xx. 16, xxi." 1 xxving 
xxvill. 15. It does not occur else- 
where in the whole New Testament. 

nts]. Used for # on the same 
ground (perhaps because it is Attic) 
as in verses 16 and 17 and vii. 53, 
x. 41, xiii. 31. St. Luke is fond of 
these compound relatives. With the 
feminine cf. v. 58. 

TpwaTn|. mpatos in this secondary 
sense is a favourite word with St. 
Luke only—vide St. Luke xix. 47 : of 
mpa@To. T. A\aod, Acts xiii. 50: Tods 
TPOTOUS T. TONEWS, XVIl. 4: yuvaLKaD 
TPOTWOV, XXV. 2: Ob MpaToL TeV 
*Toviaiwy, xxviii. 7: 0 Tp@Tos T. viToU 
(“we” section); xxviii, 17: réav 
*Tovdaiwy mpétovs. Elsewhere only 
once—St. Mark vi. 21 : of mparou THs 
Tandiraias. 

epioos]. Wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John. On the 
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other hand, it is found in St. Luke 
x. 42, Acts viii. 21. 

ovatpiBovtes]. The word is specifi- 
cally Lukan. It occurs eight times 
in the Acts, elsewhere in the whole 
New Testament only once (St. John 
ili. 22). It is accompanied by the 
accusative of duration of time also in 
Xiv. 3 (ikavov ypovov), xx. 6 (juépas 
émtd), XXv. 6 (nmépas ov mrelous 
OKT@), XXV. 14 (qAelous muépas). 
The construction of the participle 
with %v (joav, &c.) is found about a 
hundred times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts), and in all the other 
writings of the New Testament to- 
gether about sixty times. 

nuépas twas]. An expression 
characteristic of the Acts—vide ix. 
19, x= 48, xv. 36, xxiv. 24, xxv. 
13; wanting in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark. 1uépas trrAeioves is also 
characteristic of the Acts, and is 
found twice in the “we” sections 
(xxi. 10, xxvii. 20), twice in the 
remaining chapters |(xill. 31, xxiv. 
11), and nowhere else in the New 
‘Testament. Lastly, also 1yépae 
ixavai is peculiar to the Acts. It 
occurs once in the “we” sections 
(xxvii. 7), and elsewhere only in Acts 
ix. 23, 43, xviii. 18. 

[The author does not presuppose 
in his readers any knowledge of 
Macedonia; that he himself is not 
a Macedonian is clear from 
XXVii. 2.] 
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(xvi. 13) 7H Te 
nuépa TOV caB- 
Z > la 
Batwv é&ndrOo- 
n 4 
pev &Em THs Tv- 
Ans Tapa TToTa- 
pov, ov évomifo- 
fev = Tpowevynv 
elvat, Kal Kabi- 
cavTes €hadovpev 
tTais ovvedOov- 
oats yuvareiv. 
Blass conjectures, 
in my opinion on in- 
sufficient grounds, 
evdurCev ey mpocevxXf 
eivat. Interpola- 
tions: édéKe: mpo- 


cevxy efvat (D.), cuve- 
AnAvOvlas (D.). 


TH huépa Tov caSBatov|. Want-— 
ing in St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
but occurring in St. Luke iv. 16, 
xiv. 5 (rob ca8Barov in both these 
passages), Acts xiii. 14, 

te]. There is no trace of this 
use of ve in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke ; it is, however, found 
in Acts i. 15, ii. 33, 37, 40, iv. 13, 
14, 33, v. 19, xiii. 52, and in many 
other passages. 

mapa rotamov|. Just as in x. 6: 
oikia mapa Oddacoav; x. 82: Eevige- 
tat év oikia jluwvos tapa Gadaccay. 

ob]. Wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John, found twice (three times) 
in St. Matthew and fourteen times 
in St. Luke (nine of these in the 
Acts, in all parts of that book). 

SoHE vouitev is wanting 
in St. Mark and St. John; in St. 
Matthew it is found three times, in 
St. Luke (gospel and Acts) ten (nine) 
times. In St. Matthew, however, 
it is always followed by é7, but in 
St. Luke by the accusative with 
infinitive. Only in Acts xxi. 29 
does it take dru (because of attrac- 
tion). 

kadioavres|. Vide Acts xiii. 14: 
eNOdvres eis THY GUvaywyny TH Huépa 
Tov caBBatwv éxabioar. 

édadoduer |. Without object (with 
the dative of the person), as in vii. 
7 44, 1x. 27, x. 'T (x. 32), xieus 

c 

T. cuvehOovoais y.|. Peculiar to the 
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(xvi. 14) ai tus 
Vt J 4 

yuvn ovouats Av- 
dia, TtoppupoTH- 
Mis TOoAEws Ova- 
Telpwv, ceBouevn 
tov Oedv, Kovev, 
e € , , 
Hs 0 KUpLOS Su7- 
voifey THY Kap- 
dlav mpocéyew 
ToIs AaAoupéevols 
vo Ilavnov. 

Interpolations: 
ais won. (D.), Hrovoey 


(Dial.), audiebat ver- 
bum (gpw). 


Acts—vide i. 6: 


ol auvenOovTes, i. 


| Q1: tev cuverOovTwv avdpav, KIST 


cuvehnrvOoras TOANOVS. Besides, cf. 
li. 6, v. 16, xix. 32, xxi. 22, xxv. 17, 
xxviii. 17. 

[In connection with édadodpuer, 
vide verse 10, concluding note.] 

[Notice the correct variation of 
tenses—imper. aorist and perfect— 
in verses 12-15, just as is found in 
other parts of the Acts. | 


Kat TUS yur? dvomate A.]. Vide 
ix. 10: Hv dé Ts pabyrhs: ovoparre 
"Avavias, xiv. 8: Kai Tus avnp, St. 
Luke, xi. 27: erdpacd tis govny 
yuvyn, Acts xviii. 7; 7A@ev els ofxlav 
Twos ovouat. Titiov “Iovotov 
ocBouévou Tov Gedy. The expression 
tis avnp or avnp (yuvn) Tis is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John; on the other hand, it is 
of constant occurrence in St. Luke 
(vide, besides the passages mentioned, 
St. Luke viii. 27, Acts iii. 2, v. 1, 
vill. 9, x. 1,xvi. 9, xxi. 10, xxv, 14); 
This odvdéuate is found only once 
in each of the gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, but in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts) about thirty 
times, and in several places the con- 
struction is exactly the same as it is 
here. 

morews ©.]. Often in St. Luke, 
never in St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Cf. Acts xi. 5: év wodew *Iomrn, 
xxvii. 8: modus Aacéa. 
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ccBouevyn T.0.]. oéBerPas occurs © 
in the gospels only in quotations. 
In the Acts it is found seven times, 
and, indeed, as here, in the technical 
sense—vide xiii. 43: tav "Iovdaiwv 
kal Ttoav cEBomévav mpoondrvUTwD, 
xiii. 50: tas ceBopévas yvvaikas, 
xvii. 4: tav ceRouévwr “EX Hv, 
xvii. 17: trois “Iovdalou Kat Tots 
ocBopmévous, xviii. 7: “Iovotou oeBo- 
pévov Tov Gedy, xviii. 8: c€BecOar 
tov Oedy (once besides in another 
sense, xix. 27). 

nxovev |. Lukan—vide the conclud- 
ing note on verse 13. ‘The imperfect 
nKovev is never found in St. Matthew 
and St. John; in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) it is found eight times 
(in St. Mark three times). 

fs]. This continuation of the 
period by means of a relative is 
specially Lukan, and is not so com- 
mon in Greek as in Latin—vide, e.g, 
Acts ii. 24, ili. 3, xi. 6, xxiii, 203 
xxv. 16, and other passages. 

o «upios|. That the Ascended 
Christ is represented as the actor in 
such cases and that He is called 
0 kuptos is characteristic of St. Luke 
—vide Acts ix. 10 ff. and elsewhere. 

dujvorEev]. Wanting in St. 
Matthew and St. John, found once 
in St. Mark (vii. 34); in St. Luke it 
is found seven times—cf. St. Luke 
xxlv. 31: dunvolyOncav oi dbOarpol, 
xxiv.32: odyi 17) Kapdla Hudy Kavoméevn 
nv, OS EAaeL Hutv, @s Sunvouyev 
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(xvi. 15) as dé 
’ / Wee & 
éBarrian, Kat o 
Oikos avThs, Tap- 

/ 4 
exdreoev éyou- 
aa’ «i KeKpixaTé 
ME TLOTHV TO KU- 
piw eival, eioed- 
Oovres els Tov 
oiKOv pou mévere* 
Kal TapeBiacato 
eon 
pas. 

Interpolations: 
mas 6 olxos (Dw), 
[wapexdreoey] Pau- 


lum et nos (p2w), 
Geg for xupt» (D.), 


mei TAS ypahas, xxiv. 45: Sunvorter 
avT@Y TOV VOY TOD GUVLéVAaL TAS 
ypadas ; Acts vii. 56, xvii. 3. 

mpoaéyety |. Wanting i in St. Mark 
and St. John. In St. Matthew it 
occurs only in the sense of “take 
heed”; in this sense, moreover, it 
occurs often in St. Luke, but also in 
the sense “give heed” (as here)— 
Acts vill. 6, mpocetyov ot dyXou Tots 
Aeyouévors, and Acts viii. 10, 
TPOTELYXOV AUTO. 

Tois Nadoupévols v. IT.]. Just as 
in Acts xiii. 45: tots tio IIavvou 
Aarovpevors. Vide also xvii. 19: 4 b7r0 
gov Narovpévyn Siday7, xiii. 42: eds 
To 0peTaekD = oaBBatov RarnOjvar 
avTois Ta piwara tadta. Cf. St. 
Luke ii. 33, Tad Aarovpeva strept 
avtod, and i. "45. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the gospels. 


@S 8e]. Vide verse 10. 

kat o oixos|. The same construc- 
tion as in xviii. 2. 

otxos |. The mention of the house, 
and that in the sense of the family, is 
characteristic of St. Luke—vide x. 2, 
xi. 14, xvi. 31 (cwOnon od Kai o 
oixds cov), xviii. 8. 

mapexdrccev Aéyouvoa|. Vide ii. 40: 
TapEeKanre A€ywv. Tapaxddrew with- 
out an object also in ix. 38, xili. 42, 
mines O20 xix. - 31, xx 12. xxiv. 74) 
xxvii. 33. apaxdderv=to entreat, 
as in xvi. 9. 

ei... Kexp.]. This unassuming 
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elveAdvres for ciceA- 
Odvtes (D.). 


very nearly = ézre’. The construction 
is just the same as in iv. 9, xi. 17. 
xexpixate]. Does not occur in 
this weakened sense in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John; see, on the 
contrary, St. Luke vii. 43 (dp@és 
éxpwas), xii. 57, and several passages 
in the Acts—e.g., xv. 19, xvi. 4 (7a 
Sdypatara Kexpiméva), Xx.16(Kexpicer 
0 IIadXos), xxvi. 8, xiii. 46 (aE&lous 
Kpivete éavtTovs THs aiwviov Fwis). 
math TO Kupin]. Vide x.1: vids 
yuvaikos *Iovéaias morns, x. 45: 
ot €x TepiTouns mroTot. ‘These are 
the only passages in the gospel and 
the Acts. For 7d xupiw, vide 
xviii. 8: Kpiomos érictevoey TH 
Kupia ody 6AM TO OlKw adTodD. St. 
Paul says : muaTos év Kuply. 
eiaeNOovtes eis 7. otxov]. Vide 
ix. 17: efonrOev els THY olKlay ; Xi. 
12: elonrOomev cfs Tov oixov. For 
“house” in the ordinary sense St. 
Luke varies between ofxos and oixéa. 
pévete| = “take up your abode,” 
as in ix. 43, wetvas év “Idan Tapa 
Tit Siuwve, and in xviii. 3, dua 7d 
OmOTEXVOY Eival Euevevy Trap’ avTois. 
Mévew is found three times in St. 
Matthew, twice in St. Mark, twenty- 
one times in St. Luke. 
mapaBiacato|. This word does 
not occur again in the New Testa- 
ment except in St. Luke xxiv. 29, a 
passage which has a remarkable like- 
ness to the one we are dealing with : 
Kal TapeBidoavto avTov Aéyov- 
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(xvi. 16) éyéve- 
To Sé Tropevopé- 
VoOVv Huav eis THY 
TPOTEVYHV, Tal- 
dicKny Tuva éyou- 
Cav Tvevpa TU- 
Owva bravticar 
Huy, Hrs épyaci- 
ay TOA TrapeEl- 
xev Tois Kupious 
QUTHS MavTEvomeE- 
vn. 

_Tb0wvos, GravTho at 
given in some an- 
cient authorities. In- 
terpolation: o4 


TovUToU payT. 


TES’ petvov peO” Hudyv .. . Kal 
2 fol nw tal cal 
elonrOev Tov petvar ody avTots. 


Concerning the different construc- 
tions with éyévero which St. Luke 
uses, vide Plummer’s “ Commentary 
on St. Luke,” p. 45 f. The construc- 
tion with the acc. and infin., which 
is very common in St. Luke (twelve 
times in the Acts), is wanting in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. 
For the temporal use of the gen. 
abs. vide St. Luke xi. 14: éyévero 
Tov Saoviov é&eXOovtos, Acts xxii, 
17: éyévero b€ . . . mpocevyopuévou 
pov... yevéoOas pe év exotdace, 

mopevoévov|. A favourite word 
of St. Luke which is wanting in St. 
Mark, St. Luke says, sropevecOa 
eis T. ovpavov (Acts i. 10, 11), dia 
pécou avtay émropevero (St. Luke iv. 
31), mopevov eis Tov otxoy (St. Luke 
v. 24), &c. 

maidicxny |. Vide Acts xii. 13. 

éyovoay mvedua]. Often in St. 
Luke in the gospel and the Acts— 
vide St. Luke iv. 33, xiii. 11, Acts 
viii. ‘7, xix. 138. Wanting in St. 
Matthew and St. John. 

vmavtjoat]. Not found elsewhere 
in the Acts, but vide St. Luke viii. 
Q7, xiv. 31. 

47s]. For 4 Lukan, as in verse 
12. 
épyaciay TroXd Trapetyev]. épya- 
aia (see also verse 19) is not found in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, or St. John; 


D 
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(xvi. 17) adr 
Katakorovlbovaa 
T® Ilaviw kab 
Ce ew / 
ny Expacev réy- 
ovoa’ OUTOL Oi aV- 
Opwrrot S00d01 T0d 
Geod Tod inpictov 

3 / vA 
elaty, olTLves KaT- 
ayyéAXovat tiv 
egy 
odov awTnpias. 
kaTakoAovenoaca : 
with good authority, 
and probably correct 
(Blass). 


Interpolation: 
ebayyeAtCovrat in 


on the other hand, vide Acts xix. 24: 
TAapelyeTo TOLS TEYVITALS Epya- 
clap ovK Odlynv, Xix. 25: éx« TaUTNS 
THs épyaclas. It is found also in 
the gospel (but in another sense)— 
vide xii. 58: 50s épyaciav. If this is 
a Latinism (“da operam,” Well- 
hausen) it is not the only one in 
St. Luke. We may consider as 
Latinisms the constant use of the 
relative to conjoin clauses (vide 
sup., on verse 14), and probably also | 
the use of ypioGa (xxvii. 3, 17). 
For mapéyew vide wapéyew Kotrov 
(St. Luke xi. 7, xviii. 5), miotiw 
(Acts xvii. 31), jovyiav (Acts xxii. 
2), prravOpwriav (Acts xxviii. 2). 
tots kupios}|. Also in St. Luke 
xix. 83. With singular exactness 
stress is laid upon the fact that the 
mados belonged to several masters. 


airy]. This use of odtos to re- 
peat the subject is very common 
in the Acts—vide viii. 26, ix. 36, 
x. 6, 32, 36, xiii. 7, xiv. 9, xviii. 
25, 26, &c. 

Kataxo\ov0odca|. The word is 
found only once again in the New 
Testament, namely, in St. Luke 
xxill, 55: xataxorovdncacat al 
yuvaixes. (N.B.—7piv here does not 
include St. Paul.) 

expalev réyouoa|. Vide St. Luke 
iv. 41: dayuowa xpdfovta cal éyou- 
ta; Acts xix. 28: &xpaov Néyovres. 

obTot of dvOpwrro.|. Vide Acts iv. 
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place of xatayyéa- 16: Tots dvOpw@rois TovTous, of. Vv. 25 
Povo {D.). D.also y, 38 (the same phrase); xvi. 20: 
omits &vOpwror. - Se é poids 

ovTot ot avOpwrrot, Vi. 13: 6 dvOpwrros 
ovTos, xxvi. 31, 32 (the same phrase), 
Xxvili. 4 (the same phrase). 

dodA01 T. Oeod]. Vide Acts iv. 29: 
dds Tots SovdAo1s cov, St. Luke ii. 
29: tov Sovrdv cov (scil. “ of God”). 
Wanting elsewhere in the Gospels. 

Tov Geod Tov wpicrov]. Except 
in a doubtful passage of St. Mark 
(v. 7) and in Hebrews vii. 1 this 
expression is found only in St. Luke 
out of all the writings of the New 
Testament (Gospel five times, Acts 
twice). It occurs as a rule without 
6 Beds, but vide St. Luke viii. 28, vie 
Tov Oeod Tod tpicrov. Also To tyos 
as the place of the Deity and 
vyotvaba of Christ occur only (each 
twice) in St. Luke. 

oitwves|. Vide notes on verses 12 
and 16. With the narrative here 
compare that of xix. 15, which is 
very similar. 

KatayyéAXovoly |. The word does 
not occur in the gospels, but eleven 
times in the Acts, and, indeed, in all 
parts of the book—vide, ¢.g., iv. 2 
(dvactacw), xiii. 5 and xv. 36 (Tov 
Adyov), xiii. 38 (Adeow awapT), XV. 
21 (€n), xvii. 3, 23 CInoodv). 

6d0v cwrnpias|. Vide St. Luke i. 
79: 0d0¢ etonvns (which is the same), 
xx. 21: 6805 Tod Oeod, Acts ii. 28: 
6d0vs Cons, ix. 2, xiii. 10, xviii, 25: 
6805 Tod Kupiov, xviii. 26: d509 Tod 
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Ocod, xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 22. 
Sornpla is wanting in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and is found once in 
St. John; in St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts) it occurs ten times—vide, €.2'+5 
Acts xiii. 26: 6 NOyos THs cwTyplas 
tavtns, St. Luke i. 69: Képas 
cwtnpias, St. Luke i. 77: years 
cwtnplas. Besides, we find TO 
cotnplov T. Oeod in St. Luke ii. 30, 
iii. 6, Acts xxviii. 28." 


After this demonstration those who declare that this 
passage (xvi. 10-17) was derived from a source, and so 
was not composed by the author of the whole work, take 
up a most difficult position. What may we suppose the 
author to have left unaltered in the source? Only the 
“we”? For, in fact, nothing else remains! In regard to 


1 To show that in what directly precedes and follows the same 
relations of style and vocabulary prevail we would also compare 
verses 9 and 18 (where no ‘‘we” occurs). Verse 9: kat dpaua 
(vide note on verse 10) dd [77s] vuxrds (only in Acts v. 19, xvii. 10, 
xxiii. 31) 7G MatAw &p6n (vide note on verse 10) avip Makedéy tis 
(this is Lukan—vide note on verse 15) jv éords (vide note on verse 
15) xa mapaxarav (vide note on verse 15) adrdy kal Aéywv" SiaBas 
(elsewhere only St. Luke xvi. 26) Bondnoov juiv. Verse 18; rTovro 
5€ éwoles émt moAAds juépas (duration of time with emf and acc., 
St. Luke iv. 25, x. 35, xviii. 4; Acts iii, 1, iv. 5, xiii. 31, xvii. 2, 
Xviii. 20, xix. 8, 10, 34, xx. 11,xxvii. 20; never in St. Mark and St. 
John; once in St. Matthew, but only é¢’ dcov, ix. 15), S:amovndels (else- 
where in the New Testament only Acts iv. 2) kat émiorpépas (used as 
in Acts xv. 36) 7@ mveduare elmer” mapayyérAAw (vide St. Luke viii. 29: 
mapnyy. T. mvevuart eeAOetv ard ; never in St. John, in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark once or twice each, inSt. Luke fifteen times) év dvduare 
"Inood Xpiorod ebedGciv am’ adrijs' Kal etjrOev aitH tH Hpa ([ev] adr 
tf Spa is besides found in the New Testament only in St. Luke ii. 
38 vii. 21, x. 21, xii. 12, xiii, 31, xx. 19, Acts xxii, 13). 


1 
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vocabulary, syntax, and style he must have transformed 
everything else into his own language! As such a pro- 
cedure is absolutely unimaginable, we are simply left to 
infer that the author is here himself speaking. We 
may even go a step further: It is quite improbable 
—at least, so far as this narrative is concerned—that 
this passage had been written down years ago in the 
author’s “ diary,” and then had been simply copied into 
his work. Could he, when he was twenty or thirty 
years younger—for this time, approximately, may have 
elapsed between the occurrence of the events and the 
composition of the Acts—could he then have observed so 
closely the same rules of method and proportion, could 
he have written in so similar a style and with so similar 
a vocabulary as he did later? No! this passage was first 
written down together with, and in close connection with, 
the composition and writing of the whole work. No sen- 
sible person can judge otherwise. It may well have been 
that the author possessed short notes which refreshed his 
memory. Yet even this hypothesis is unnecessary here ; 
it will come up for consideration in connection with later 
sections of the “‘ we” account. 

I now proceed with the section chap. xxviii. 1-16. 
In its contents it affords so few parallels to what has 
been before narrated that we should naturally be pre- 
pared for few or no instances of conformity with what 
has gone before. They are therefore the more striking 


and significant. 


(xxviii. 1) Kal. Siaowbévres]. Vide St. Luke vii. 3: 
Suacwbertes TOTe Svacwon TOvdoddrov avTov, Acts Xxill. 
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éméyvomev “OTL 
Meritn 9 vacos 
KaNELTAL, 


(xxviii. 2) of 
Te BapBapo tra- 
petyay ov THY TU- 
youcay didap- 
Opwrriav nuiv' a- 
sravresyap mupav 
m™poceNdBovto 
TavTas nas Sia 
TOV UETOV TOV efe- 
oTOTA Kal Sud TO 
Woyos. 


d€ for te in good 
authorities ; likewise 
TpocavedduBavoy, 
mavras is wanting in 
some authorities. 
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24: 8sac@owor Tov ITabXov, xxvii. 
43, 44, xxviii. 4. 


St. Matthew (xiv. 36). 

tore]. For this use see St. Luke 
xxi. 10, Acts i. 12, vi. 11, xxv. 12, 
xxvi. 1. 

éréyvopev]. In this construc- 
tion wanting in St. Matthew and St. 
John, occurs once in St. Mark, in 
St. Luke (gospel and Acts) nine 
times—vide, e.g., Acts xix. 34: 
éruyvovtes OTt “Tovdatos, xxii. 19: 
érriyvovs 6Tt “Pwpaios, &c. 


te]. Concerning this Lukan use 
of te vide note on xvi. 13. 

mapetyav|. Vide note on xvi. 16. 

ov Thy tuxovcay|. Vide xix. 11: 
Suvamers od Tas TUYovoas, Tuyydvew 
is wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John, but is found six times 
in St. Luke (gospel and Acts). For 
the negative expression vide Acts 
xii. 18 and xix.. 23: tdpayos ov« 
ONLyos, xix. 24: odK« ddALynV épyaciar, 
Xiv. 28: ypdvoy ovK odjtyov, xv. 2: 
aovintncews ovUK Orlyns, XVil. 4: 
yuvaiK@y ov« OAlyat, xvii. 12: avdpav 
ovK OrLYOL, XXVii. 20: yetUBvos OvK 
oriyou. Also elsewhere in the Acts 
wherein a distinct preference is shown 
for such negative expressions, vide, 
€.2.5 XX. 12: mapexrnOnoav ov 
METpios, Xxi. 39: ovK donpmou TOrEwS, 
xiv. 17; St. Luke xv. 13 (od wow) ; 
St. Luke vii. 6 (0d paxpav) ; Acts 


Wanting in St. | 
Mark and St. John; found once in | 


: 
| 
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(xxvili. 3) ov- 
otpéeypavtos  Se- 
tov IlavAov ppv- 
ydavev TL TAHVOS 
Kar émOévtos em 
TH TUPAY, exLova 
amo THs Oépyns 
é&eNOodca Kably- 
apev THs xeELpos 

ge 
avtov. 


i. 5: od peta Todas TavTas Huépas, 
xiv. 17: ov« adpdptupov, xxvii. 14: 
peta ov modv. This litotes, which 
thus occurs in St. Luke at least 
seventeen times (four of these in 
the “we” sections), is as good as 
absent elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. 

apavtes mupav. Vide St. Luke xxii. 
25 : anpavtwy bé Top. 

mpoceXaPovto|. Does not occur 
in this sense in the gospels. On the 
other hand, vide Acts xviii. 26: 
IIpicxi\rXa Kal ’Axidras Tpoceda- 
Bovto avrov. 

terov]. Wanting in the gospels 
(which use instead the vulgar 
Bpéxew, Bpoxn). But see Acts xiv. 
We 


édectatal. éproravas is not found 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John. On the other hand, it occurs 
eighteen times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts). Acts xxii. 20: épeotas. 


ovotpéavtos]. This word occurs 
elsewhere in the New ‘Testament 
(apart from two interpolations in the 
Acts) only in St. Matthew xvii. 22 
(and this is doubtful). On the other 
hand, cvorpo¢y is found in Acts xix. 
40, and xxiii. 12. 

mOos|. Elsewhere used only of 
men, except here and St. Luke v. 6: 
mrHOos ix9tav.—With this use of 71 
cf. St. Luke xxiii. 8, xxiv. 41, Acts v. 
2, viii. 36, xi. 5, xviii. 14, xxv. 19. 
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(xxviii. 4) ws 


dé eldov of BapBa- 
pot Kpeuamevov TO 
Onpiov é€K THs 
XELPOS ; avTod, 
™pos aArjOUS 
éNeyov’ TravtTws 
overs €aTw oO 


» a 
avOpwros ovTos, 
dv  SiacwOévta 
> a if 

€x THs Gardoons 
e / lo) > 
n Aixn Shy ov« 
elacev. 


Within the New Testament it is_ 
characteristic of St. Luke. 

amo]. Weiss, and others with him, 
declare that azo here = Attic dmé— 
vide St. Luke xxi. 26, Acts xi. 19, 
xii. 14, xx. 9, xxii. 11; but dad 
here can be very well explained 
according to its hindemenrel sense. . 
eEépxerUar amd is very rare in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John 
(altogether about six times) ; in St. 
Luke’s gospel it is found twelve 
times—vide Acts xvi. 18 (p.52,note). 


as dé]. Vide note on xvi. 10. 

mavTos|. Is not found in St. 
Matthew,St. Mark, and St. John. On 
the other hand, vide St. Luke iv. 24: 
Tavtws épeiré wou (Acts xviii. 21, Sef 
He wavT@s THY éoptiy Tohoat) ; Acts 
xxl. 22: mdvtws Set wAHOos cuver- 
Oeiv. 

0 avOpwros odtos]. Vide note on 
xvi. 17 (Acts v. 28, vi, 13, xxii. 26, 
xxvi. 31). 

With the whole sentence cf. xxvi. 
32: édadouv mpds aAAHAOUS AéyovTeES 
dre ovdév Oavatov dEtov Tpdooe O 
avOpwos ovTos. 

Gv]. Vide xxv. 19: by &backev 
ITadndos Shv, xxv. 24: phy Sev adrov 
Sv, St. Luke xxiv. 23: of Aéyovow 
avrov thv, Acts xxii. 22: od KabhKev 
avtov Sv. Peculiar to St. Luke. 

elacev]. Not found in St. Mark 
and St. John, once in St. Matthew 
(xxiv. 43), in St. Luke (gospel and 
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(xxviii. 5) o 
Mev odv atroTiWd- 
Eas Td Onpiov eis 
TO TUp érradev ov- 
dev Kakov, 


(xxviii. 6) of dé 
TpoceooOKwMV av-~ 
\ / / 
TOV MEAXNELY TIL- 
mpacba 7 KaTa- 
Tittew apve ve= 
Kpov. éml mov 
5é a’tav tTpoc- 
SoxovtTwy Kai Oe- 
@povyTwY jundév 
GToTrov eis avTov 
yivopevoy, eTa- 
Banropmevos éderyov 
> \ om / 
avrov eivat Oeov. 


Acts) ten times (of these ov« éav four 
times). 


ev ovv and pev ow... dé are 
found in the Acts about twenty- 
eight times, in the gospel once (iii. 
18); they are wanting in St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. John. 
Notice that the occurrence of these 
narrative particles is equally spread 
over the Acts. 

atrotivdéas]. In the New Testa- 
ment this word is only found besides 
in St. Luke ix. 5; here St. Matthew 
and St. Mark use é«twaocew. 

ovdév Kaxov]. Similarly in the New 
Testament only in Acts xvi. 28: 
pndev mpaéns cou KaKov. 


of dé]. As in xxi. 20, 32. 

mpoceddxov]. Wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John; occurs only 
twice in St. Matthew (xi. 3, xxiv. 
50), in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) 
eleven times. 

pedrew]. Constructions with 
péAXev are very frequent in all parts 
of the Acts (thirty-five times). 

xatamimrew |. Inthe New Testa- 
ment only here and in xxvi. 14. 

advo). In the New Testament 
only here and in ii. 2, xvi. 26. 

vexpov]. As in v. 10: edpov 
avtny vexpav, and xx. 9: %p0n 
veKpos. 

él modv]. Vide xvi. 18: émt 
Todas Hwépas, xili. 31: earl juépas 
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(xxviii. 7) év 
5€ Tois mept Tov 
TOTOV éKElvoY v= 
T™HXEv yopia TO 

n / 
TPT THs VITO, 
ovowatt IlorXi@, 
ds avadeEduevos 
NAS Tuépas Tpels 


qmrelovs, Xvili. 20: él mdeElova 

Le! mid SUN / 
xpovov, XxXvil. 20: él m)eLovas 
nuépas, Xvii. 2: éml caBBata Tpia, 
xix. 8: éml phvas tpeis, xix. 10: 
ért érn Svo, xix. 34: él dpas dvo, 
xx. 9: él mrelov Siadeyouévovu, Xx. 
11: é¢’ (kavov opirgroas, xxiv. 4: émi 
mrelov o¢ evkoTTw. St. Luke alone 
of the New Testament writers uses 
évi in a temporal sense. 

arorov|, Wanting in St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. John (caxov 
used instead), but found also in St. 
Luke xxiii. 41 and Acts xxv. 5 (and, 
indeed, just as here: to dtozov). 
The construction of the sentence 
both in sense and grammar is 
just as bad as it is in xxii. 17 f. 
and xxi. 34: yp Suvapévov avtov 
€KENEUTED. 

els aut. yuv.]. yiyveo@as eis occurs 
only in St. Luke—vide St. Luke iv. 
23: yevoueva ets THY Kadapvaovp. 
Vide also St. Luke v. 17: ddvamis 
jv eis TO iao8ar adtov. The par- 
ticipial use of yiyvec@ar (except 
in determination of time) is also 
Lukan. 


Tots rept]. Wanting in St. Mat- 
thew ; vide St. Luke xxii. 49, Acts 
xiii. 13, 

totov éxetvov]. Vide xvi. 3: dvtas 
€v Tots TOTTOLS exElVoLS. 

umhpyxev |. vmrdpyecv is wanting in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John; is found thirty-three times 
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hiroppovws é&é- 
vioeV. 


(xxviii. 8) éyé- 
veto dé TOY TATEPA 

a / 
tov ILomdtov Tv- 
petois Kal ducev- 
TEpiw oTUVEXopLE- 
vov Kkataxketobar, 

\ a ¢ a 
mpos ov o IIav- 
hos eloeNOwv Kai 
TpoaevedpEevos, €- 
miOels Tas YElpas 
avT@, idoato av- 
TOV. 


in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) ; only 
twice besides with the dative—Acts 
iii. 6, iv. 37. 

tT. mpoTtw|. Vide xiii. 50: tovs 
MpoTous T. TOAEWS, XXV. 2: ob 
mpato. tav Lovdaiwy. See also the 
note on xvi. 12. Yet it ought 
to be mentioned that the title 
mpwtos Meritaiwy (municipn Meli- 
tensiwum primus omnium) has the 
authority of inscriptions. 

évépate II.]. Vide note on xvi. 
14. 

eEécev|. Fevifew does not occur 
in the gospels; see, however, Acts x. 
6, 18, 23 ( adrovs é&évce), 32, xvii. 
20, xxi. 16. 


For éyévero with acc. and inf. 
(Lukan) see the note on xvi. 16. 

ouvexyspevov|. Combined with 
mupetTo, is found besides only in St. 
Luke iv. 38. The whole expression 
is of a distinctly medical character— 
vide p. 15. avvéxew occurs nine 
times in Lukan writings, never in St. 
Mark and St. John, once in St. 
Matthew. 

xataxeicOar|. Vide Acts ix. 33: 
Katakelwevov emt KpaPaTTy. 

mpos ov}. The narrative is con- 
tinued by means of a_ relative 
clause (Lukan). See note upon 
xvi, 14. 

elon Oev pos]. So also St. Luke 
i, 28, Acts x. 3, xi. 3, xvi. 40, xvii. 2. 
Wanting in St. Matthew and St. 
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(xxviii. 9) tov- 
Tou O€ yevouévou 
Kal ot AoLTrol of 
év TH Unow éxor- 
tes acleveias 
TpoonpKovTo Kal 
€GeparrevovTo. 


John ; found in St. Mark only once 
(xv. 43). 

érrilels Tas yetpas]. As Campbell 
(“Crit. Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel,” 
1891, p. 56) has shown, St. Luke in 
this connection makes a sharp dis- 
tinction: sick people are healed by ~ 
laying on of hands, demoniacs by 
the word of exorcism. So it happens 
here. Faith is not demanded on the 
part of the one to be healed ; rather 
it first arises as the result of the 
miracle. 

tacato]. The active middle is 
wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew 
(in the latter it occurs only once, in 
a quotation from the LXX.) ; in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts) it is found 
eleven times (vide also St. John). 


ot Novrrot |. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John ; occurring in St. Mat- 
thew three times, in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) eleven times. 

aoOeveias|. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. Matthew (in the latter it 
occurs once, in a quotation from the 
LXX.); found in St. Luke’s gospel 
four times—vide xiii. 11: qvedpua 
éyovoa aabeveias, v. 15, vill. 2, 
xili, 12.—St. Luke xiii. 14: épyd- 
pevor OeparrevecOe, St. Luke v. 
15: cuvypxovto bxot Todo! Oepa- 
meverOat ard Tav aoOeverov avTwr, 
vi. 18, vii. 21. The passive Oepa-. 
meveoOat is not found in St. Mark, 
but in St. Matthew once and in St. 


\ 
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(xxviii. 10) of 
Kai ToAAais Ty 
pais = érienoar 
nas Kal avayo- 
pévors éréOevt o 
T2 wodc Tas 
XvEélas. 


For judas pt reads 
avrov. 


Luke ten times. In the gospel a 
general statement of this kind is 
often attached to an account of a 
particular miracle. 


ov]. The narrative is continued 
in a relative clause (Lukan); see 
notes on verse 8 and xvi. 14. For 
of cal vide Acts xi. 80: 6 Kat érroincar, 
xxvi. 10: 6 «at érroinaa, St. Luke 
x. 80: of kal amjdOov. 

Tin, étiunoav|. This idiom is 
Lukan—vide Acts iv. 17: dameirj 
amernowopeda, v. 28: tapayyedia 
mapnyyeiAauev, St. Luke xxii. 15: 
ériOuyia émiOvunoa, xxiii. 46: 
paovncas pwvh (so also Acts xvi. 28). 
Cf. also St. Luke vi. 8: dvaoras 
éotn, Acts v. 4: pévov uever, 
St. Luke ii. 8: gPuAdcoovtas Purakds. 
Compare besides Bamticbévtes 7d 
Bantiopa, poptia poprifew, aotpatrn 
aotpamtovaa, &c. 

avayouévois |. Vide note on xvi. 11. 

ta mpos|. Vide St. Luke xiv. 32; 
épwTd Ta TOs EipHvnv. 

xpetas]. Not found in the plural 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John ; it nevertheless occurs in Acts 
xx. 24, 

[Not St. Paul only, but his com- 
panions also were honoured (or re- 
ceived an honorarium ?); it follows 
from this that they also took part in 
the work of healing (vide p. 15 f.), 
which conclusion, indeed, is not for- 
bidden but rather suggested by the 
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(xxviii. 11) pe- 
Ta O€ TpEels pi- 
vas avnyOnpev év 
TAO@  TrapaKe- 
NELMAKOTL EV TH 
vyow, "AneEap- 
Opivy), Tapacr ue 
Aockovpots. 

Blass thinks that 
the construction ma- 
pao. Avon. is quite 
impossible, and con- 
jectures, therefore, 
@ hv wapdonuov Aoc- 
Kovpwr. 


(xxviii. 12) «ai 
Kataybévtes eis 
Zupakoveas éme- 
eivapey npépats 
Tpiol. 


Newépas Tpets.in 
many authorities. 


wording of verse 9. Blass, without 
sufficient grounds, holds it as pro- 
bable that a change of subject is to 
be assumed in verse 10, and that 
these expressions of honour pro- 
ceeded from the community in 
general. The simple sense is:—Those 
who were healed honoured us with 
many honours because we had 
healed them. | 


avnyOnuev|. See note on xvi. 11 
(xxviii, 10). 


katayew|. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; 
found in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) 
eight times; combined with eis, 
Acts ix. 80, (xxi. 3), xxiii, 28, 
XKVileo: 

émencivapev]. éryuévewv is wanting 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John, but is found six other times 
in the Acts (combined with noepau 
x. 48, xxi. 4, 10, xxviii. 14). 
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(xxviii. _ 13) 
O0ev TrepueNOdvTes 
KaTnvTncapey els 
¢ / \ iN 
Pijrytov, Kai wera 
peiav nwépav érri- 
yevouévou  voTou 
Sevtepaios AOo- 

p ] 

? A 
pev eis IIot16Xovs, 
kal exeiev Upavres 
for d0cev mepieA. Gi- 
gas !—mepieAdvtes ac- 


cording to ancient 
authorities. 


(xxvili. 14) od 
evpovTes ddeh hors 
mapexd7 One v 
map’ avrois emt 
peivat Hypeepas ém- 
Ta* Kal OUT@S «Eis 
ny‘ Pony irOa- 
pev. 

map’ avTots, emimel- 
vaytes? (Some. au- 
thorities, Blass). 


(xxviii. 15) xa- 
xeidev ol ddedpol 
dxovouvres Ta 
mrepl Hav HrOav 
els am dvrnow 
nuiy axps ’Ar- 


nuépats|. Dative of time, as in 
St. Luke vii. 29, Acts viii. 11, xiii. 
20. 


mepuehOovres|. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John ; 
but see Acts xix. 13. 

katavtav|. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; 
occurring, however, nine times in 
the Acts (nearly always combined 
with e¢s—vide xvi. 1, xviii. 19, 24, 
Kul 7,0xxv. 13, xxvi. "1, XXVii. 21, 

Sevrepatou]. Vide xx. 6: TeumTatoe 
(but the reading is uncertain). For 
the construction see St. Luke xxiv. 
22) yevowevas opOpwal .. . HrOov. 


ov]. Vide note on xvi. 13. 
mapexrnOnuev|. Vide note on xvi. 
13: 


map’ avtots érietvas|. Vide note 
on verse 12; wévewy wapd tTwe is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke (gospel); see, however, 
Acts ix. 43, x. 6 (apd tit Siuovre), 
xviii. 3, (20), xxi. 7, 8 (arap’ adrois, 
avT@). 

(kat) ovtws|. Vide Acts vii. 8, 
xvii. 33, xx. 11, xxvii. 44. 


caxetBer |], Vide note on xvi. 12. 

Ta Tepl nov]. Vide Acts i. 3, 
vill. 12, xix. 8: Ta Teph THS Baoe- 
Aelas, Xvill. 25, XXviil. 31: TA Trept 
TOU Kupiov, xxiii, 11: Ta TEpt euod, 
xxiii. 15: Ta qepi adrod, xxiv. 10: 
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/ 4 \ 
mov opov Kai 
Tpiav taBepvar, 
ots (dav o IIad- 


os evYapLoTH- 
nr a 
cas T@ Cew éda- 


Bev Odpaos. 


(xxviii. 16) é7e 
dé elon Oopev eis 
‘P ee (2 

@punv, émeTpa- 
™ 7® IIaviw 
Mévewv Kad’ EavTov 

\ a if 
ow Tw dvdrdo- 
covTt avTov oTpa- 
TLOTN. 


bre Se HAOouer eis 
Poduny, 6 Exar dvrapxos 
mapédwre tovs dec- 


Ta Tept éwavtod, St. Luke xxii. 37: 
Ta epi éuod, xxiv. 19: Ta epi 
*Inood, xxiv 27: Ta tept éavTod. 
This idiom is wanting inSt. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John. Thus in 
three places in xxviii. 7-15 ta 
stands before a preposition (7, 10, 
15), a trait which is so characteristic 
of St. Luke’s style when compared 
with that of the other evange- 
lists, 

a&ype]. Wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John ; occurring once in St. 
Matthew, in St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts) twenty times, in all parts of 
the two books. 

idov... evyaptatioas... édaBev]. 
Lukan—vide, e¢.g., Acts xvi. 19: 
idovres . . . émrtAaBomevor ef dKvaar, 
xiv. 29, xvii. 6, xviii. 23: ounoas 

. prev .. . Suvepyopevos .. . 

orepifwov, xx. 22, 387. Many such 
examples have been collected by 
Klostermann (p. 59 f.). 


ére «.7.r.]. Vide i138: kal bre 
elonrOov. 


elonOopev eis]. Vide xxiii. 33: 
elaedOovtes eis tr. Karoapelav, ix. 6: 
eloedOe els T. OAL, Xiv. 20: elo AOEv 
els THY TOAW. 

émitpémecOat}. Occurring  else- 
where in the gospels and the Acts 
only in Acts xxvi. 1. 

Hévew]. Vide note on xvi. 15. 

purdooortt}. Vide xii. 4: mapadods 
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fous 7G otparome- oTpaTLMTais puAdooEW avTOY, XXiii. 
dpxy [-x¢], Te BF BRA 

TlavAw emetpann uevew 

Kal? éautoy (ew rhs 

mapeuwBorAjs) ody 

k.7T.rA. — vide ** Sit- 

gungsber. d. K. 

Preuss, Akad." d. W. 

1895, p. 491 ff. 


One sees that the position here is the same as in xvi. 
10 ff.; there is absolutely nothing left which the author, 


1 Since those critics who separate the “we” account as a source 


from the work as a whole assert that the surest justification of this 
distinction lies in the contrast between xxviii. 1-16 and xxviii. 17 to 
end, a contrast which is here peculiarly striking (this point will 
be dealt with later), let us accordingly give a list of instances 
wherein kinship in language, matter, and style is shown between 
Xxviii. 17 ff. and the “ we” sections. It must not be forgotten in 
this connection that in xxviii. 17 ff. we are dealing with only a few 
verses, and that the “ we” sections also consist only of ninety-seven 
verses, and that the subject-matter in either case is quite different. 

V.17. werd quépas tpets as in xxviii. 7,12; eyévero with acc. 
and infin. as in xxviii, 8; of rév “lovdalwy mpGro as in xxviii. 7 
(xvi. 12); cuvea@dvrwy as in xvi. 13; mapedd0nv eis tas xetpas 7. 
“Pouatwy as in xxi. 11: wapaddcovow eis xeipas vay (only here). 

V. 18. 87d with infin. as in xxvii. 4, 9 (five times elsewhere in 
the Acts) ; drdpxew four times in the ‘‘ we’’ sections. 

VY. 19. &s with the participle as in xxvii, 30; €xwy tt Karnyopetv 
as in xxi. 13 éroluws exw drobavety. 

V. 20. mapexdrcoa (to beg) as in xvi. 15, xxi. 12, xxviii. 14; 
éants as in xvi. 19 and xxvii. 20 (five times elsewhere in the Acts). 

V. 21. of 3& as in Acts xxviii. 6; mapayevduevos as in Acts 
xxi, 18. 

V. 22. név without dé as in Acts xxvii. 21. 

V. 23. Ha@ov mpds adrdy cis, thus only in xx. 6: HABomev mpds avrods 
cis, For teviay see xxviii. 7 (e&évoev), xxi. 16. mAcloves as in 
xxvii. 12 (of wActoves) ; elsewhere only in xix. 30. For the con- 
tinuation with a relative clause (ols) vide xvi. 14, For the con- 
linuation with re vide xvi. 13. For re-kal vide xxi, 12, xxvii. 1. 


E 
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if he copied or used a source, can have taken over from 
it unchanged. He must have clothed the contents of 
his source in a perfectly fresh narrative, for everywhere, 
where the subject-matter in the least allows of it, we hear 
the voice, we see the hand, and we trace the style of the 
author of the whole work. Nothing anywhere strikes 
us as strange; for the dra&-deyoueva are easily explained 
from the special character of the subject-matter. That 
the narrative is more vivid and trustworthy than in 
those parts of the book where no “ we” is to be found is 
surely no matter for wonder. For many sections—as, for 
instance, for xxviii. 11-14, xx. 5, 6, 13-15, xxi. 1-8, but 
especially for xxvii—the author must have possessed 
notes which refreshed his memory;} but more than this 
we may not say. 


V. 24. éwelOovto Tots Acyouevors just as in xxvii, 11 (and here only): 
émelOeTo Tots Acyomevols. 

V. 25. mpds &AANAous as in xxviii. 4 (three times elsewhere in the 
Acts) ; 7d mvedua 7d Gywoy eAdaAnoer, vide xxi. 11. Now follows the 
long quotation and its application in verse 28 (the gospel as rd 
gwrThpiov Tod Geod, aS in xvi. 17 as 65ds owrnpias). V.29 is an inter- 
polation which is no longer printed in the better editions. 

V. 30. ev iSi@ wicOdpuart, vide xxi. 6 ; dmedéxero as in xxi. 17. 

V. 31. 7a wep) xupiov as in xxviii. 15: 7d wep) judy. 

These coincidences within the space of a few verses are by no 
means few ; nevertheless in themselves they do not as yet afford a 
convincing proof of identity of authorship. 

1 The theory which, indeed, first suggests itself is that which dis- 
penses with the hypothesis of notes, and, in consequence, supposes 
the whole work to have been written soon after the arrival of St. Paul 
in Rome (xxviii. 30 f. would then be a note added by the author 
when his work was published). But this view, though it is other- 
wise attractive, and even to-day is upheld by many critics, must be 
rejected because of the gospel, which cannot well have been written 
before 70 A.D., and also because of Acts xx. 25, where it seems pro- 
bable that the death of the Apostle is presupposed. 
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But in order to bring to a conclusion the proof of the 
identity of the author of the “we” sections with the 
author of the whole work, it is necessary to make a 
thorough investigation of the vocabulary of these sec- 
tions. Statistics of words may be deceptive, and may 
lead to absurd conclusions if they are applied to objects 
of limited extent, or under false principles, or if the 
investigator is satisfied with doubtful results. Here, 
however, such imposing results have been gained on a 
wide basis of investigation that they may be called 
simply decisive.1 

In what follows it must always be kept in view that 
we are dealing with only ninety-seven verses—the whole 
extent of the “ we” sections.” 


I. Words which are found in the “we” sections and the 
Acts, but are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John. 


(a) In the “ we” sections ° and only in the second 
half of the Acts: xili., xiv., xvi.xxviii.* 


awa with partic. [xxvii. 40]; xxiv. 26. 
aviévat [xxvii. 40]; xvi. 26. 


1 Hawkins has already dealt with this question in great detail (see 
especially pp. 13 ff., 148 ff.). I shall give a short summary of his 
results below; they first came under my notice after I had finished 
my own studies on a different plan. 

2 The “we” sections form a small tenth part of the Acts, 


(97 : 1007). 


3 The passages from the “we” sections are set in square brackets. 
4 Igive this division because chap. xv. seems to belong more 
closely to chaps. i—xii. - 
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dmomyeiv [xx. 15; xxvii. 1]; xiii. 4; xiv. 26.7 

Svaréyeo au ? [xx. 7, 9]; xvii. 2,175; xvii. 4; xix. 8, 
9; xxiv. 12, 25. 

Siatp(Bew xpovoy or Huépas [xvi. 12; xx. 6]; xiv. 3, 
28 ; xxv. 6, 14. 

Siahépec Oar [ xxvii. 27]; xiii. 49. 

dikn, KaTadtxn [xxvill. 4]; xxv. 15. 

et with optat. [xxvii. 12,39]; xvii. 11, 27; xxiv. 19; 
xxv. 20. 

éxetoe [xxi. 3]; xxii. 5. 

éEvévae [xx. 7; xxvii. 43]; xiii. 42; xvii. 15.8 

émiBaivew * (xxi. 2, 4; xxvii. 2]; xx. 18; xxv. 1. 

eVOupos [xxvii. 36]; xxiv. 10. Vide also edOupetv [only 
XXvii. 22, 25]. 

evyeoOas [xxvii. 29]; xxvi. 29. 

catavray [xx. 15; xxi. 7; xxvii. 12; xxviii. 13]; 
xvi. 1; xviii. 19, 24; xxv. 13; xxvi. 7. 

katramimrew [xxviii. 6]; xxvi. 14, 

xatadépewy [xx. 9 twice]; xxv. 7; xxvi. 10. 

pevery = to await [xx. 5]; xx. 23. 

(vijoos) [xxvii. 26; xxviii. 1, 7, 9, 11]; xiii. 6. 

meplepyeoOae (xxviii. 13]; xix. 13. 


1 The participle aomacduevos is not found in the gospels, but only 
in the “ we” sections [xx. 1, xxi. 7], and in the second half of the 
Acts (xviii, 22, xxi. 19, xxv. 13); yiyveo@at eis ‘IepovoaAhu [xxi. 17], 
BOG 1H 5-6.4'¢, lop 

2 No account is here taken of the form Sieréxde (SieAexOnoar) 
which is found once in St. Mark (ix. 34), and perhaps once in the 
Acts (xviii. 19). 

3 Vide ciovévar and TH éemovon (p. 70); dmévar in the New Testa- 
ment only in Acts xvii. 10, cvmévar only in St. Luke viii. 4, 

4 In the sense “to ride” ém:Balveww occurs once in St. Matthew 
xxi, 5, but only in a quotation from the LXX, 
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mioteve TO Oe@ [xxvii. 25]; xvi. 34. 

mretovas tuépas [xxi. 10; xxvii. 20]; xxiv. 11. 

mpochapBaveabar = recipere [xxviii. 2]; xviii. 26. 

ot ceBouevoe [xvi. 14]; xiii. 43, 50; xvii. 4, 17; 
Xvill. 7. 

ov THY TUxovcay [ xxviii. 2]; xix. 11. 

beros [xxviii. 2]; xiv. 17 (in St. Matthew Bpoy7). 

vrrovoety [ xxvii. 27]; xili. 25; xxv. 18. 

ai ypetas [xxviii. 10]; xx. 34. . 


It remains also to be noticed that the narrative of 
St. Paul’s abode in Athens concludes with almost the 
same words as that of his abode in Troas [vide xvii. 33, 
ovtws 6 Ilabdos €&nrGev, and [xx. 11], otras [6 Iadnos] 
é&fAGev) ; further, that 6.6 with imper. occurs only 
in [xxvii. 25] and xx. 31; finally, that the participle 
eltras is found only in [xxvii. 35], xxii. 24, and xxiv. 22. 


(5) In the “ we” sections and only in the first 
half of the Acts—Acts i.-xili., xv. 


(dopévws) [xxi. 17]; ii. 41 (but the reading is doubt- 
ful here). 

dpyxaios (of an earlier period in the history of the 
Gospel) [xxi. 16]; xv. 7. 

ei in the sense of éve¢ [xvi. 15]; iv. 9; xi. 17.7 

éxrrimrew [xxvii. 17, 26, 29, 32]; xii. 7. 


1 In xxi. 13 dmodaveiy cis ‘Iepovoardfju (with éAddv omitted) is 
exactly parallel to viii. 40: @lacmmos ebpédn els ACwrov.—mrAhy Tivos 
is only found (disregarding a quotation from the LXX. in St. Mark) 
in [xxvii. 22], viii, 1, xv. 28. 


\ 
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é€wOeiv [xxvii. 39]; vil. 45. 

éripévew [xxi. 4, 10; xxviii, 12, 14]; x. 48; xii. 16; 
(xv. 34). 

érepos Tus [xxvii. 1]; vill. 34. 

ai huépar T. ab¥pov [xx. 6]; xii. 3. 

mevOapyetv [xxvii. 21]; v. 29, 32. 

Siva mrvevparos [xxi. 4]; 1.23; iv. 255 xi. 28. 

mpoeois = purpose [xxvii. 13]; xi. 23. 

xa? dv tporoy [ xxvii. 25]; xv. 11. 

tmép Tov dvomaTos [xxi. 13]; v. 41; ix. 16; xv. 26. 

bmepwov [xx. 8]; Acts i. 13; ix. 37, 39. 

apuyxai=homines [xxvii. 87]; ii. 41, 43; vii. 14. 


(c) In the “ we” sections and only in both halves 
of the Acts taken together.’ 


ave [xxviii. 6]; ii. 2; xvi. 26. 

Bia [xxvii. 41]; v. 26; xxi. 35; (xxiv. 7). 

etorévas [xxi. 18]; iii. 3; xxi. 26. 

éxtrhéewy [xx. 6]; xv. 89; xviii. 18. 

édmis [xxvii. 20]; ii. 26; xvi. 19; xxiii. 6; xxiv. 15; 
xxvi. 6,'7; xxviil. 20. 

+H émiovon (xvi. 11; xx. 15; xxi. 18]; vil. 269 
Sot a we 

npépar ixavai [xxvii. 7]; ix. 23, 43; xviii. 18. 


1 We here omit the fairly numerous instances of words which are 
often repeated in the “ we” sections and the Acts, but are of rare 
occurrence in the gospels—for instance, BovAeo@at, which occurs only 
six times in all the gospels taken together (twice in St. Luke), but is 
found fourteen times in the Acts—four times in the first half, ten 
times in the second half (once in the “ we” sections, xxvii. 43). It 
is also a rare word with St. Paul. 
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muépas twas [xvi. 12]; ix. 19; x, 48; xv. 36; xxiv. 
24, 

KaxetOer [xvi. 12 ; xx. 15 5 xxi. 1; xxvii, 4; xxviii. 15]; 
vii. 4; xiii. 21; xiv. 26. 

katayyehrew [xvi. L7]; ili. 24; iv. 2; xiii, 5, 38; 
xv. 36; xvi. 21; xvii. 3, 13, 23; xxvi. 23. 

Médrew Eoeo Oar [xxvii. 10]; xi. 28; xxiv. 15. 

MeTarauPavew [xxvii. 33, 34]; ii. 46; xxiv. 25 (in 
the first three passages combined with tpodjs). 

veavias [xx. 9]; vii. 58; xxiii. 17 (elsewhere veavic- 
KOS). 

Ta viv [xxvii. 22]; iv. 29; v. 38; xvii. 30; xx. 32. 

EeviGew [xxi. 16; xxviii. 7]; x. 6, 18, 23, 32; xvii. 
20. 

éml mdetov [xx. 9]; iv. 17; xxiv. 4. 

Aéyer (or a similar word) 70 mvedua (7d Gyov) [xx. 
poses Lis viti.. 29 sx. 19's -xi-12 = xiii, 2. -xxviti. 
25. 

ot mpeoButepot (Christian officials) [xxi. 18]; xi. 30; 
xiv. 23; xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 238; xvi. 4; xx. 17. 

mpotéwrew [xxi. 5]; xv. 3; xx. 38. 

mpooKanreta Oat (of God) [xvi. 10]; ii. 89; xiii. 2. 

oupBiBate [xvi. 10]; ix. 22; xix. 33. 


There are thus about sixty-seven words or phrases 
which are common to the “we” sections and the Acts of 
the Apostles, while they are wanting in the four gospels. 
Of course, some of these coincidences may be put down 
to accidental causes ; but the larger half at least are of 
great weight, and must be regarded as highly cha- 
racteristic of style, especially when we consider how 
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constant is the occurrence of particular words or | 
phrases in the above lists. 


II. Words which are found in the “we” sections, im the 
Acts, and in St. Luke's gospel, but not m St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. 


dvdyeoOat (of a ship) [xvi. 11; xx. 13; xxi. 1, 25 
xxvii, 4, 12, 21; xxviii, 10, 11]; St. Luke, viii. 22; 
Acts xiii. 13; xviii. 21; xx. 3. 

amodéyecOas [xxi. 17]; St. Luke viii. 40; ix. 11; 
Acts ii, 41; xviii. 27; xxiv. 3; xxviii. 30. 

dotpov [xxvii. 20]; St. Luke xxi. 25; Acts vii. 43. 

droop [xxvili. 6]; St. Luke xxiii. 41 ; Acts xxv. 5. 

dypis ob [xxvii. 33]; St. Luke xxi. 24; Acts vii. 
13:3 

Bovry [xxvii. 12, 42]; St. Luke vii. 30; xxiii. 51 ; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; v. 38; xiii. 36; xx. 27. 

diac@oat [xxvii. 43]; St. Luke vii. 3; Acts xxiii, 24 
(the passive occurs besides three times in the “ we” 
sections and once in St. Matthew). 

diatdooeo Oat [xx. 13]; St. Luke iii. 13; xvii. 9,10; 
Acts vii. 445 xviii. 2; xxiii. 31; xxiv. 23. 

évorwoy (mdvtwv) [xxvii. 35]; in St. Luke twenty 
times; in the Acts, excluding the “ we” sections, four- 
teen times (€v@miov wavtwy only again in Acts xix. 
19); occurs once, indeed, in St. John. 


1 It is noteworthy that &xpis is wanting in St. Mark and St. John, 
and occurs once in St. Matthew (xxiv. 38), but that in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) it occurs twenty times, four of which occurrences are in 
the ‘* we” sections. 
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é&js [xxi. 1; xxvii. 18]; St. Luke vii. 11; ix, 37; 
Acts xxv. 17. 

émt, with acc. of time [xx. 11; xxvii. 20]; St. Luke 
iv. 25; x. 35; xviii. 4; Acts iii. 1; iv. 55 xiii. 31; 
xvi. 18; xvii. 2; xviii. 20; xix. 8, 10, 34. 

épyacia [xvi. 16]; St. Luke xii. 58; Acts xvi. 19; 
xix. 24, 25. 

evayyertfeoOai tt, Twa [xvi. 10]; St. Luke i. 19; 
m 10; iii. 183 iv. 18, 43; viii. 1; ix..6; xx. 1; Acts 
V. 42; viii. 4, 12, 25, 35, 40; x. 36; xi. 20; xiii. 32; 
Biv. (,15, 21; xv.35; xvii. 18. 

épioravat [ xxviii. 2]; St. Luke ii. 9, 38; iv. 39; 
x. 40; xx. 1; xxi. 34; xxiv. 4; Acts iv. 1; vi. 12; 
feet sextl 1; xii. 7; xvi. 5; xxi. 13;-20; xxii. 11, 
27 (edbeotes, xxii. 20 and [ xxviii. 2]). 

TH éxowevn [xx. 15]; St. Luke xiii. 33; Acts xxi. 26. 

nuépa with yiyverOas [xxvii. 29, 33, 39]; St. Luke 
iv. 42; Acts xii. 18; xvi. 35; xxiii. 12. ainpépar abras 
ix. 15); St. Luke vi. 12; xxiii. 7; xxiv.18; i. 24; 
Meets i152 vic] ; xi. 27 3 1.53 %xx1.15; v. 363 xxi. 38; 
ili. 24, 

novyatew [xxi. 14]; St. Luke xiv. 4; xxiii. 56; Acts 
ima 18. 

Karayew [xxvii. 3; xxviii. 12]; St. Luke v. 11; Acts 
ix. 30; xxii. 30; xxiii. 15, 20, 28. 

KatépyecOas [xxi. 3,10; xxvii. 5]; St. Luke iv. 31; 
mea, Acts vill. 5; ix. 32; xi, 27; xii. 19; xiii. 4; 
xv. 1, 80; xviii. 5, 22. 

xpivew (in the wider sense) [xvi. 15; xxvii. 1]; St. 
Luke vii. 43; xii. 57; Acts iv. 19; xiii. 46; xv. 19; 
Myvi. 4; xx. 16; xx xxi. 25 sv. 25; xxvi. 8. 
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Ta Nadovpeva [xvi. 14]; St. Luke i..45; ii. 33; Acts| 
xili, 45; (xvii. 19). 

Narpedew [xxvii. 23]; St. Luke i. 74; ii. 37; iv. 83 | 
Acts vii. '7, 42; xxiv. 14; xxvi. 7.} 

bev ovy [sxviil, 5]; St. Luke iii, 18; Acts viii. 4,| 
25; ix. 31; xi. 19; xii. 5; xiv. 3; xv. 3, 30; xvi. 5;| 
xvil. 12, 17; (xviii. 14); -xix. 38; xxiii. 1S3g3me| 
xxv. 4. 

pepts [xvi. 12]; St. Luke x. 42; Acts viii. 21. 

pony [Xxviii. i]; St. Luke i. 24, 26, 36, 56; iv. 25; 
Acts vil/ 20s ‘xviii. 112 xixe$ 3 sxx73: 

pons [ xxvii. 7, 8, 16]; St. Luke ix. 39; Acts xiv. 18. 

omtrety [xx. 11]; St. Luke xxiv. 14, 15 ; Acts xxiv. 26. 

mavTws [xxvili. 4]; St. Luke iv. 23; Acts (xviii. 21); 
XI. 22. | 

meiOecGat [xxi. 14; xxvii. 11]; St. Luke xvi. 315 
xx. 6; Acts v. 36, 37, 40; xvii. 45; xxiii, 215 xxvi. 26; 
XXVill. 24, 

Ta Tepi Tuo [xxvili. 15]; St. Luke xxii. 37; xxiv. 19, 
27; Acts i. 3; (viii. 12); xviii. 25; (xix. 8); xxiii 
15; xxiv. 10, 22; xxviii. (23), 31. 

ol weloves (TO mdeiov) [ xxvii. 12]; St. Luke vii. 43; 
Acts xix. 32, 

moveta Gar=mrovety [ xxvii. 18] ; St. Luke v. 33 ; xiii. 22 ; 
Acts Totem: 24s. Rxv al 7 

onus, added to the name of the city [xvi. 14; xxvii. 8]; 
St. Luke ii. 4; Acts xi. 5. 

bet’ ov modv (weT’ od TOdAAS Huépas) [xxvii. 14]; St. 
Luke xv. 13; Acts i. 5. 








1 Once in St. Matthew (iv. 10) in a quotation from the LXX, 
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mpoodyew [xxvii. 27]; St. Luke ix. 41; Acts xvi. 
20.1 

aradeis [xxvii. 21]; St. Luke xviii. 11, 40; xix. 8; 
Acts ii. 14; v. 20; xi. 13; xvii. 22; xxv. 18. 

ouvapmagew [xxvii 15]; St. Luke viii. 29; Acts 
Bi, 12; xix, 29. 

ouvBdndxretv [xx. 14]; St. Luke ii. 19; xiv. 31; Acts 
iv. 15; xvii. 18; xviii. 27. 

Oévres (Geis) Ta yovata [xxi. 5]; St. Luke xxii. 41 ; 
Acts vii. 60; ix. 40; xx. 36.? 

Tuyyavew [xxvii. 3; xxviii. 2]; St. Luke xx. 35; Acts 
xix. 11; xxiv. 2; xxvi. 22. 

vmdpyew [xxvii. 12, 21, 34; xxviii. 7]; St. Luke vii. 
25; viii. 41; ix. 48; xi. 13; xvi. 14, 23; in the Acts 
about twenty-two times, excluding the “ we ” sections. 
_ vmootpépey [xxi. 6]; in St. Luke (gospel) about 
twenty-two times; Acts i. 12; viii. 25, 28; xiii. 13, 
ee xiv. 21 = xx. 3: xxi. 17; xxiil. 32. 

yaptfeo Gat [xxvii. 24]; St. Luke vii. 21,42, 43; Acts 
mi, 14; xxv. 11, 16. 

xpovoy ixavdy [xxvii. 9]; St. Luke* vill. 275 xx. 9; 
xxiii. 8; Acts viii. 11; xiv. 3.3 

1 grevdev also should be added here [xx. 16, which may well 
belong to the “we” sections]. Cf. St, Luke ii, 16, xix. 5, 6; 
Acts xxii. 18. 

2 r.0évTes Ta ydvara is found once in St. Mark (xv. 19). 

8 éay [xxvii. 32, 40, xxviii. 4] occurs elsewhere in the Acts five 
times, in St. Luke’s gospel twice, is wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John, and is found once only in St. Matthew. os [xxviii. 17] 
occurs elsewhere in the Acts six times, in St. Luke three times, is 


wanting in St. Matthew and St. Mark, and is found once in St. John ; 
7a 2 only occurs in the “we” sections and three times in the 


Acts. 
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This group of forty-four words and phrases is of stil 
greater import than the former, for the gospel of St) 
Luke is here included. We at once learn that the “ we 
sections are somewhat more nearly allied to the second 
half of the Acts than to the first, and yet that they ard 
also closely connected with this first half. With the 
first half of the Acts they have in common about sixty- 
seven words which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. John ; with the second half about eighty- 
eight words, of which forty-five are the same in both 
cases. 





| 
III. Words which are found in the “we” sections and 


im St. Luke’s gospel, but not in St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles. 


| 


We must preface an observation of the first 
importance. In xxviii. 35 (a “we” section) we read : 
elas (scil. 6 Ilataos) 8& tadta Kat raBav dprtov 
evyaplotnoey TO Oew evaTriov TaVvTwV Kal Krdaas pEaTo 
soGiew. This is a deliberate imitation of St. Luke 
xxil, 19: Kai AaBwv dprov ebyapiotyncas éxdacev 
(f. xxiv. 30: AaBav tov dprov evrAdynoev Kai Kraoas, 
«.7.d.; Of. 1 Corinthians xi. 23: éaBev dprov kat 
evxaptaTynoas ékXacev). The opinion of Wellhausen and 
others that the verses St. Luke xxii. 19-20 are not 
genuine is therefore scarcely tenable. We besides notice 
that éo@/ew only occurs here in the Acts, whilst it is 
found twelve times in St. Luke’s gospel. 


avadaivew [xxi, 3]; St. Luke xix. 11. 
aveupioxew [xxi. 4]; St. Luke ii. 16. 
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arootacOjvat aro [xxi. 1]; St. Luke xxii. 41. 
anotwdaooey [xxviii. 5]; St. Luke ix. 5. 

dmrew dvxvov vel Tip [xxviii. 2]; St. Luke viii. 16 ; 
i. 33; xv. 8; xxii. 55. 

duordvat [xxvii. 28]; St. Luke xxii. 59; xxiv. 51. 
(émipéreva) [xxvii. 3]; only St. Luke x. 34, 35; in 
v. 8 are found ézipmereioOas and émiperdas. 

eripaivery [xxvii. 20]; St. Luke i. 79. 

eveTos, avedOeros [xxvii. 12]; St. Luke ix. 625 xiv. 
5. 
kataxodovbetv [xvi. 17]; St. Luke xxiii. 55. 

katéyew [xxvii. 40]; St. Luke iv. 42; viii. 15; 
iv. 9. 

OpiE éx THs Kepadis arroneiras [xxvii. 4]; St. Luke 
a, 18. 

votos [ xxvii. 13, twice]; St. Luke xi. 31; xii. 555 xiii. 
Lag 

mapapiatec Pas [xvi. 15]; St. Luke xxiv. 29. 
mepiTrimrew [xxvii. 41]; St. Luke x. 30. 

maAciv [xxi. 3; xxvii. 2, 6, 24]; St. Luke viii. 23. 
mAnOos (of things) [xxviii. 3]; St. Luke v. 6. 

tpayvs [xxvii. 29]; St. Luke iii. 5.? 

un hoBod (with vocative) [xxvii. 24]; St. Luke i. 13, 
Oe xil. 32.2 


This group of twenty words, taken together with the 
rmer group, is the most important of all. In the 
we” sections, as we see, no less than sixty-four words 


1 In all these instances used of the wind ; once in St. Matthew 
ii. 42), BactArooa vdrov, 
2 But only in a quotation from the LXX, 
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and phrases are found which also occur in St. Luke’s 
gospel while they are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John ! 

There are thus about 130 words (or phrases) ! in 190 
places (in the 97 verses) which the “ we ” sections have in 
common with the Acts or with St. Luke’s gospel or with 
both together, and which are wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John ;? ic, on an average we meet 
with two such words (or phrases) in every verse of the 
“we” sections. 


Let us now apply the following test, with very instruc- 
tive results : 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Luke > St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John . 44 words 


The “we” sections have in 
common with St. Luke > 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 


John, and the Acts . - 20 words (in 23 places) 
64 words 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Matthew > St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John . 3 words? 


1 Proper names and numerals are, of course, omitted. 

2 About sixty-seven in common with the Acts, about twenty with 
St. Luke’s gospel, about forty-three with both. 

3 émBatvewv, dpaua, Eua, 
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The “we” sections have in 
common with St. Mat- 
thew > St. Mark, St. 
Luke, St. John, and the 
Acts : : 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Mark > St. Matthew, 
St. Luke, and St. John 


The “we” sections have in 
common with St. Mark > 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. 
John, and the Acts . 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. John > St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke. 


The “we” sections have in 
common with St. John > 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke, and the Acts . 


3 words! (in 3 places) 





6 words 


2 words 2 


1 word? (in 1 place) 





3 words 


2 words* 


2 words?® (in 2 places) 


4 words 


1 andvrnots, wédayos, cvoTpepey (but with another significance), 


2 diaylyverOar and diaréyer Oa. 
3 mpuuva. 


4 diarp(Bew and the active middle ‘aoa. 


5 oxowlov, Pixos. 
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The “ we” sections have, besides, one word, azroxortew, 
in common with St. Mark and St. John, which is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Luke, and the Acts ; another, 
«dua, which is not found in St. Luke and the Acts, in 
common with St. Matthew and St. Mark ; and another, 
o7reipa, not in St. Luke, in common with the Acts and 
the other three gospels. 

If one now considers that of the sixty-four words in 
common with St. Luke thirty-tive are verbs (of the 
110 in common with the Acts fifty-five are verbs)— 
verbs have always great weight in questions of this 
kind—while of the sixteen words in common with St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John only 24+24+2+4+1=7 
are verbs; if one further considers that we have 
here omitted all the numerous words and phrases 
of constant occurrence in the “we” sections and the 
two great Lukan writings in case they appear, though 
only rarely, in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John ; if 
one finally considers that the case is the same with con- 
structions * and numerous particles which are sought for 
in vain, or almost in vain, in those other writings (¢.g., 
multiplication of particles, és in temporal clauses, ef in 
the sense of ézrei, ef with optative, wey ody, Te connecting 


1 The reader will pardon me for not over-burdening him with 
details on this point as well as on the question whether the words in 
common are always used with the same significance. If, however, 
such an investigation should be considered necessary—for my part 
the dead weight of the facts disclosed in the lists seems ‘conclusive 
enough—I am prepared to show that from this side also we meet with 
confirmation, not refutation, of our position. Meanwhile, the remarks 
I have made on these points in the notes on the “ we” sections of 
chaps, xvi. and xxviii, and those of Klostermann (loc. cit.) on 
questions of syntax in chap. xxvii., may suffice, 
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a new sentence, the continuation of the narrative by 
means of a relative clause, éxeice, cal’ dv Tpdror, advo, 
Kaxeidev, Ta viv, &xpis od, éwi with acc. of time, “ods, 
madvTws, TA Tept Tivos, &c., &c.)—surely one can only 
say that there is but one unquestionable verdict to be 
given: the “we” sections and the Acts of the Apostles 
have one and the same author, We cannot explain such 
constant coincidence as due to accident; nor can we 
suppose that some “ source” has here been worked up 
by a later hand, for on this hypothesis the source must 
have been revised line by line, and even word by word, 
and yet the reviser actually allowed the “we” to 
stand! ‘There is no basis even for the hypothesis 
that the “‘we” source includes the greater part of 
chaps. xiii., xiv., xvixxviii.; for though the rela-_— 
tionship of the “we” sections with Acts i.-xil., xv., 
and St. Luke’s gospel is not so close as with xiii., 
Xiv., xvi.-xxvili. (the proportion is 88 : 67) it is never- 
theless close enough to remain unintelligible on such 
an hypothesis.* 
The proof is thus complete;? nor can its conclu- 

siveness be shaken by comparing the “we” sections 


1 That the relationship with the second half of the Acts should 
be closer than that with the first half and St. Luke’s gospel is not 
astonishing, seeing that in the former case the subject-matter of each 
is more nearly allied. 

2 The internal evidence will be discussed later. I would here give 
a short sketch of the method of Hawkins in marshalling the linguistic 
evidence for the identity of authorship. 

(1) At the beginning of his work he draws up lists of 86 words and 
phrases in St. Matthew, 37 in St. Mark, 140 in St. Luke, which very 
frequently occur in each of these writers, namely, 841 times, 314 
times, 1435 and 1235 times respectively (the last number referring to 

F 
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and the remaining parts of the Acts with the vocabulary 


of St. Paul; for the relationship with the Pauline | 


the Acts apart from the “we” sections), while they are of much 


rarer occurrence in the other two. Now in the ‘‘ we’’ sections these | 


Lukan phrases occur in 110 passages, i.e.—very nearly as often as in 
St. Mark, although the latter is just seven times as long. In 
St. Matthew they occur only 207 times, although it is eleven times 


the length of the ‘‘ we” sections. On the other hand, the phrases | 


characteristic of St. Matthew occur only eighteen times in the “ we” 
sections, those characteristic of St. Mark only eight times. What a 
contrast to the 110 occurrences of Lukan phrases! If, however, one 
considers only the phrases themselves, apart from the frequency of 
occurrence, we find of the 86 phrases characteristic of St. Matthew 
only 10 in the “we” sections, of the 37 Markan only 6, but of the 
140 Lukan 43! That is, 4 (St. Matthew), 4 (St. Mark), 4 (St. Luke) ! 
Hawkins may well say (p. 160): “Such evidence of unity of author- 
ship, drawn from a comparison of the language of the three synoptic 
gospels, appears to me irresistible. Is it not utterly improbable that 
the language of the original writer of the ‘ we’ sections should have 
chanced to have so very many more correspondences with the lan- 
guage of the subsequent ‘compiler’ than with that of Matthew or 
Mark ?” 

Next Hawkins draws up a list of the words of the whole New 
Testament (not only of the gospels and Acts, as we have done), which 








are found only in the “we” sections and in the Acts, There are 


21 words occurring 28 times in the ‘‘we”’ sections, 46 times in the 


remaining chapters of the Acts. Then comes a list of the words | 


which are found only inthe “we” sections and St. Luke’s gospel 
(“with or without the rest of Acts’). There are 16 words (29 
times in the “ we”’ sections, 25 times in St. Luke, 23 times in the 
rest of Acts). Then Hawkins, after giving another list of a great 
nuraber of words (and phrases) which are characteristic of the ‘‘ we” 
sections and the Lukan writings (though they occur rarely elsewhere 
in the New Testament), concludes with the remark : “On the whole, 
then, there is an immense balance of internal and linguistic evidence 
in favour of the view that the original writer of these sections was 
the same person as the main author of the Acts and of the third 
gospel, and, consequently, that the date of those books lies within 
the lifetime of a companion of St, Paul.” An involuntary confirma- 
tion of these statements is given also by Vogel (‘‘ Charakteristik des 
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vocabulary is in the “we” sections not closer, but 
less close, than in the other chapters of the Acts. 


Lukas,” 2 Aufl. s. 61-68), He has instituted a comparison of the 
vocabulary of St. Luke and the Acts without paying separate atten- 
tion to the “we”? sections. He produces : 


I, 57 words (in 92 passages of Acts) which occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament only in St. Luke’s gospel. 
II. 41 words (in 85 passages of Acts) occurring in St. Luke, but 
elsewhere in the New Testament of only isolated occurrence. 
III, 33 words (in 50 passages of Acts) which are especially charac- 
teristic of St. Luke and the Acts. 


Thus im all 131 words in 227 passages. Of these words the “we” 
sections show under I, 13 words in 14 passages, under II. 5 words in 
‘S8passages, under III. 4 wordsin 5 passages ; thus altogether 22 words 
in 27 passages, As the “ we” sections form a small tenth part of the 
Acts, we should expect 12 (18) words in 22 passages. The “we” 
sections, therefore, are in language more closely allied to St. Luke's 
gospel than are the remaining parts of the Acts. Finally Vogel has 
also gathered together a number of ‘favourite expressions” of St. 

Luke which are found in both his writings (far more than 100 occur- 
-rences in each), while they are rare in the other writings of the New 
Testament. Again, he absolutely ignores the problem of the “we” 
‘sections, and yet of these twenty most important words no less than 
twelve occur also in this part of the Acts. I myself have made a 
calculation which affords a yet more striking result. St. Luke’s 
'gospeland the Acts have in common about 203 different words (afew 
phrases included) which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
‘St. John; of these 203 words no less than 63 occur in the 
‘we’ sections (20 exclusively here), although these sections 
‘comprise only a small tenth of the Acts. Now no one denies the 
identity of the author of St. Luke with the author of the Acts; and 
yet the lexical and linguistic relationship between the “we” sections 
and St. Luke’s gospel is supported by twice the amount of evidence that 
can be alleged for the relationship between the rest of the Acts and this 
gospel. How can it, then, be denied that the author of the‘ we” sections 
and of the Acts is one and the same man! In the 480 verses of 
Acts i-xii. and xv. there stand about 132 words in common with St. 
Luke’s gospel which are not found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
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I therefore refrain from considering the matter in — 
detail.* 

Against the proof of the identity of the author of the | 
“ we” sections with the author of the whole work ? it is 
possible, so far as I can see, to raise the following | 
objections : ® (1) The azra& Neyoueva are more numerous | 
in the “ we” sections than in other parts of the Acts ; | 
(2) the author of the third gospel and the Acts has | 
plainly used written sources for other passages of | 
his great work, transforming them in accordance with his | 
own style; it is thus possible that, in spite of all argu- | 
ments to aS contrary, the case is the same with the so- : 
called “ we ” sections. | 

As regards the oan objection, the number of anak 
Aeyoueva in the “we” sections is certainly very large. | 
We can, indeed, point to about 111 words which are | 
not found elsewhere in the Acts and St. Luke’s gospel. 





John, and in the 527 verses of Acts xiii., xiv., xvi-xxviii., about 141 _ 
such words. But in the 97 verses of the ‘we’ sections there are 
about 63 such words, when, judging from proportion, we should only 
expect to find about 26. | 

1 We have above (pp. 19 ff.) described the relationship of St. Luke’ 8 | 
gospel to St. Paul (so far as vocabulary is concerned) as compared — 
with that of the other gospels. In order to illustrate the relation- 
ship of the “ we’’ sections to the Apostle it may suffice to point out 
that of the 105 words of the “we” sections which are not found in 
the rest of the Acts and the gospel only 11 occur in the Pauline 
epistles. 

2 Attempts to weaken the force of too striking coincidences 
between the ‘“‘we” sections and the remaining parts of the work by 
the hypothesis of interpolations are unavailing ; for in this case more 
than three-quarters, if not all, the verses of the “‘ we” sections would 
have to be regarded as interpolated. 


3 I here for the moment neglect the objections raised by the 
Higher Criticism. 
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This proportion is much greater than in the remaining 
parts of the work. For example, in the 480 verses of 
i—xii., xv., there are only 188 words which are wanting 
in the rest of the Acts and St. Luke.t According 
to this proportion, only 38 aa Xeyoueva should occur 
in the ‘“‘we” sections, while in reality there are nearly 
three times as many. We attain the same result by 
means of the following comparison: In the whole o 
the Acts there are about 657 words (proper names 
excluded) which are wanting in St. Luke. In the 
“we” sections, therefore, which form about one-tenth 
of the Acts, there ought to be about 67 such words ; 
but there are really 162—thus two and a half times 
as many as we should expect. 

As soon as we turn to the subject-matter it is at once 
seen what treacherous ground is afforded by these 
statistics. The twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts, 
which comprises nearly half of the “‘ we” sections (forty- 
four verses), and some other verses besides of the same 
sections, contain subject-matter of a peculiar kind such 
as finds no parallel in the rest of the book—narratives 
of voyages and of the shipwreck. Three-fifths of the 
a. Ney. belong to the latter narrative,’ and the wonder is 


1 One must count upon a small error here, but I think that the 
numbers are right on the whole. 

2 That is, about sixty-nine. They are as follows: &ykupa, aiyards, 
dyricpt, avropbarueiy [TO dveuw], droBodAh, dmoxdmre, dmopplrrey, dro- 
popricverOat, apréumv, dodrevTos, dooor, doirla, dorros, avtdéxeip, Bondere., 
BodrlCewv, Bpadumacety, ysmos, diavdew [rd mAovv], SiamAciv, 5i0dAacoos, 
exBoah, exxoruuBar, evBiBdCew, emeylyverOat, émickevdler Oa, emioparns, 
emoxérdew, epeldeuv, evOvdpometv, evpaxdaAwy, Cevxrnpla, Cnuta, KoduuBar, 
kovplCew, Koua, KuBepyhrns, Aiwhy, Alp, vadKAnpos, vads, vabrns, ynotor, 
dpyuid, mapaBdrrc, maparéyerOat, Tapdonuos, mapaxermacew, mapaxer- 
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not that their number is here so great, but rather that, | 


even m chapter xwvn., m spite of this new subject-matter, 
the accustomed style and vocabulary of the writer are 
verse by verse most clearly distinguishable. 

Subtracting these termini technici, there then remain 
in the “we” sections the following dz. Xey.: dvadé- 
xecOat, anavrnows, anaordverOa, (acpéves), adryn, ob 
BapBapor, Bovdnwa, Seouarns, Sevtepaios, Scatereiy, 
Siadedyewv, Svoevtepia, of évrdrw01, eEaptivew, Th érépa, 
EToiuws Exe, (evaryyedoris), evOupely, Odpaos, Gépun, 
Oupis, kabdrrew, Kopevvdvat, wavteverOar, weTaBdrdEo~ 
Oat, weTpiws, Tapawveiv, Tapatelvew, webedverv, TEplaLpety, 
Tipmpacbat, (roppupdrwds), Tpos with genit., (rvOev), 
Tupd, aovvieptrapBavew, ocvvOpirrew, ovo Tpéperv, 
afodpas, (tpliateyov), giravOpwria, hrravOpwrrs, 
prroppoves, (ppvyavov), yphabar. 

This number (39-45), in proportion to the number of 
am. dey. in the whole work, is no longer too large. 
Striking singularities, of course, still remain. Among 
these I reckon of BdpBapot, Botrnua, Seapuorns, of év- 
Tomtot, Odpaos, piravOpwrria,as also HeTpiws and oodpas, 
and among verbs dvareneiv, éroluws eyew, edOvpeinr 
Kopevvivat, Tapatvely, Taparetvew, yphobar, and lastly 
7H érépa and mpés with genit.1 But the number of 
these singularities is scarcely greater than that we 
wacla, médaryos, mepixparhs [rhs oKdgns], mnddArov, TAOS, mpoceav, 
mptuva, mpopa, cavis, oxddn, oKevh, cxowlov, tupwrvinds, HBpis, sro- 
(wvvivat, dwomAciv, Sromvéety, bmorpéexew, xemdCerOar, x@pos, Woxos. 


A few of these, although used here in connection with navigation, 


seem to have been borrowed from the vocabulary of medicine (vide 
infra). 


1 mpés in this construction does not occur elsewhere in the whole 
New Testament. 





| 
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find in every chapter of the Acts. It is therefore 
hopeless to build upon them the hypothesis of a 
separate written source, especially as no difference 
of style (construction and particles) exists between the 
“we” sections and the remaining chapters of the 
Acts. 

As regards the question of the sources of the third 
gospel and the Acts, the subject is, as is well known, one 
of very strenuous controversy. But one fact stands 
fast: the third Evangelist copied the work of the 
second. Nearly three-fourths of the text of St. Mark 
appears again in St. Luke, and throughout almost 
exactly in the Markan order. We thus possess a 
source of considerable content, and are able to compare 
the copyist with the original. With what result? In 
spite of all the freedom with which the author of the 
third gospel treats his source,’ the style, the syntax, and 
also the vocabulary of that source are still everywhere 
apparent (¢f. the works of Wernle and Wellhausen on 
the synoptists), although comparison is rendered diffi- 
cult by the fact that the Greek and the general lite- 
rary style of St. Mark are more closely allied to 
St. Luke than are, for example, the styles of St. 
Paul and St. John. I take the following two sections 
at random : 

i ae ae a Siete asd ees 

1 The text of St. Mark is considerably edited by St. Luke in the 
interest of a more correct Greek style. It is in places amplified by 


comments and other corrections which the editor regarded as im- 
provements. Moreover, in numerous sections it is combined with 


matter from other sources. 


88 


St. Mark i, 21 : Kat 
elomopevovtar eis Ka- 
gpapvaovu. Kal evOds 
Tots othBacw edl- 
dackey eis Thy ouva- 
yoryiy. 


(22) Kal éeterana- 
sovto én tH didaxh 
adTOv, Hy yap diddoKwv 
avTovs ws etovolay 
éxwv Kal odx ws of 
ypcupmarets, 


ne 

(23) kad ebOds Hv év 
TH ouvaywyh avtay 
&vOpwros ev mvevuare 
axabdpty, Kar dvéxpa- 
tev A€ywr" 


(24) Tl quiv nad col, 
*Inoot NaCapnvé; HAGes 
Gmok€oat juas; odd 
ge tls ef, 5 dyios Tod 
cod. 


(25) kad éeweriunoer 
ait® 6 “Inoods [Aé- 
yov|' BiyudOntr kad 
ZeAGe ef adrod. 


(26) kal omapatay 
avtoy Td mvedua Td 


St. Luke iv. 30f.: 
kal katHarder eis Kaap- 
vaovu méAw THS Tadt- 
Aatas. Kal Hv Si8donwv 
avtovs éy Tos odB- 
Baow, 


(32) Kal éteraho- 
govto em TH didaxH 
adrov, Bri év ekouala 
hv 6 Adyos abrod. 


(33) kat ev TH ovva- 
yorn hv &vOpwmos 
éxov mvedua Saiudviov 
kal avéxpaécy pwr 
Meyaan’ 


(34) [éa], tl fut cad 
gol, *“Incod Naapnvé ; 
HAVES aerorcoat Has ; 
013d oe tls ef, 6 &yios 
TOU Aeod, 


(35) kal éemetiunoer 
aidT@ 6 "Inoods réywv" 
Piuwdnre Kal ekearde 
am’ avrod. 


Ka phpav abroy rd 
Saimdvioy eis 7d pécoy 
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kat7nAdev]. Because 
Jesus comes from 
Nazareth, the singu- 
lar also depends upon — 
what precedes.—7éa, 
7. Taa.j]. St. Luke 
presupposes in his 
readers no knowledge 
of Palestine.—evd6ds]. 
St. Luke avoids, on 
artistic grounds, the 
repetition of this fa- 
vourite word of St. 
Mark. Seealso iv. 33, 
37.—abrtots]. St. Luke 
here avoids leaving 
diddoney without an 
object.— Hv duddoKnwv]. 
From St. Mark i. 22. 


Simplification of 
style ; the form and 
sense is improved by 
the insertion of 6 
Adyos. 


The indefinite a’- 
Tov is erased, the He- 
braic éy is replaced 
by éxwyr, the indefinite 
axabdpry by daimdviov, 
the weak Aéywy by 
Pwrp meyarn. 


ard for ét ig an im- 


provement. 


St. Luke replaces 
the vulgar o7apdtay 
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aKabaproy Kai porjoay 
parva pmeydran e&nrdev 
ef avrov. 


(27) Kat €@auBnOn- 
cav dnavtes, ore 
ouv(ntety avtovs dé- 
yovtas’ Ti ort TOUTO; 
bidaxh Kah Kar’ 
étouvclay Kal tots mvev- 
pact Tots a&Kabdpro.s 
émitdooet, Kal braKov- 
ovoly avT@. 


(28) nol e&fA0ev 7 
Koy avrod evOUs may- 
TaXoU eis ANY Thy Te- 
pixwpov THs Tadidatas, 


eenAOev am’ = auov 
pndev Brahay abrdv. 
[Probably  ava- 
Kpavydoay re Should 
be read in place of 
eis Td pécoy. | 


(86) Kal éyévero 
OduBos én) mdavras, Kad 
ouveAdAouy mpos BA- 
Andous A€éyortes’ Ths 6 
Adyos ovTos, tt ev 
efovola Kal duvdmer 
émitdooe: Tos aka- 
Odprots mvevuaow Kab 
eképxovTat ; 


(87) Kat ékeropevero 
Axos wept avrov eis 
mdvra TOTOV THS Tepl- 
xépov. 
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by piyav, pwr. pwr. 
pey. by the better 
word dvakpavy. The 
addition of wmyndev 
Baa. ait. seemed 
necessary to one who 
was a physician. 


Oaudeta Oar never 
used by St. Luke, 
@duBos only a few 
times.—The more re- 
fined draytes occurs 
perhaps twice in St. 
Mark ; in St. Luke it 
is found thirty-six 
times.—ovaAdAareiy is 
more precise than 
ou(ntety.—ebapB. &o- 
ve is awkward, and 
is therefore corrected. 
In what follows St. 
Luke adds touches 
which give greater 
clearness and preci- 
sion. 


The corrections 
themselves emphasise 
the vulgarisms of St. 
Mark. 


The source is, as one sees, on the whole only slightly 
altered (some characteristic idioms and solecisms of St. 
Mark are nevertheless erased); moreover, its peculiar 
style here stands out clearly in comparison with those 
parts in which St. Luke could give himself freer rein, 
for it is evident that in chap. iii. s.s. he has kept as 
closely as possible to the already existing type of gospel 
narrative. Compare the «ai beginning a new sentence 
ten times repeated (just as in the source, and quite in 
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opposition to his own style); also the expressions 
0 ay.os Tov Geod and dipody, which are not found else- 
where in St. Luke. 


St. Mark ii. 1; «at 
elgeAOwy mad eis Ka- 
gapvaotm 8: jucpav 
Hrovobn drt ev oikw 
éotly. 

(2) Kat cuvhxOnoay 
morAAol wore pnkeTe 
Xwpely pynde TH mpods 
Thy Ovpav, Kal eAdAret 
avtots Toy Adyor. 


(3) Kad epxovrar pé- 
povres mpos abroy Ta- 
padutiKoy  aipduevov 
bmd Tecodpav. 

(4) kal ph duvdpevor 
mporeveykat aiT@ did 
tov bxAov dmeatéya- 


St. Luke v. 17; kat 
eyéveTo ev mid TeV 
Nmepav Kal avrds Fv 
diddoKnwy, Kal hoav 
KaOjuevor Papiocaior kat 
vomodidaoKadot of Hoay 
eAnavOdtes ex maons 
Kouns tis Tadwvalas 
kal *Iovdalas Kat *le- 
povoadAnu’ Kat ddvauis 
xuplov hv eis Th tao Oat 
aurév. 

[The structure of 
the clause has been 
probably corrupted 
in course of trans- 
mission. ] 


(18) kat iS0d &vdpes 
pépovres em KAdivns 
&vOpwrov bs hv mapa- 
AcAumevos, ka eChrovy 
avtoy eloeveyKety Kat 
Oeivar evdmiov avrTod. 

(19) kat uh edpdvres 
molas eiceveyKwow av- 


This ral évévero, al- 
though not a Greek 
literary idiom, is yet 
Lukan. St. Luke has 
purposely adopted 
this Biblical phrase. 
Elsewhere this pas- 
sage does not afford 
points for compari- 
son; note only that 
parts of St. Mark ii. 
6 are transferred here 
quite appropriately, 
and are therefore 
wanting in St. Luke 
v. 21, St, Luke has 
thus considered the 
whole section before 
he transformed it in 
detail. 

ka) ido never found 
in St. Mark; in St. 
Luke ka) idov and idod 
yép occur thirty times 
in the gospel and 
about a dozen times 
in the Acts—chaps. i., 
Vay) Willey: 1X5 kegel 





1 Vogel (‘‘ Charakteristik des Lukas,” 2 Aufl., 1899, s. 32) has dis- 


cussed St. Luke’s various methods of beginning a sentence, but he 
has not drawn the final conclusion. If we, with him, compare 100 
beginnings of sentences in the gospel with a similar number in the 
second part of the Acts we arrive at the following result ; 


kat 8€ te Other particles Without particle 
Gospel . 50 36 1 6 7 
Acts .. 16 51 9 16 8 


Accordingly «ai preponderates in the gospel by three times. If, how- 
ever, one subtracts all the cases in which the kat is derived from St. 
Mark, then the relation of xaf to 5€is much the same in both writings. 
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gay thy oréyny bmov 
iv, «al etopttarres 
xadrGor Tov KpdBarrov 
dmov 6 mapadutinds 
KAT EKELTO. 


(5) Kal iday 6 Inoovs 
Thy wiotTw avTav A€yet 
7} TopaduTiK@’ TéK- 
vov, aplevtal cov ai 
Gpaptiat 


(6) joav 5€ Tives THY 
ypappatéwy exe? nabh- 
evor kad SiadoyiCdue- 
vo. év Tais Kapdlas 
auTav* 

(7) rl otros otTws 
Aader; BAacHnuer’ Ths 
Bbvarar apievar auap- 
thas ei uh eis 6 eds; 


bia toy BxAor, 
avaBavrTes én) Td S@pua 
dia TOY Kepduwy Ka- 
OjKay avToy avy Te 
KAwidt@ els Td pérov 
Eumpoobev Tod “Inood. 


Tov 


(20) Kat iddv Thy mio- 
ania 5. ue 
Ti avtT@y elmev’ ~Apv- 
Opwre, apéewvrat cor ai 
Gpaptiat cov. 


(21) kal Aptavro dia- 
AoylCerOar of ypap- 
parets Kad ot Papioaior 
Aéyovtes’ tls eat 
ovTos ds Aade? BAac- 
gonulas; ths Svvarat 
apaptlas apeivar et wh 
pdvos 6 Beds ; 


SlLsg XUlbag Vilage Xs 
Xxvii. (‘‘we”’ section). 
péporres]. St. Luke 
has an objection to 
such subjectless verbs 
and supplies &védpes, 
and also a substan- 
tive (%vOpwmov) as ob- 
ject. — mapadred.]. So 
always for mapaduti- 
«és, which is a vulgar 
idiom.—In verses 18 
and 19 St. Luke has 
completely revised 
the text (the reason 
is probably correctly 
given by Wellhausen); 
the coincidences 
which remain are 
underlined. 


6 *Incovs is deleted 
as superfluous; so also 
T@ Tapaduvting, TeéK- 
vov perhaps seemed 
too familiar, The 
addition of oa is 
difficult to explain 
(see also verse 23), 


Vide the note on 
verse 17, éy 7. raps. is 
here omitted because 
it occurs again in 
verse 8 of St. Mark= 
verse 22. The jagged 
sentences are fitted 
together ; the slovenly 
eis is changed into 
the more correct 
povos, At the begin- 
ning #ptaytro is in- 
serted (not in accord- 
ance with St. Luke’s 
own style, but with 
that Biblical style 
which he imitates). 
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(8) kat edOds emuyvods 
6 “Inoots To mredvmartt 
avTod b7t obTws diadro- 
yGovrat ev éavrois 
A€yet adtots’ rl radra 
SiaroylCecbe ev Tats 
Kapdlais Suey ; 


(9) rh €orw edxo- 


MOTEpov, eimely TE 
Aout 1d ek 

TapaduTike’ adlervral 

gov ai Gmaptia, ® 


Jane ty, a 
elmeiv® &yeipe kal Gpov 
Tov KpdBartdy cou Kar 
TEPLTAT EL ; 


(10, 11) Wa be cidijre 
drt ekovotay exe 6 
vibs Tov avOpHmov én) 
THS YAS Gpievar amap- 
tlas, A€yet TE Tapa- 
AuTiK@’ ool A€yo, 
eyeipe, Gpov Toy KpdBar- 
tév gov kal brave eis 
Tov olkdv vou. 


(22) emvyvods 5& 6 
*Incods Tovs diadoyic- 
Movs atta amroxpibels 
elmevy mpds avtovs: rl 
diadoyiterOe ev Tats 
Kapdious duay ; 


(23) tl eorw edKo- 

/ > Lary > s: 
TO@TEPOV, Ele’ ade 
wvTat cor at amaprtar 
gov, 2) eimei* eyeipe 
Koad mepimdres 3 


(24) ta 58 eidfre Bre 
6 vibs tod avOpdmrov 
etovolay exer em ris 
Vis Adrévat Guaprias, 
clmey T@ mapadcdv- 
Mevy’ col A€yw, eyetpe 
kal &pas 7d KAcvldidy 
gov mopevou eis toy 
olkdy cou, 
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kal evdvs deleted 
(vide supra), likewise 
T. TEU. aT. AS quite 
superfluous ; the ob- 
jective clause is re- 
placed by a simple 
substantive ; dmoxpi- 
Oeis ig inserted ac- 
cording to St. Luke’s 
custom, giving a cer- 
tain effect of solem- 
nity; the awkward 
Tavra is omitted. 


7™ Twapadut. is 
omitted as superflu- 
ous, likewise kal dp. 
7. KpadB. gov. The 
Word of Jesus gains 
in force through this 
abbreviation; _ be- 
sides, these words oc- 
cur in the following 
verse, where they are 
in a more suitable 
position. 


The subject is 
placed first as so often 
with St. Luke. Note 
at the close the 
participial construc- 
tion so constant with 
this author. «pdBar- 
Tovis avoided as avul- 
garism by St. Luke in 
the gospel. Neither 
does he care for faye; 
this word is wanting 
in the Acts, and is 
rare in the gospel, 
while it is found 
twenty times in St. 
Matthew and fifteen 
times in St. Mark, 
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_ Here also the constant occurrence of xai at the 
beginning of sentences is for every careful reader 
of the Acts an evident proof that the author is 
following a source and not speaking in his own words. 
Otherwise the narrative is in detail (in style) so much 
altered and polished that the special character of the 
source is not immediately discernible. ‘The broad style 
of the narrative, however, facilitates such corrections. 
In so far this passage can scarcely be compared with the 
concisely written “ we ™ sections of the Acts ; but it must 
be evident to every one that the author who wrote 
St. Luke i. 1 ff. or the “we” sections or the discourse 
delivered upon Areopagus could not have written St. 
Luke v. 17-24 as it stands if he had not been following 
a“ source.” 

It is most instructive to notice here and in dozens of 
other places how St. Luke, in his correction and revision 
of the Markan text, endeavours to imitate the phraseo- 
logy of the Bible (or of St. Mark). As far as he 
can he patches the garment with cloth of the same 
material. 

Besides St. Mark, we can distinguish a second source 
underlying the third gospel, whence are derived those 
sections which in subject-matter coincide with St. 
Matthew. In regard to extent and exact wording this 
source cannot be determined with certainty, yet for a 
number of sections it may be made out quite clearly 
and unmistakably. How has St. Luke used this 
source, which consists principally of sayings and dis- 
courses of our Lord ? 
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(St. Matthew vii. 3) 
tl 5& BA€rets Td Kdphos 
Td é€v TG bPOaAUG TOD 
adEAPOD wou, Thy 5& ev 
TO TG OPOaAUG SoKdy 
ov KaTavots ; 

(4) 4 mas epets TE 
adeApg@ cov' kes 
e«Bdrw 7d Kdpdos ex 
Tov dp0aruod cov, kab 
idob  Sonds ev To 
dpbarug cou; 

(5) dronpird, &cBare 
Tp@Tov ek Tod opOar- 
Mov cou THY BoKdy, Kar 
Tére SiaBrAdpers exBa- 
Aciv 7 Kappos ex Tod 
OpOaArAUoD TOD adeApod 
cov. 


(St. Luke vi. 41) ri 
dé BA€reis 7d Kdppos Td 
ev TH OPOarug Tov 
adeApod cov, tiv Be 
dondy thy ev re idl 
Op0arAug ov Katavoeis ; 

(42) mas dbvaca 
A€yew TE WEAPG gov" 
GdEAPE, pes exBddrw 
Td Kappos 7d ev TE 
bp0aAug@ cov, adds 
THY év TE OPOAAUG cov 
Sondy ob BAérwr ; Sro- 
kpitd, &xBade mparov 
Thy Soy ek tov 
dP0aAm0d cou, ka) TéTe 
diaBrAeWers 7d Kappos 
Td €v TH OMOaAUG Tod 
&deAHoU cou exBareiv, 
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Almost all the di- 
vergences of St. Luke 
from St. Matthew in 
this passage are evi- 
dently and clearly 
stylistic corrections. 


agvévat occurs only twice in the Acts (in v. 38 


édaare should probably be read), and is therefore to be 
regarded as a word which has come into the gospel, 
where it frequently occurs, as a rule from the sources, 
Also éxBadrew 13 Kxdpdos would scarcely have been 
written by St. Luke if he had not found it in his 
authority. ‘Yzroxpur/js is likewise quite alien to the 
Acts, and the very unusual word S:aBdérew never 
again occurs in the gospel and the Acts. And so, even 
if St. Matthew were not in existence, we should con- 
clude that our author here depends upon a written 
source, 


Let us consider one other passage : 


(St. Matthew viii, 8) 


amonpibels 5¢ 5 Exardv- 
Tapxos pn’ Kipre, od 
eiul ikavds va wou smd 
Thy aréyny cicérdns: 
AdAG wdvov eime Ady, 
kal ia@hoetar 5 mats 
Mov, 


(St. Luke vii. 6) 
6 éxarovtdpxns A€éywv 
avT@’ Kipie, wh oKUA- 
Aou* ov yap ikavds eiue 
Wa bmd thy oréyny mov 
cio €AOns. 

(7) GAAG ciwe Adyw, 
kal iabjtw 6 mats pov. 


hy oKvAAov as in St. 
Mark v. 35=St. Luke 
viii. 49, 
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(9) kal yap eye &r- 
| Opwrds cius brd efov- 
olay, éxwy bm’ éuavtdy 
orpariéras, Kal rA€yw 
TovT®* mopevOnti, Kar 
mTopeverat, nal &AAw* 
Epxou, Kat epxeTai, ral 
Tq S0vdAw Tov’ Twolnoov 
TOUTO, Kal Toler, 


(10) dkotoas 8 6 
"Inoots eCatuacey kar 
elmev Tois &koAOPodoL* 
aunv Aéyw buly, wap’ 
ovdevt roca’tny miorw 
év Tq “lopana evpor. 


(8) Kal yap ey dv- 
Opwrds eius tnd eEou- 
olay Tacoomevos, Exwy 
br’ = duautdy = oTpa- 
TimTasS, Kab AEyw 
TovT@’ mopevOntt, Kat 
mopeveTat, Kal &AAQ* 
Epxou, Kad Epxerat, Kat 
T@ SovrAw mov’ molinooy 
TOvTO, Kal ToLE?. 


(9) dxotoas 5é Tad- 
7a 6 Inoovs atuacev 
avtroy kal oTpapels Ta 
> a > ay 
GAKOAGOvYTL AUT@ 6XAW 
elev’ Aéyw buly, ovde 
ev T@ lopaha TocavT ny 
mioti evpor. 


tacoduevos]|. A sty- 
listic improvement. 


The insertion of 
the objects is Lukan. 
otpapels is wanting in 
St, Matthew and St. 
Mark ; with St. Luke 
it is found eight times 
in the gospel (similar 
words yet ees 
The foreign word dunv 
is also elsewhere 
omitted by St. Luke. 
ovdé ev +. lop. is sim- 
pler, better, and more 
nervous Greek, 


The corrections of St. Luke have not obliterated the 


special characteristics of the source. ‘Ixavos wa is 
never used by St. Luke in the Acts, and even in the 
gospel we find only ixavds Mica, Eicépyeobas vr is 
found nowhere else in the gospel and Acts, although 
eicépyecOa, is used about eighty-six times. Also, 
eireiv with the dative Ady is an idiom foreign to St. 
Luke, as also iro é€ovciav. Kai ydp occurs only once 
in the Acts (xix. 40); in the gospel it is more frequent, 
because derived from the sources. 

There is no need to continue this comparison of 
sayings of our Lord which are common to St. Luke 
and St. Matthew. Wernle (loc. cit., s. 81) has rightly 
perceived that all the alterations made by St. Luke—as 
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regards a definite, fairly large body of these sayings '— 
are of a very slight nature, and testify rather to the 
faithfulness with which, on the whole, these sayings 
have been reproduced.? This faithfulness extends even 
to the preservation of the style of the language ; so 
that no one can fail to perceive that we here have to 
reckon with a written source. 

But, it is said, though in the gospel (iii.-xxiv.) the 
linguistic character of the sources employed is clearly 
preserved, yet St. Luke i. and ii. and Acts i.-xii., xv., 
are certainly based upon written sources, in spite of 
the fact that the style and vocabulary of these chapters 
is entirely and absolutely Lukan; therefore it is 
possible that the “we” sections also, in spite of their 
Lukan character, are based upon a written source. Let 
us, then, first investigate St. Luke i. and ii. I begin 
by stating the result of this investigation : 

The vocabulary and style characteristic of St. Luke 
i, and ii, are so absolutely Lukan that, in spite of all 
conjectures that have been made, the hypothesis of 
a Greek source is impossible, for there is almost nothing 
left for it. Two things only are possible: either St. 
Luke has here translated an Aramaic source, or he was 
dependent for his subject-matter upon no written source 
at all, but has followed oral tradition, with which he 
has dealt quite freely, so far as form is concerned. Yet 


1 The case is, of course, different with some other sayings, but it is 
to me doubtful whether these come from the same source. I conjec- 
ture, partly on the ground of Wellhausen’s remarks, that St. Luke 
also possessed an Aramaic source, which he translated himself, 

2 Cf. also Vogel, loc. cit., s, 38. 
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these two hypotheses are not of equal probability ; for 
the second alone is free from difficulty, while the first 
presupposes much that is hard to reconcile with the 


facts. 


At all events, the two great psalms of St. 


Luke i. and ii. were not handed down to the author 
(either in Greek or Aramaic), but were composed by 


himself. 


I investigate i. 5-15. 


(5) éyéveto év 
Tats Huépats 
‘Hpwdov  Baau- 
Aéws THs’ Iovdaias 
lepevs Tis OVOMaTL 
Zayxapias é& 
b] / ’ , 
éednpepias "ABia, 
Kal yuvn avT@ éx 
Tav Ouvyatépwy 
’ , \ X 
Aapwv, Kat TO 
dvoma avThs’ EXu- 
oder. 


(6) joav dé &- 
Katol aporepor 
évavTiov Tov Geod, 
Mopevomevor ev 
Macals Tals €vTO- 
Aais Kal Svxaio- 
pact Tod Kupiov 
apeunrot. 


It is well known how characteristic 
of St. Luke is this éyévero. St. Mat- 
thew writes év juépais “Hpwdovu; St. 
Luke, however, adds the article here 
and in iv. 25 (év tais nuépass “AXiov), 
Xvil. 26 (€v Tats nuépats Noe), 
xvii. 28 (€v Tais uépars Aer), 
Acts vii. 45 (ws tav ny. Aaveid). 
tepevs tts ovouate]|. St. Luke, and 
he only, presents this construction 
about a dozen times in the gospel 
and the Acts. O@vyatépwv ’Aapov 
without the article, like @uyatépa 
"ABpadm (xiii. 16). Compare for 
the style Acts xvill. 2: evpwv twa 
*Tovéatov dvopate ’Axidav ... Kat 
II ptonidXav yuvatka avrod. 


audorepo. wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John, occurring nine times 
in St. Luke (in-St. Matthew three 
times).  évavriov and évavtTs are 
found in the New Testament only 
in St. Luke (six times)—vide St. 
Luke xx. 26, xxiv. 19, Acts vii. 10, 
viii. 21, viii. 32. sopeverOas is a 

G 
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\ > a 

(7) Kal ovK nv 
avTots TEKVOV, Ka- 
Gore Hv 9 ?EX- 
oder oreipa, Kal 
> ‘ 
aporepor TpoRe- 
Bnkotes év tats 
nuépais = avTa@V 
Hoa. 


(8, 9) éyévero 
dé év TO lepatev- 
ew autov év TH 
taker THS epnme- 
plas avrov évayts 
Tov Oeov, KaTa TO 
05 THs lepatelas 
édaxe TOD Oupia- 
cat eiceAOwv eis 
Tov vaov Tod 
Kupiov. 


(10) cai wav 76 
TANGos jv Tov 
aod mpocevyd- 
pevov &E€w TH Opa 
Tov Gupidpatos. 
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favourite word of St. Luke. Suxai- 
wa and dpmeutos are not found in 
the gospels (yet compare St. Paul). 


xaos occurs in the New ‘Testa- 
ment only in St. Luke—vide xix. 9, 
Acts ii. 24, ii. 45, iv. 35, xvii. 31 | 
(here in the discourse at Athens, | 
which was certainly composed by St. | 
Luke himself). With the concluding | 
words compare St. Luke xvii. 24: 
év Th Hepa avtod—vide note on | 
verse 5. 


éyévero €v TH... EAaye... 
eiceAOwv is one of the constructions | 
of the New Testament which is | 
specifically Lukan, though it is con- 
fined to the gospel. Concerning | 
évaytt, see note on verse 6 (exclu-| 
sively Lukan). «ata to os is’ 
likewise exclusively Lukan—vide ii. | 
42 and xxii. 389 ; moreover, also, the | 
word 80s is found in St. Luke in all! 
ten times, elsewhere only in St. John 
xix. 40 and Hebrews x. 25. Also} 
kata TO eiwOos is found only in St. | 
Luke (iv. 16, and Acts xvii. 2), and| 
kata TO eiOicpévoy only in St. Luke} 
Ley: 











iv mpocevyopevov]. As is well! 
known, a favourite construction with) 
St. Luke, which occurs five times in: 
many chapters. A705 twenty-five’ 
times in St. Luke, elsewhere in the: 
gospels only twice in St. Mark and/ 
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(11) &f6n Sé 
avT@ ayyeXos Ku- 
piou éoTa@s €x de- 
Ei@v Tov Ouota- 
aotTnplov tod Ou- 
MLahartos. 


(12) Kai éra- 
pax9n Zayapias 
towv, Kal dos 
émémecev eT’ av- 
TOV. 


(18) elev Se 
Mpos avTOV oO ay- 
yeros’ “7 poBod, 
Zayapia, Sore 
elonkovaOn 1 Sé- 
nois gov, Kat 7 
yuvn cov *EXu- 
oder yevvnoe 


twice in St. John. wav (dmav) 7. 
™AHOos in St. Luke viii. 37, xix. 37 
xxiii. 1, Acts vi. 5, xv. 12, xxv. 24 
mAHOG0s tod aod]. This charac- 
teristic combination is also found 
in St. Luke vi. 17 (a7A9O0s word Tod 
aod), xXxili. 27 (qoAv AROS Tod 
Aaod), Acts xxi. 36 (To TAHOOs Tod 
Aaov), and nowhere else. 


@pOn occurs once in both St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts) thirteen times. 
diryyeros xupiov is also found in the 
Acts—vide v. 19, vii. 30, viii. 26, xii. 
7, 23, xxvii. 23; it is wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John ; in St. Matthew 
it is found at the beginning and end 
of that book. This angel is there- 
fore quite a speciality of St. Luke, 
and is introduced by him into trust- 
worthy narrative. 


érapayxOn isov, Lukan.—xat 68os 
érér, er’ avtdv]. Besides, only in 
Acts xix. 17: émémece dBos emt 
mavtas. Also émurérrev emi is 


only found with St. Luke. 


elev 5é and etmrev pos very fre- 
quent with St. Luke; the latter is 
quite a characteristic of his style, 
and he often uses eézrev dé when one 
would expect «ai instead. pn dood 
never occurs in St. Matthew, once 
in St. Mark, in St. Luke seven times : 
vide i. 30, ii. 10, viii. 50, xii. 32, Acts 
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\ 
viov Gol, Kal Ka- 
égels TO Gvopa 
avtov “Iwavynv. 


(14) nat €o- 
Tat yapaoo Kat 
> 4 ‘ 
ayardaas, Kal 
mo\AoL émt TH 
YyEveTEL AVTOD Ka- 
pnoovTat. 


(15) éotar yap 
péyas  — év@TrL0Vv 
Kupiov, Kat olvor 
kal oikepa ov fn) 
Tin, Kal TVEVPLa- 
Tos a@ylov mTAno- 
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xviii. 9, xxvii. 24 (“ we” section !). 


That the name of the person ad- — 


dressed is added is an exclusively 
Lukan trait—vide i. 30, xii. 32, Acts 
xxvii. 24, 6v07 occurs in the New 
Testament only in St. Luke ii. 7, 
xxt 
xviii. 10 (twice), xxii. 18. edanxovo- 
On, of prayers, occurs besides only in 
Acts x. 81: elonxovc@n cov 1) Tpoc- 


98, Acts (x. 20), (xvii. 31),8 


evyy (elsewhere in the gospels found — 
only once in St. Matthew vi. 7). | 


dénous wanting in St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. John; see, however, 


St. Luke ii. 37, v. 33, Acts 1. 147) 


(not certain). éyévyncev, of the 
mother, only found besides in St. 


Luke i. 35, 57, xxiii. 29: Koudtae al 


ou éyévynoav.— cov . . . aot}. As 
in St. Luke v. 20, 23. 
ayadlacis wanting in St. 


Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; 


see, however, St. Luke i. 44, Acts _ 


ii. 46; ayaddav four times in St. 
Luke (among these Acts xvi. 34), 
wanting in St. Mark, once in St. 
Matthew. yaipew émi is found also 
in xii. 17 and Acts xv. 31 (once in 
St. Matthew). 


peyas|. Cf Acts viii. 9: elvas 
Tia éavTov méeyay. everiov|, Want- 
ing in St. Matthew and St. Mark ; 
found once in St. John; occurs 
in St. Luke about thirty-six times, 
including one occurrence in the 


» 
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/ 4 . oe ; 
Ojcerar ete &x “we” sections (xxvii. 35, évéuov 


kowias ntpds mdvtwv, nearly the same in Acts 
avTov. xix. 9). ov um]. Occurs in the Acts, 
as here, exclusively in quotations 
from the LXX.  avevm. ay. wANo?. 
is exclusively Lukan—vide i. 41, i. 67, 
AetswivieS,iv- Sl, 1x. 17, xin 
(wrno Ova in St. Luke twenty-two 
times, never in St. Mark and St. 
John, in St. Matthew once; wvedua 
aytov in St. Luke about fifty-three 
times, rare in the other writers). 
€x Kotdlas yntpds is found once in St. 
Matthew, never in St. Mark and St. 
John, three times in St. Luke (vide 
Acts iii, 2, xiv. 8). 


After these remarks there is, I think, no need for me 
to prove that St. Luke in the above passage has not 
copied from a Greek source, but has either translated 
from another language or else has reproduced oral 
information quite freely in his own literary form. The 
latter alternative, as every careful critic will allow, is 
the more probable. 

In my paper on the “ Magnificat” of Elizabeth 
(“Sitzungsberichte,” 1900, May 17) I have, however, 
shown, according to the same method, and in great detail, 
that our author could not have been dependent on a 
Greek source for St. Luke i. 39-56, i. 68-79, ii. 15-20, ii. 
41-52—passages which, verse by verse, betray his own 
style and vocabulary. I have, moreover, demonstrated, 
certainly in the case of the “ Magnificat” and “ Benedic- 
tus,” that here at last all possibility of even an Aramaic 
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source disappears, and that, apart from suggestions 
afforded by numerous verses of the Greek Old Testament, 
all is the creation of St. Luke himself.t Since, then, this 
has been proved for fifty-nine out of 128 verses, we 
may justly extend our result to the whole of the first 
two chapters, which form the prelude of St. Luke’s 
gospel. We therefore assert that the hypothesis of a 


Greek source is impossible,’ and that the hypothesis of | 


an Aramaic source is, indeed, possible, but not prob- 
able, because not suggested by any dependible criteria.® 


1 In Appendix I, I have repeated this proof in a yet more detailed 
form. 

2 There is no force in the objection that the passages which St. 
Luke has taken from St, Mark are so steeped in his own peculiar 
style that the source is scarcely discernible, and that it is thus 
possible that a source may form the basis of chaps. i. and ii. The 
circumstances are here quite different. The characteristics of the 


Markan text are still discernible through the Lukan veil, but nothing | 


of the sort appears through the veil of St. Luke i. and ii. The some- 
what large proportion of &rat Acydueva in these chapters finds its 
explanation in the LXX., with the exception of repixpdmres (i. 27) ; 
but here we may note that such words as zepuatpedv, TEPLAaTTpaTT EL, 
meplepyos, mepiepxerOa, mepréxe, mepiCdvyvoba, mepixparhs, TEpiKu= 


KAoby, TepiAdurety, mepiuevely, TEPLOLKELY, meploikos, mepinirrey, TEPt- 


Tociobat, mepippynyviva, mepromacOat, mepitpemeiy, are foundin St, Luke 


(gospel and Acts), while they are wanting in the other gospels. The 


first half of the hymn of Zacharias, in spite of its parallelismus mem- 
brorwm, is, as I have shown (loc. cit.), a regularly formed, continuous 
Greek period, and by this amalgamation of two distinct styles, as 
well as by the repeated airod-juay of the verse endings, it bears wit- 
. hess more clearly even than the prologue to the stylistic talent of the 
author. 

8 These sections therefore probably depend upon oral traditions 
which has been freely treated in regard to form. I may excuse 
myself from entering into detail upon the question whether St. Luke 
used for chaps. i. and ii, an Aramaic source (so, é.g., Resch), or was 
dependent upon oral tradition, seeing that the solution of the problem 
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The situation is, in fact, the same as in the “we” 
sections: the style and vocabulary of the writer is 
everywhere so unmistakably recognisable, even in the 
minutest details, that a Greek source is excluded.} 

And yet at the same time the situation is quite 
different from that of the “we” sections; for the 
narrative of St. Luke i—ii., regarded from the linguistic 
standpoint, is the product of a combination of two 
elements—the Greek of the Septuagint and the Greek 
of the author. The former element is for the most part 
lacking in the “we” sections (and generally in the 
second part of the Acts). From the linguistic point of 
view—and there are not many writers whose works present 


does not bear upon the criticism of the “‘ we” sections. In this con- 
nection the question whether the narrative of St. Luke i. and ii. is 
based upon a Greek source is alone of importance. We may here 
mention that in St, Luke i. 5-ii. 52 there are no less than twenty-five 
words which occur neither in the remaining chapters of St. Luke nor 
in the other three gospels, though they are found in the Acts—namely, 
the verbs avevpiocnew, dvTiAauBdaverbat, Siarnpety, emideiv, emipalvev, 
mepirdune, mpotmopeverOa, and also ayaAAlacis, dmeOhs, aroypapn, 
Bpaxlwy, deomdrns, Sé-ypa, SovAn, Suvdorys, Evatt, evAaBhs, kpdros, Ta 
Aadovmeva, maTpid, omAdyxva, otpatit, cvyyevera, Tamelywots, aS Well as 
érémece PdBos éxit. Since St. Luke and the Acts have in all about 203 
words in common which are wanting in the other gospels, the 
number twenty-five is a larger proportion than one would expect for 
St. Luke i—ii.—that is, these chapters are at least as closely allied to 
the Acts as is the rest of the gospel. 

1 Wellhausen asserts that St. Luke ii. was composed without 
regard to chap. i. Hence one or two written sources must be 
postulated. But I cannot so interpret the repetitions in chap. ii. 
(verses 4,5), which alone, so far as I can see, afford any support to 
this assertion. The repetition, it seems to me, is easily explained by 
the importance of the information given, And, moreover, the com- 
plete homogeneity of the narrative of i, 5-ii, 52 and its smooth and 
natural development are inconsistent with Wellhausen’s hypothesis. 
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passages so clearly distinguishable from one another in 
style and language—St. Luke’s gospel may be analysed 
into the following elements: (1) The linguistic type, 
represented by a large group (not all) of traditional 
sayings and discourses of our Lord, which has been 
corrected with a light hand and reads like a translation 
from the Aramaic—as, indeed, it-is, though the transla- 
tion is not from the hand of St. Luke ; (2) narratives 
slightly tinged with the style of the LX X., and derived 
in the main from St. Mark,! which have, however, 
undergone a vigorous revision, both in form and some- 
times in subject-matter, so that they read almost like 
the reviser’s own text, though in very many places the 
characteristics of the source may be clearly discerned and 
though in some of his corrections the reviser has 
imitated the style of St. Mark’s narrative; (3) the 
legendary narratives of chaps. i.—ii., and of some other 
passages, which in style and characteristics are modelled 
with admirable skill upon the Greek of the Septuagint, 
and yet verse by verse disclose a second element in the 
characteristic style and vocabulary of the author him- 
self—the hypothesis of written Greek sources is here 
excluded; (4) the style of the prologue and _ those 
very elements which we find represented weakly under 
(1) and strongly under (2) and (3). These, by com- 
parison with the style and vocabulary of the Acts 
(second half, but more especially the long speeches and 
letters therein), fall into their place in a consistent 


1 In addition to the Markan material, there is much besides that is 
similarly treated (even sayings of our Lord). 
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whole, and can be clearly distinguished as a constant 
element in this writer—i.e., as his own style and vocabu- 
lary.* Without the Acts all would be dubious and 
problematical. 

But—and let this be our last word in this connection 
—are not written Greek sources (or one such source) 
employed in the first half of the Acts although these 
chapters are so completely Lukan in their linguistic 
attire? Ifthis is so, then it is also possible that the 
“we” sections, in spite of their distinctly Lukan 
characteristics, depend upon a written Greek source. 

Let us for the moment set aside the question whether, 
after all that has been disclosed in our previous investi- 
gations, the above conclusion can be validly drawn. 
Is there any evidence that a written Greek source, or 
sources, lies behind the first half of the Acts? I here 
pay no attention to those countless bubble theories 
which have exercised the ingenuity of so many critics, 
and will only deal with what seems to me the only 
noteworthy attempt to prove a source—that, namely, of 
Bernhard Weiss. This scholar, with great ingenuity, 
seeks to show that a single and, as it seems, continuous 
written source can be traced at the background of 
chaps. i-xv. He gives as his authority numerous 


1 The Greek is excellent—vide Hieron., ‘‘ Epist.,” 19 : “ Inter omnes 
evangelistas Lucas Greeci sermonis eruditissimus fuit.” It occupies 
a middle position between the Kowy and Attic Greek (the language 
of literature) ; it is closely allied to the Greek of the books of the 
Maccabees, especially of the second book, and also shows strong 
points of likeness with Josephus. There is an intermixture of 
Semiticidioms, which are not due solely to the influence of the LXX, ; 
but these are not numerous, and are scarcely unintentional. 
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instances of discord and discrepancy found in every 
passage of considerable extent, which declare that St. 
Luke is only an editor, standing here in the same relation 
to his subject-matter as in the gospel he stands to St. 
Mark. 

The first objection to be brought against this theory 
is that from a linguistic point of view the parallel is 
not exact. The style and linguistic character of St. 
Mark and the sayings of our Lord—Semitic in a Greek 
dress—can be distinctly and clearly discerned in St. 
Luke’s gospel, while nothing so distinct in style and 
language can be discerned underlying Acts i-xv. It is 
true that in general the style of the first half of the 
Acts is more nearly allied to the style of the LX X., and 
is accordingly more Hebraic than that of the second 
half, and therefore stands midway between the latter 
and the style of the gospel.1. But in each of the three 
parts of the great historical work (gospel, Acts I., 
Acts II.), so distinct from one another in linguistic 
character, passages are found in which the styles of the 
other parts make their appearance. Thus the gospel 
contains the prologue, carefully composed in the classical 
style, which is nearly allied to that of the best sections 
of Acts II.; it contains, also, chaps. i—ii., xxiv., which 
partly remind us of Acts I. The situation is much the 
same in Acts I. Neither does the vocabulary of Acts I. 
afford us any grounds for the hypothesis of written, 
Greek sources. In chaps. ixii. and xv. there are, 
indeed, found about 188 words (including 83 verbs) 


1 It shows the literary style of the Kow%. 
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which occur neither in the four gospels nor in the 
second half of the Acts; but in chaps. xiii., xiv., xvi.— 
xxviii. about 353 words are found which are wanting in 
the four gospels and the first half of the Acts—thus 
nearly double.1_ We are led to the same negative result 
by a linguistic investigation of the positive relationship 
of Acts I. to St. Luke’s gospel. The gospel has in 
common with Acts i.-xii., xv., about sixty-two words 
which are not found in the other gospels nor in Acts II. ; 
but the same gospel has about seventy words, wanting 
in the other gospels and Acts I. in common with Acts II.? 
No difference, therefore, exists here (especially as Acts I. 
has 480 verses and Acts II. 527 verses)—rather 
the greatest possible likeness. Finally, the discovery. 
that a series of important words only occurs either in 
the one or the other half of the Acts respectively 
cannot be decisive; for, in the first place, these words 
are also often found in the gospel of St. Luke; 
secondly, as has been already observed by others, St. 
Luke, after he has once used a word, is fond of holding 
on to it, only to let it drop again after some little time ; 
and, thirdly, the semi-evangelic style of the first chapters 
of the Acts required a somewhat different vocabulary 


1 One hundred and seventeen words, which are wanting in the four 
gospels, occur both in the first and in the second half ; they are thus 
exclusively common to the two halves. Using the lexicon only, one 
would be led rather to assume written sources for the second half if 
its subject-matter were not so much more extensive and varied than 
that of the first half, 

2 Both in the first and also in the second half about seventy-one 
words are found which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John. 
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from that of the second half. For example, the word 
oneta is not found in the second half, while it occurs 
thirteen times in the first half and forty-five times in 
the gospels ; neither is the word tépara found in Acts IL., 
though it occurs nine times in Acts I. and three times 
in the gospels (but not in St. Luke). IIpookaptepety 
occurs six times in Acts I.; it is wanting in Acts IL., 
but it is found in St. Mark. “E&fioravas is found eight 
times in Acts I.; it is wanting in Acts II., but it is 
found eight times in the gospels (three times in St. 
Luke). ’ApvetoGar is found four times (three times ?) in 
Acts I., not at all in Acts II., but fourteen times in the 
gospels (four times in St. Luke). It seems at first very 
remarkable that the word éc04 (60a) occurs no less than 
seventeen times in Acts i.—xv., while it is wanting from 
Acts xvi. to the end; but it is found in the gospels 
fifty-four times (ten times in St. Luke), and therefore 
belongs to the gospel style, which St. Luke has allowed | 
to colour the first half of the Acts. On the other 


1 Compare also aivety. It occurs a few times in the first half of 
the Acts, never in the second, but in St. Luke’s gospel three (four) 
times. Also mpoo€@ne (mpocéGero) with the infin., which occurs only 
in St. Luke and in Acts xii. That there exists a distinct gospel 
vocabulary may be seen from studying the occurrence of such words 
as éxBdAAew, kapwés, oxavdadlCew, and oaCev, "ExBdAAew occurs 
twenty-eight times in St. Matthew, sixteen times in St. Mark (twice 
in the spurious conclusion), twenty times in St. Luke, but only five 
times in the Acts (vii. 58, ix. 40, xiii, 50, xvi. 87, xxvii. 388—“ we” 
section !). Kapwés occurs nineteen times in St. Matthew, five times 
in St. Mark, twelve times in St. Luke, ten times in St. J ohn, but only 
once in the Acts (ii. 30, xapmds ris dagvos, parallel only to St. Luke 
i, 42, kapmds rijs koAlas), Kapmdy moiety is therefore never found in © 
the Acts, SxardarlCew occurs fourteen times in St. Matthew, eight 
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hand, while c¢BeoOar tov Oéov, érictacbat, SiatpiBew, 
eTEpos (Hpmetepos), atodoyeioOau are found exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, in Acts II.,! one at once notices 
that these words are either foreign to the synoptic 
gospels or of very rare occurrence in those writings.” 
But Weiss does not base his hypothesis concerning 
sources ultimately upon phenomena of vocabulary and 
style (see, however, “ Einl. i. d. N. T.,” s. 546), but upon 
phenomena of subject-matter, upon instances of discord 
and discrepancy, and upon certain passages, of frequent 
occurrence at the close of a group of stories, which 
present the appearance of remarks interpolated by 
the author into a text which was not his own. All 


times in St. Mark, in St. Luke twice only, but it is absolutely want- 
ing in the Acts. ew occtrs about fifty times in the four gospels, 
eleven times in the Acts, up to chap. xvi. inclusive, afterwards only 
twice, and then in the ‘‘we” sections (xxvii.), but in the profane 
sense. That the use of 8:dévac must be very widely spread in the 
Greek of the gospels might at once be concluded from the fact that 
after chap. xv. it occurs only five times in the Acts, while up to that 
point it occurs thirty times, and in St. Luke sixty times. 

1 ’Huérepos (iuérepos) is found three times in the second half of 
the Acts (including once in the “ we” sections, xxvii. 34!), once in 
the first: half, twice in the synoptic gospels (in St. Luke). 

2 Of course, we cannot ‘say that this is always the case. Thus 
movnpés is only found in the Acts from chapter xvii. onwards (eight 
times), while it occurs in St. Luke eleven times (the rare kakdés is 
remarkably equally distributed ; it occurs in St. Matthew three times, 
in St. Luke and St. Mark twice each, in St. John once, in the first 
half of the Acts once, in the second half three times, including once 
in a “we” section). Aé «al, which is of such frequent occurrence in 
St. Luke’s gospel (twenty-five times, including one occurrence in 
chapter ii.), and is as good as wanting in St. Matthew and St. Mark 
(one and two times), is also remarkably rare in the Acts (nine times 
ifI have counted correctly, including occurrences in the “ we". 
sections). 
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passages in the first half which point towards Antioch, 
or describe events which either happen in that city or 
originate from thence, certainly belong to the author 
himself, for while they stand out prominently from the 
rest of the narrarative, and are distinguished by their 
superior historical worth, they are also most intimately 
connected with the second half of the book (vide supra, 
pp. 5, 21ff.). The question of sources, accordingly, is 
concerned with those sections referring to St. Peter and 
St. Philip, chaps. i. 15—v. 42, viii. 5-40, ix. 82—xi. 18, 
xii. 1-24, xv. 1-33.1 Now it is true that in every 
chapter of this portion of the book are to be found 
several instances of startling discrepancy and anomaly, 
which seem to point to the conclusion that two hands 
have here been at work. But the interpretation 
of these phenomena is not so simple, for (1) we possess 


1 I pass by the account of the conversion of St. Paul, ix. 1-31. I 
will only remark that I consider that Zimmer (“ Ztschr. f, wiss. 
Theol.,” Bd. 25, 1882, s. 465 ff.) has conclusively proved that this 
narrative is founded on the accounts in chaps. xxii., xxvi.—i.e, 
that this impersonal narrative presupposes these accounts essentially 
in the form given in these chapters. Of course, it does not therefore 
conclusively follow that the second half of the Acts was written before 
the first half, nor that chaps. xxii, xxvi. formed a source for 
St. Luke; rather the latter conclusion is only a possibility. The 
phenomenon is at once intelligible if St. Luke edited the narrative of 
the conversion of St. Paul in accordance with an older sketch of hig 
own which rested upon an account which St. Paul himself had given. 
This older sketch is the foundation of the accounts in chaps. xxii. and 
xXvi,, and is freely employed in chap. ix. We have already shown in 
our discussion of the ‘“‘ we ” sections that it is necessary to suppose that 
St. Luke possessed such sketches or notes. 

2 Yet Weiss, I think, sees sometimes with too critical eyes, 


and assumes a greater number of glaring discrepancies than are 
necessary. 
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the text neither of the Acts of the Apostles nor of St. 
Luke as they left the hand of the author. Just as the 
gospel has certainly suffered from interpolation in 
chaps. i., iii, and xxiv.,! so also the Acts has suffered 
at the hand of correctors from the very first ages. 
This follows not only from the phenomena presented 
by the ancient so-called 8-text—which is really not a 
homogeneous text, but a compendium of corrections and 
glosses already belonging to the first half of the second 
century—rather the §-text itself shows that this form of 
corruption has also infected the so-called a-text. We 
must therefore take into account not the possibility only, 
but even the probability that there are passages in the 
Acts where neither the a-text nor the §-text are genuine, 
where, indeed, both have already suffered at the hand of 
an interpolator. Whether we can point with certainty 
to many such passages is another question ;? yet we 
have in the hypothesis of very ancient corruption and 
interpolation a trusty weapon for removing difficulties 
in the text of the Acts which do not permit of being 
otherwise smoothed away. ‘The recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of sources, ill or carelessly used, is accordingly not 


1 The verses i. 34, 35, iii. 23, which are responsible for the 
discrepancies with chap. ii., and the word Mapidu in i. 46 are 
certainly interpolated. There are also several interpolations and 
alterations in chap. xxiv. In reference to Mapidu in i. 46, see my 
paper in ‘‘Sitzungsber.,” May 17,1900. I there reckoned Ireneus 
among the authorities for Mapidéu; but now Burkitt (‘‘ Journ. of 
Theol. Studies,” 1906, pp. 220 ff.) has convinced me that Irenzus also 
read “ Elizabeth.” 

2 It seems to me quite certain that the text of i. 1-6 has been 
corrected ; but it also seems necessary to suppose that something has 
fallen out between verses 5 and 6. 
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the only means, and certainly in many cases not the 
most likely means, for removing serious stumbling- 
blocks in the text. 

(2) St. Luke is an author whosewritings read smoothly 
but one has only to look somewhat more closely to dis- 
cover that there is scarcely another writer in the New 
Testament who is so careless an historian as he. Like 
a true Greek, he has paid careful attention to style and 
all the formalities of literature—he must, indeed, be 
called an artist in language ; but in regard to his 
subject-matter, in chapter after chapter, where he is 
not an eye-witness, he affords gross instances of care- 
lessness, and often of complete confusion in the 
narrative. ‘This is true both of the gospel and the 
Acts. Overbeck, indeed, in his commentary on the 
latter book, in a spirit of pedantic criticism and from 
the standpoint of an -inflexible logic, has grossly 
exaggerated the number of such instances; yet after 
making allowance for cases of exaggeration there still 
remains, both here and in the gospel, an astounding 
number of instances of discrepancy. 'These are, how- 
ever, also found in the second half of the book. In this 
connection I would not only mention the discrepancy 
between the three accounts of the conversion of St. 
Paul—here the narrator alone is to blame, for he 
possessed only one account—but also, ¢.g., the story of 
the imprisonment of St. Paul in Philippi, or the dis- 
course at Miletus. As regards the former of these two 
passages, one is at first inclined to regard the verses 


1 His explanations also are, for the most part, false, in that he 
suspects tendency where, in fact, carelessness is the sole cause. | 
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24-34 simply as a later interpolation or as derived from 
another special source ; for the decision of the strategi 
to set the Apostle at liberty is not in the least determined 
by the miraculous earthquake ; it seems rather that they 
considered one day’s imprisonment sufficient. Yet these 
verses betray such unimpeachable tokens of the style of 
St. Luke as to prevent us from even thinking of them as 
interpolated. ‘The following instances of discrepancy in 
detail are also found in this passage. In verse 23 we read, 
‘the strategi cast them into prison”; in verse 24, “ the 
jailor cast them into the inner prison.” According to 
verse 27, the jailor did not notice the great earthquake, 
but only its consequence—the opened doors! In verse 28 
St. Paul is represented as perceiving or knowing the 
jailor’s intention to kill himself, although he could not 
have seen him from his cell. According to the same 
verse, the Apostle cries out to the jailor that all the 
prisoners were present, although he certainly could not 
have known this. According to verse 32, St. Paul 
preaches to the jailor and all that were in his house, and 
baptises them, and yet it is not until verse 34 that we 
find him first brought into the jailor’s house. Accord- 
ing to verse 36, the jailor reports to St. Paul the 
message which the lictors have brought from the 
strategi; in 37 St. Paul directly addresses the lictors. 
According to the same verse, St. Paul appeals to his 
Roman citizenship; we ask in amazement why he did 
not do this before. These cases of imaccuracy and 
discrepancy are very similar to those occurring’ im many 
narratives of the first half of the Acts,» and the 


1 In particular such hystera-protera as occur in verse 32 in its 
H 
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majority of them have been noticed by Weiss him- 
self. Here, however, Weiss rightly neglects the hypo- 
thesis of a written source that has been badly edited, 
and explains everything from the carelessness of the 
author himself; it follows, therefore, that the similar — 
instances of discrepancy in Acts I. by no means 
necessarily involve the adoption of the theory of a 
written source in order to explain them. Nor is it 
otherwise with the discourse at Miletus, At the be- 
ginning of this discourse St. Luke reports that St. Paul 
reminded the Ephesians “ of the many tears and tempta- 
tions which befell him by the lying in wait of the Jews” 
during the long period of his sojourn with them (xx. 19), 
and yet nothing is said about these trials in the fore- 
going narrative.—We are at once reminded of a similar 
instance in St. Luke’s gospel. Here the same writer, 
represents our Lord as speaking, at His first appearance 
in Nazareth, of His mighty works at Capernaum (iv. 23), 
and yet of these works absolutely nothing has been 
previously told us.—Again, in verse 23 St. Paul says 
that the Holy Spirit testifies to him in every city that 
bonds and afflictions await him in J erusalem ; and yet 


relation to verse 34, or such duplications as verses 23 and 24, are 
often found in Acts I, It is, besides, to be noted that two 
hystera-protera are found even in the “we” sections. In chap. xx. 
verse 12 comes logically before verse 11, and in chap, xxviii., 
strictly speaking, verse 15 should precede verse 14. In these same 
sections we also meet with an instance of serious discrepancy. The 
author tells us with complete equanimity that St. Paul, urged by the 
Spirit, goes up to Jerusalem, and that the disciples at Tyre, inspired 
by the very same Spirit, seek to restrain him from his journey 
(xxi. 4). Lastly, the prophecy of Agabus in the “we” sections 
(xxi, 11) is not fulfilled exactly to the letter. 
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up to this point in the history nothing has been said 
about these prophecies—on the contrary, we hear of 
them for the first time in the following section (xxi. 4, 
10 ff.). Lastly, St. Paul’s reference to his own example, 
in his exhortation to self-denying works of love, can only 
be regarded as very loosely connected with the context 
of this farewell discourse.? 

These parallel instances perhaps throw upon the 
anomalies of the first half of the book a different light 
from that in which Weiss regards them. If one first 
learns in i. 12 that the scene of i. 6 ff. is the Mount of 
Olives, and not Jerusalem, as one would expect (of 
course, we must assume that the scene of i. 6 ff. is the 
same as that of i. 4 f.); if in i. 17-20 we are left in 
doubt as to what is meant by the éravdus of Juda 
Iscariot, whether his plot of ground or his apostolic 
office ; if impossible qualifications are required as a con- 
dition of apostleship (i. 21 f.); if the description of the 
speaking with tongues (ii. 4) is involved, not to say self- 
contradictory, and if the same must be said of the 
passages concerning the community of goods (ii. 44 f. 
and elsewhere) ; if in the double narrative of chaps. x. 
and xi. small points of difference are found ; if in xii. 3f. 
mpoaéOero avddaPeiv anticipates mudcas in an awkward 
way; then all these anomalies may, at a pinch, be ex- 
plained, here as in the gospel and the second half of 
the Acts, by the carelessness of a writer who has 


1 Also the prophecy concerning false teachers (verses 29 f.)—who 
would arise partly from without, partly from within the community 
itselfi—is strange, and points, at all events, to the author’s interest in 
this community and to his knowledge of its after-history. 
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not thought out and realised what he is about to- 
narrate, 

Yet, after making all due allowance for this vera 
causa, there still remain other phenomena—and these by 
no means few—which cannot be satisfactorily explained | 
thereby : (1) Even the involved account of the Pente- 
costal miracle is most easily explained by postulating an 
earlier account that has been misunderstood, and similar 
instances are not altogether rare ; (2) those short pas- 
sages above mentioned, which form the conclusions of 
groups of narrative, demand an explanation, and the 
hypothesis that the author here adds something of his 
own to a source which he employs is the most likely 
explanation; (3) the stereotyped combination of St. 
John’s name with that of St. Peter in several passages, 
although the former apostle plays no part in the narra- 
tive, points to a source in which even the name of 
St. John was not mentioned; (4) the merely casual 
notice of such an important event as the execution of 
St. James is not in the manner of our author, who likes 
to set his facts in a dramatic framework ; (5) two 
passages are produced which, it is said, prove that an 
Aramaic source has been employed in the first half of 
the Acts. 

Here, however, the following points must be taken 
into consideration: (1) The hypothesis of a written 
Greek source for Acts I. is compassed by the greatest 
difficulties. For its refutation I do not appeal to the 
vocabulary of these chapters, although its likeness to 
the Lukan vocabulary is of great weight in the balance 
(vide supra), but I fall back upon the phenomena of style. 
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- Weiss, beyond all others, has shown in his commentary 
(“ Text. u. Unters.,” Bd. 9) that in these chapters the 
characteristics of the Lukan style reappear verse by 
verse. Indeed, it often happens that those verses, which 
Weiss assigns to the text of the source as distinguished 
from the additions of the editor, are often more Lukan 
in style than the additions themselves! We must thus 
assume that the editor has remodelled his source, or, 
rather, has absolutely transformed it. But St. Luke in 
his gospel has not treated his sources in this way ; and, 
indeed, how improbable such treatment is! Weiss, 
therefore, rightly warns us against attempting to fix 
the wording of the source in any part of the Acts. (2) 
The strange introduction of St. John as a kind of lay 
figure in company with St. Peter—the most striking 
jnstance occurs in iv. 191—is certainly not original ; 
but it admits of two explanations: either St. Luke 
himself has inserted St. John’s name into an account 
which dealt only with St. Peter, or some later editor is 
responsible for this interpolation. Hither alternative is 
in itself alike possible ?; but it is, at all events, a point 
in the favour of the alternative that St. Luke was the 


1 Compare i. 18, iii. 1, 3, 4, 11, iv. 13, 19, viii. 14 (note the re-Kai 
in i. 13). St. John does not appear in the later part of the book except 
in xii. 2, where St. James is described as his brother, in distinction 
from St. James the Lord’s brother.—Since all mention of St. John 
in the Acts is due to interpolation either by the author or some later 
editor, E. Schwartz’s idea that the Acts once contained an account 
of St. John’s violent death, which has been suppressed, is quite 
improbable. 

2 Compare an instance in chap. xxiv. of the gospel, where verse 12, 
concerning St, Peter, is interpolated, 
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interpolator,’ and therefore in favour of the hypothesis 
of a source, that the martyrdom of St. James should be 
treated so strangely. If St. Luke were not here depen- 
dent upon a source which concerned itself essentially | 
with St. Peter, if it had been possible for him to fashion | 
his text as he liked upon the basis of information he had 

acquired, he could scarcely have so cursorily passed over | 
an event which must have seemed to him of quite special | 
importance in connection with the aim of his history. | 
This passage, therefore, and many other similar passages, | 
together with those short remarks which form the con- | 
clusion of groups of narrative, strongly incline the 
balance of probability towards the hypothesis that for 
the Petrine sections of the Acts our author used a 
source ; but this source must have been in Aramaic, and | 
must have been translated by the author himself. 'This | 
hypothesis remains an hypothesis, and the two pieces | 
of direct evidence which Nestle thinks that he has : 
discovered are by no means conclusive. He shows us. 
that in iii. 14 Cod. D, and Irenzus read éBapivare where : 
the rest of the authorities have jpyijcacbe; here, how- 

ever, the former reading must be correct, because it 

is the more difficult, but it was early replaced by 

npyncacbe, which occurs in the preceding verse. We 

need not, therefore, assume with Nestle the confusion of 
ODD and on 33.’ Again, in ii. 27 D. reads éyovres 





1 Note also that in St. Luke xxii. 8 St. Peter and St. John are 
mentioned together. They are the only disciples named here, 
and the other evangelists give no names at all in their parallel 
passages, 

2 Bapivw is also found in St. Luke xxi. 34 (cf. also the use of this 
word in the LXX.), and in Acts, xx, 19 we hear of Adar Bapeis, 
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Yap mpos Grov Tov Kocpuov ; but this is asimple clerical 
error for éAov Tov Aacv (the scribe mechanically wrote 
Koouov after ddov Tov); it is therefore unnecessary to 
postulate a confusion of xpdby and Ny in order to 
explain it. 

The result of our investigation is, accordingly, 
ambiguous; there are, on the one hand, weighty reasons 
for the conclusion that St. Luke in the first half of the 
Acts has translated and used an Aramaic source,” and 
yet it is impossible to refute the theory that he was 
only dependent upon oral information. We have no 
certain means of judging the extent of this source, nor 
of deciding whether there existed only one or more 
than one of such sources. 'The hypothesis of a single 
source is exceedingly improbable, because in v. 19 ff. evi- 
dently the same story is told as in xii. 3 ff., though St. 
Luke himself does not notice this. Only one of these two 
passages could have stood in his source, and that the 
first (if the hypothesis of a written source is to be 
accepted at all). On the other hand, the narratives 
concerning St. Peter and St. Philip are, indeed, con- 
nected together by the episode of Simon-Magus, but 
the connection is perhaps only artificial We can 


1 “Oaos 6 xdomos occurs six times in the New Testament. 

2 In the gospel St. Luke, with a view to Greek readers, omits, asa 
rule, Aramaic and foreign words (even names of places) ; in a few 
instances only he translates them, and then correctly. In Acts i. 19 
he writes: Gore kAnOivar Td xwplov exeivo TH darker abTay -AxeAdapax 
roo’ Zotw xwplov alwaros, and in ix. 36: dvéuart TaB.0d, } Svepunvevouern 
Aéyerat Aopxds. Knowledge of Aramaic and the ability to translate 
an easy Aramaic text may well be assumed in a native of Antioch, 
and one who was for many years a companion of St. Paul. 
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only say that the Petrine stories, which in fact give 
us the author’s description of the Church of Jerusalem, 
form a consistent whole. However, from the investiga- 
tion of the first half of the Acts we gain nothing which 
helps us in the discussions of “we” sections, for in the 
most favourable case this investigation only justifies us 
in accepting one or more Aramaic sources, a conclusion 
which is quite irrelevant to the problem of the “we” 
sections. Seeing that no one could ever imagine that 
these sections presuppose an Aramaic source, all the 
observations which we have made in regard to their 
vocabulary, style, and  subject-matter—observations 
which bring home to us the absolute impossibility of 
separating the “ we” sections from the work as a whole 
—remain unaffected in their convincing force. 


CHAPTER III 


IS IT REALLY IMPOSSIBLE TO ASCRIBE THE THIRD 
GOSPEL AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES TO ST. 


LUKE? 


Since it has been shown that from the manner in which. 
the author of this great historical work treats his 
authorities nothing can be deduced to contradict his 
identity with the author of the “we” account, this 
identity may therefore now be regarded as established. 
But here another objection presents itself. It runs 
somewhat as follows: Though this identity be ever so 
probable, it cannot really exist, but must be pro- 
nounced to’ be a delusion ; for considerations of his- 
torical criticism absolutely prevent us from assigning 
the Acts of the Apostles to a companion and fellow- 
worker of St. Paul.* 


1 This, it seems, is not asserted in the case of the gospel (vide supra, 
the opinion of Joh. Weiss) ; in fact, he who attributes the second 
gospel to St. Mark can find no difficulty in assigning the third 
gospel to St. Luke. One is not easily convinced, especially after 
Wellhausen’s comments, that an original member of the community 
at Jerusalem, a disciple and friend of St. Peter, a man in whose house 
the apostles and saints came together, wrote the former book. 
Nevertheless, there is no adequate reason to dispute the tradition 
that he did so, and there is much to be urged in its favour. If, 
however, this tradition is accepted, we may demand that critics 
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“ Absolutely prevent us ”—but why? From whence 
have we such certain knowledge of the apostolic 


should, in their criticism of the Acts of the Apostles, make more 
allowances for its author. Seeing that St. Mark of Jerusalem chiefly 
deals with our Lord’s mission in Galilee, and that his work pre- 
supposes strata of tradition, which must have taken form within a 
period of three, or at the most four, decades ; seeing, also, that he has 
almost transformed our Lord into a spirit-being of Divine power, or 
had found such a conception of Him already in existence ; seeing, 
finally, that he and his authorities have modified the tradition con- 
cerning Jesus in accordance with the experience of the Christian 
Church—if we then consider that St. Luke was a Greek physician 
from Antioch who may have first joined the Church anywhere in the 
Roman Empire about fifteen or twenty years after the Crucifixion, 
and that he had heard nothing of Palestine and had but slight 
acquaintance with Jerusalem ; if, moreover, we consider that he had 
not seen any of the twelve apostles (he had come into contact only 
with St. James, the Lord’s brother), and that he may have first 
written down his wonderful experiences about twenty years after 
they had happened, how indulgent should we be in our judgment of 
him as an evangelist and historian! But no other book of the 
New Testament has suffered so much from critics as the Acts of the 
Apostles, although, in spite of its notorious faults, it is in more than 
one respect the best and most important book of the New Testament. 
All the mistakes which have been made in New Testament criticism 
have been focussed into the criticism of the Acts of the Apostles. 
This book has been forced to suffer above all because an incorrect 
conception had been formed of the nature and relationship of Jewish 
and Gentile Christendom. It has been forced to suffer because 
critics were still influenced by a strange survival of the old venera- 
tion for an apostolic man, and without any justification have made the 
highest demands of a companion of St. Paul—he must thoroughly 
understand St. Paul, he must be of congenial disposition and free 
from prejudice, he must be absolutely trustworthy and his memory 
must never fail! It has been forced to suffer because of a dozen 
other demands equally senseless or exaggerated ; but above all because 
the critics sometimes have posed as the sublime “ psychologist,’”’ some- 
times have wrapped themselves in the gown of the prosecuting 
barrister, at one time patronising or censuring, at another time 
accusing and tearing the author in pieces. With their dry logic and 
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and post-apostolic ages that we can set up our 
mere knowledge against a surely established fact? 
I regard the following investigation purely as a work 
of supererogation, but it shall be treated as though it 
were not so. 

Yet—where shall we begin? How can we be ex- 
pected to disprove everything which has been con- 
jectured and advanced in this connection? I must 
confine myself to the main points. 

(1) It was just as possible for St. Luke the disciple of 
St. Paul to make historical blunders, like the hysteron- 
proteron in regard to Theudas (v. 36),' as for any one 
else. He certainly believes himself to be an historian 
(see the prologue); and so he is; but his powers are 
limited, for he adopts an attitude towards his authorities 
which is as distinctly uncritical as that which he adopts 
towards his own experiences, if these admit of a mira- 
culous interpretation. 

(2) The picture of the Church at Jerusalem in the first 
five chapters and the Petrine stories in point of clear- 
ness and credibility leaves much to be desired ;? but the 


with intolerable pedantry they have forced their way into the work, and 
by doing this have caused quite as much mischief as by the columns 
of ingenious but fanciful theories which they have directed against 
it. Even two critics of peculiar intelligence-—Overbeck and Weiz- 
saicker—who have both done good work on the Acts—have in their 
criticism fallen into the gravest errors. The results of all their 
toil cannot be compared with those reached by Weiss and Wendt, 
Ramsay and Renan, 

1 Besides, the hysteron-proteron is not proved beyond doubt. It is 
also possible that there is a mistake in Josephus. 

2 But the instances of alleged incredibility have been much 


exaggerated by critics. 
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chief traits of that picture—the thoroughly Jewish 
character of the Church (which was, in fact, not a dis- 
tinct community, but a Jewish sect nearly allied to 
those Jews believing in a resurrection), its relationship 
to the Jewish population up to the appearance of 
Stephen, and the motive assigned for the first great per- 
secution '—all these stand the test of historical criticism 
—so far as one can speak of such a thing when only one 
authority exists (cf, however, the gospel of St. Matthew, 
which comes to our help for the description in Acts i 
v.). Moreover, the legendary element is certainly not 
more striking nor more strongly marked here than in 
the gospel, and could have been deposited just as 
rapidly as the strata of gospel tradition. Besides, 
St. Luke may not have acquainted himself with these 
stories at the time when he came with St. Paul to 
Jerusalem. We, indeed, have not the least idea how 
long he remained there at that time. He may easily 
have become acquainted with his subject-matter or his 
sources—if there is a question of one or more Aramaic 
sources—for the first time between his sixtieth and 
eightieth year. But even if we do not choose to accept 
this hypothesis, and if, with good grounds, we regard 
St. Mark (for the gospel) and the evangelist Philip 
(with his daughters who were prophetesses) as St. Luke’s 
authorities,” there is no reason why these stories should 


1 In particular the record that it was a question concerning the 
Temple is highly trustworthy, 

? He met the former in Rome, the latter in Cesarea (vide supra, 
pp. 39f.). The way he speaks of the latter in chap. xxi.—or, rather, 
does not speak of him, but only mentions him significantly—suggests 
that he valued him as an authority. St. Philip must have been an 
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not have been already current about the years 55- 
60 a.p. In his veneration for the Church of Jerusalem 
—which, indeed, for a long period was the Church 
par excellence—St. Luke agrees with St. Paul. Nor 
can any objection be raised against the representa- 
tion, indirectly given in the Acts, that the believers 
of Jerusalem first collected round the Twelve and their 
immediate following, and that then, as soon as they 
really became a-Church, they set the Lord’s brother 
at their head. The very fact that St. Luke does 
not describe this revolution arouses our confidence. 
He has related nothing which had not been handed 
down to him, and he possessed no tradition on this 
point. He is perfectly trustworthy so long as his 
faith in the miraculous, and his interest in his own 
“spiritual” gift of healing, do not come into play. 

(3) Much fault has been found, in general and in 
detail, with his description of the origin and develop- 
ment of the non-Jewish Churches, and thus of the 


“ ecstatic’ par excellence if all his daughters became prophetesses. 
But this is just what is expressly testified by St. Luke in Acts viii. 6f. : 
mpocetxov of bxAa Tots Acyouevais brd ToD BiAlmmov buobuuaddy ev TE 
dovery abtovs Kal BrAére Ta onueta & eroler* TOAAGY yap Tov éxdvTwY 
mvetpata akdbapta Boavra pwr meydrn e&hpxovto* moAAol 5& mapadeAv- 
pévot Kal XwAod eOepamedOnoay. Philip, therefore, like St. Luke, was 
endowed with the miraculous gift of healing, and his miracles were 
such as to provoke the admiration of St. Luke himself. The ecstatic 
nature of such a man could not but colour his memory of the past. 
Indeed, the story of St. Philip in viii. 26 ff. is a crying witness that 
thig was so. Here an angel speaks to St. Philip, and the Spirit speaks 
to him (&yyedos kupfov and mvedua are thus identical here!) ; indeed, 
“the Spirit of the Lord ” catches away (apmd¢ev) Philip from the side 
of the Mthiopian.—As for St. Mark, Acts xii. is sufficient testimony 
that he, at least in part, was one of St. Luke’s authorities. 
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Church Catholic; but we forget that only a few decades 
later ideas sprang up which completely replaced our 
author’s conception of this historic process. In com- 
parison with these, St. Luke’s description is remarkably 
trustworthy. If he so conceives of the presbytery of 
Jerusalem under the leadership of St. James, even in 
the time of Nero, that he represents them as saying 
(xxi. 20), Oewpets, roca wupiades eioiv év tots Iovdaious 
TOV TETLOTEVKOTOV, Kal TdvTes EnrtwTal Tov vop“ouU 
umdpyovow, and if he then allows St. Paul, during his 
trial at Jerusalem and Czsarea, to lay the greatest 
emphasis upon his unity with those Jews that believed 
in a Resurrection,’ what better can one wish? And, 
again, the way he leads up to the council at Jerusalem 
in chap. xv. (the conversion of Samaritans, the baptism 
of the Aithiopian eunuch, and then the baptism of the 
centurion of Czsarea by St. Peter)? is by no means so 
clumsily conceived as to prevent him from recognising 
that the chief merit of having carried the Gospel to the 
Gentiles belongs to Jewish Christians of Cyprus and 
Cyrene and to St. Paul and St. Barnabas.? If he has 


1 Chap. xxiii. 6ff., &e. That St. Luke here explains to his readers 
who the Pharisees and Sadducees were is the strongest proof that he 
has in his eye only Gentile readers. 

2 It may be doubted whether the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch 
should be taken in this connection, for it is not exploited in this sense 
by our author. It is true that the conversion of the Samaritans also (see 
especially viii. 25) is not so exploited, and yet it is certain (see also 
the gospel) that it is narrated in the interest of the Gentiles, 

3 St, Peter does not really begin the mission to the Gentiles, but in 
a particular case, and by his agency, the Holy Spirit leads up to and 
sanctions that mission, The story itself, which must have attracted 
great attention, is certainly not entirely legendary, but has an 
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here assigned less honour to St. Paul than from his 
epistles seems to be due to him, and if in chaps. xxi. ss. 
he makes him appear more Jewish in his behaviour 
than we, judging from the same epistles, should imagine 
possible, it is at least permissible to ask which is right— 
our imagination or the representation given in the Acts. 
But even supposing this representation is incorrect, 
why could not a companion of St. Paul—who honoured 
St. Peter above everything (as apparently did all 
Christendom, and St. Paul too, nolens volens, if he did 
not happen to be provoked)—accept a tale current in 
Jerusalem that already “a good while ago”? St. Peter 
had baptised a Gentile? And why could not a Chris- 
tian historian—who, as a Gentile by birth, could not 
comprehend or describe the subtle line which bounded 
the path of St. Paul as a Jew and a Christian—repre- 
sent that apostle in one place as more Jewish, in another 
place as freer in his behaviour than he really was? 
From everything that we know and can conjecture of 
St. Paul in this connection, he must more than once 
have appeared very incomprehensible to his Gentile 
Christian as well as to his Jewish Christian com- 
panions. And we must also remember that St. Luke as 
a “theologian,” like all Gentile Christians, was more a 
man of the Old Testament than St. Paul, because he had 
never come to a real grip with the problem it presented.” 


historical nucleus. St. Luke, of course, first decked it up into its 
present form and significance. 

1 This is the expression in xv. 7. In those days every year must 
have felt like a generation. 

2 See St. Luke xvi. 17. 
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In hostility to the Jews—so far as that people had rejected 
the Gospel—he certainly cannot be surpassed ; but just 
as certainly (see also the gospel, especially chaps. i. and 
ii.) he had a theoretical reverence for Old Testament 
ordinances and Old Testament piety—an attitude in 
which he was, indeed, strongly affected by the problem 
which moved St. Paul (see xiii. 38 f.),! though he had 
not thoroughly thought it out.? Just as in the gospel 
he considers it quite in order that the same Jesus Who 
brings salvation to the Samaritans and to every sinner 
should in His own Person respect the law of the Old 
Testament (see xvii. 14 and elsewhere), so also Jews 
devoted to their law and at the same time believers in 
Christ are apparently the Christians who impress him 
most forcibly. They are, in fact, not only Christians, 
but also homines antique religionis ; while the Gentile 
Christians come only in the second place. How could 
St. Paul, who himself acknowledged the permanence of 
the promises to the Jews (Rom. xi.), have shaken our 
author in this faith? And if he drew somewhat 
different conclusions from St. Paul, are we to regard 
the great apostle as the head of some theological 
school, to which he propounded a definite system of 
Divine Revelation? As regards, however, the grand 
crisis and the settlement recorded in Acts xv., even 


1 [have already referred to this passage above (p. 19, note). Exactly 
interpreted, the words amd rdvrwy Sv odk HSvrHOnte ev vdum Mwicéws 
SinawOjvar, ev robrw was 5 moredwv dixqodra proclaim a doctrine 
which is considerably different from the doctrine of St. Paul, but 
still only one which might very well be attributed to a disciple of 
that apostle. 

2 But had St. Paul himself quite thoroughly thought it out ? 
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Keim and Pfleiderer have acknowledged, after the 
exaggerations of the Tiibingen school, that more 
agreement than contradiction prevails between this 
account and the impassioned description in Gal. ii. 
The mistakes which occur, above all the wrong date of 
the so-called Apostolic decree, can easily be attributed 
to an early writer who was not himself present at the 
council. When in chap. xvi. 4 he relates that St. Paul 
imposed this decree upon the Churches of Lycaonia, 
we notice that here too he was not present ;1 and if in 
chaps. xxi., xxv. he yet again refers to the decree, it is 
possible that in the meantime something of the kind 
had really been issued.?_ The speeches at the council as 
well as the letter (xv. 23-29) are composed by St. Luke ; 
but we should notice in regard to these speeches, and, 
indeed, in regard to the great discourses throughout 
the Acts, that St. Luke was conscious that he must 
make St. Peter speak differently from St. Paul. In 
these speeches we, of course, miss all kinds of things 
that we might justly require; but the fact that the 
author does presuppose this difference, and, indeed, even 
distinguishes the standpoint of St. Peter from that of 
St. James, is of far more importance than these defi- 
ciencies of his. Finally, St. Luke has been blamed with 


t This comes out strikingly in the very summary account (or, rather, 
in the silence) concerning St. Paul’s important mission in Phrygia 
and Galatia (xvi, 6). Ramsay’s theory that St. Luke was called in as a 
physician by St, Paul during his severe illness in Galatia is thus 
untenable. The two men first met at Troas. 

2 This passage, however, rouses a suspicion that it is a later inter- 
polation. It pays no regard to chap. xv., and the verse is not in any 
close connection with the preceding one. 

I 
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special severity because in his description of St. Paul’s 
mission he does not enlarge upon his disputes with the 
Jewish Christians, but confines himself entirely to the 
malicious assaults of the Jews,! and because, according 


1 Critics have withdrawn nearly all their earlier objections to the 
accounts given in the Acts (a few blunders excepted) concerning the 
attitude of the Jews towards the apostles and their mission (and 
vice versa). But critics still and all the more positively assert the 
absolute incredibility of St. Paul’s last conference with the Jews (in 
Rome), and hence conclude with absolute assurance that the authentic 
record breaks off at chap. xxviii. 16, and thus is undoubtedly a source 
but not the work of the author of the complete book. Even here I 
cannot admit their justification (concerning the close agreement in 
language and style between this concluding passage and the ‘“‘ we” 
section, see above, p. 65, note). In the first place, it is clear that the 
passage xxviii. 17-31 was intended to be the conclusion of the 
complete work ; the whole point of the passage lies in the quotation 
from Isaiah vi. 9f., and in the inference drawn from this quotation : 
yywaroy obv Eorw ipiv ri Tos COveow amectarn TodTo Td owrhpiov Tod 
cod" avrol Kal axodcovra. The Jews are hardened in heart and are 
rejected, the Gentiles are accepted—this was just the thema 
probationis of the whole work. As an artist, the author had a right 
to invent a scene which illustrated this thema, but this conference 
with the Roman Jews was certainly not invented by him, for it 
agrees very badly with the inference he draws from Isaiah’s prophecy. 
At this conference St, Paul explains the Gospel to the Roman Jews 
who crowded into his dwelling, and the result is: of udv érelOovro tors 
Acyouevors of BE Hrlorovr, This result is not at all in agreement with 
the terrible curse of the quotation from Isaiah, which comes abruptly 
from St. Paul’s lips like a pistol shot. The preceding account, 
therefore, is not founded on pure invention, but on tradition. So 
much the worse, it may be said, and all the more impossible that 
St. Luke wrote this passage. But what is really contained in the 
account? It relates that St, Paul invited the Jewish elders in Rome 
to his house and brought forward in his apology all those points 
which he had made against the Jews both in Jerusalem and 
Cesarea. If we reject this passage, then we must also reject the 
previous passages ; but it is quite credible that St. Paul, wherever it 
appeared to him useful and called for, professed himself to be simply 
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to his representation, all discords within the Christian 
communities are brought to an end with the holding 


a Jew believing in a Resurrection—with the addition only that he 
waited for the appearance of the Messiah Jesus ; and there is also no 
reason to doubt that his protestations (that he had committed no 
offence against his people, that he did not come to accuse them, and 
that he wore his chain because of the Hope of Israel) are historical. 
There is therefore nothing here to which any one could take exception. 
But what is most perplexing is the reply of the elders, that they had 
neither received any (official) written communication concerning 
St. Paul, nor had they even been informed or prejudiced by the 
report of some brother travelling to Rome; for up to that time all 
they knew of this sect was that it was everywhere spoken against. 
The absence of official news is, of course, just possible, but that no 
report had been brought by some travelling brother is quite im- 
probable, while the indirect assertion that there were no Christians 
in Rome or that the Jews on the spot knew nothing about them— 
for this is the inference we seem compelled to make—is an impossi- 
bility. Weiss seeks to escape this difficulty by pointing out that the 
dispute concerning the Messiahship of Jesus in the Jewish community 
at Rome lay far behind the time of the present elders, and that the 
Christian Church then in Rome, as an essentially Gentile Christian 
community, kept themselves quite apart from the synagogue. But 
this expedient is obviously quite unsatisfactory. The dispute 
concerning the Messiahship of Jesus having once begun among the 
Roman Jews, could never have ceased ; and even if it had ceased, it 
is incredible that the elders should not have remained well informed 
about it, and yet in the following narrative it almost seems as if 
St. Paul now preached to them the Gospel message as something 
quite unknown to them. There is therefore a serious blunder in the 
text. But is it made better by shifting the responsibility for it on 
to the shoulders of a third and later writer, at a time when the 
Epistle to the Romans had long been widely known? How, then, is 
the difficulty to be explained? Asiwe saw above, the accounts cannot 
have been invented by St. Luke. What, then, had been reported to 
him, and what did he know about it? Naturally not the speeches 
made at the conference by St. Paul and the elders—for he was not 
then present, nor does he even pretend that he was an eye-witness— 
but the fact that St. Paul had a conference with the elders, whom he 
had invited to his hired dwelling, and, further, a second scene, 
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of the apostolic council of Jerusalem. In reply to 
this grave objection, we have no right to appeal to 
the fact that, with the exception of the first short meet- 
ing in Troas and Philippi (during the second missionary 
journey), St. Luke first joined St. Paul at the com- 
mencement of the apostle’s last journey to Jerusalem, 
and that then the time of fierce internal discord was 
past. St. Paul, of course, must often have told St. 
Luke about his relations with the Jewish Christians. 
Three points, however, must be taken into considera- 
tion: (1) St. Luke has not kept silence concerning the 
attitude of the Church at Jerusalem and of St. James | 
towards the Law even as late as the time of Nero, as we 


likewise in St. Paul’s house, on which occasion he had an opportunity 
of expounding the Gospel to a considerable number of Jews (we do 
not know whether the elders were present) and of winning a portion 
of them for Christ. Nothing can be alleged against the authenticity 
of either of these scenes. It is quite credible that the Apostle had 
invited the elders — whose attitude towards his trial before the 
emperor was of the highest importance—to his house (not, of course, 
for the purpose of at once converting them, but in order to dispose 
them favourably towards himself at his trial—so much, indeed, is said 
in plain words)—and that these had accepted the invitation of a 
Roman citizen. Absolutely no objection can be raised against the 
authenticity of the next scene. We may also well believe that the 
elders hesitated to mix themselves up in the matter, and took up a 
diplomatic attitude. The idea of being mixed up in an accusation 
against a Roman citizen, with the prospect of being prosecuted as a 
calumniator, was not an alluring one, especially as St. Paul could 
also turn the tables against them, as he himself hinted. St. Luke 
wished to reproduce in a written record this diplomatic attitude, with 
which he was acquainted. But he has come to sad grief in his 
attempt, because—writing carelessly and thoughtlessly as he often 
does, except when he had been an eye-witness—he so exaggerates the 
cautious attitude of the elders, expressed in the words “we knew 
nothing of thee until now,” until it almost seems as if all the infor- 
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have seen, but he was no more scandalised by it than St. 
Paul himself, for the members of this Church were also 
Jews by birth. (2) The plan which guided him in the 
Acts did not oblige him to enter at all closely into the 
discussion of internal discords among Christians—indeed, 
must rather have prevented him from doing so. He 
wished to show how the Gospel had spread from Jeru- 
salem to Rome through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
working in the apostles and in chosen men, and how in 
its triumphant progress it had won over the Gentiles, 
while the Jewish people became more and more hostile, 
until at last their heart was definitely hardened against 
it. What place had the internal disputes of Christians 
in such a plan, especially when these affairs after 
70 a.p. had so changed in aspect from what they were 
before ? That grand optimism which inspires St. Luke 


mation they had received concerning Christianity up to this time 
had come from abroad. Still, it is important that this is not stated 
in the text in so many words, even if it almost sounds like it. 
Putting the matter shortly, we may say that the bare facts of waviii, 
17 f. are proved to be quite credible both in themselves and because they 
do not fit in at all well with the quotation from Isaiah which is applied 
to them; indeed a writer who has here divided his account into two 
scenes (one with the elders, the other with ordinary Jewish visitors) 
is worthy of all trust, and does not lose his right to pass as a contem- 
porary who was himself on the spot, though not present at the 
conference. We may also believe that both scenes ended with a 
definite result ; that the elders treated the case diplomatically and 
that some of the Jews were won over to the Gospel. One unfortunate 
sentence alone that is attributed to the elders is quite incredible. Now, 
according to all the rules of criticism, no conclusion at all can be 
drawn from one such sentence, especially if it becomes neither more 
intelligible nor more reasonable, when it is ascribed to that familiar 
scapegoat who has to bear the responsibility of all the errors of 
homines noti. 
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as he writes, and which already proclaims him to be a 
forerunner of the apologists and of Eusebius, did not 
allow him to dwell upon disturbing trifles. Moreover, (3) 
even in his gospel he has done a good deal in the way 
of omission ; this is apparent at once as soon as he is 
compared with his authority, St. Mark.1 But why 
might not a disciple of the apostles purposely suppress 
things, and why, because he has acted thus, must he be 
divested of this his qualification? Had not history 
itself in its inexorable yet providential progress made 


1 See the notes on this point in Wellhausen’s “ Commentar ” (e.9., 
88, 42, 45, 134). Just as he has suppressed in the gospel things con- 
cerning our Lord which might give offence (e.g., the ery, “ Eli, Eli’) 
or that showed St. Peter and the disciples in an unfavourable light, 
or inconvenient details, such as the command that the disciples 
should set out for Galilee, so also in the Acts of the apostles we may 
be sure that he has purposely omitted much which was not to 
St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s credit. Thus he can scarcely have been 
ignorant of the scene in Antioch between the two apostles (Gal. ii.). 
It is therefore all the more surprising that he should relate the 
quarrel between St. Paul and St. Barnabas concerning St. Mark, and 
should apparently take a side against the two last named. This is 
most remarkable, considering the limits he observes elsewhere in his 
narrative, and can only be explained by supporting a certain animosity 
against St. Mark on the part of the author ; for he certainly revered 
St. Barnabas. Vide infra for further details on this question. The 
prophecy in St. Mark x, 39, together with the whole section in which 
it occurs, is also one of the passages suppressed by St. Luke, He 
suppressed it because it had not been fulfilled in the case of St. John, 
I cannot convince myself that the passage is a vaticiniwm post 
eventum, and that St. John really suffered a martyr’s death, The 
negative evidence of Irenzus and Eusebius is, it seems to me, much 
stronger than that which, according to others, is alleged to have 
stood in Papias. St. Mark x. 36 ff. is a prophecy of our Lord which 
was only partly fulfilled. Accordingly, in order to correct it and to 


_ take its place, the other prophecy was invented (St. John xxi. 23) that 
St. John would not die at all, 
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evident what a writer about the year 80 a.p. must 
relate and what he had to pass over? However, in 
regard to the author’s representation of the attitude of 
the Roman magistrates, all objections of this kind that 
critics have felt obliged to urge against St. Luke have 
been proved to be worthless. He is certainly biased in 
this part of his narrative. He wished to show that the 
Roman authorities were much more friendly to the 
youthful Church than the Jewish authorities and the 
Jews, who unceasingly strove to stir them up against 
the Christians. But this bias is in accordance with 
actual fact. And even if St. Luke has gone too far 
with it in some places,’ as, for instance, in the gospel, 
where he exonerates Pilate beyond all bounds, yet this 
is far from being a proof that he cannot have been 
a companion of St. Paul.? 

In the section chaps. xvii.—xix., all kinds of in- 
equalities and small deviations from the facts related 


1 I have not, however, been able to find instances of such exaggera- 
tion in the Acts, unless it be the case that the account of the progress 
of the trial in Caesarea (see also xxviii, 17-19) is somewhat too 
favourable to the Romans—which is at all events probable, 

2 And, besides, he has also recounted some things which tell 
against the authorities (as at Philippi), and, on the other hand, he has 
not suppressed the counsel of Gamaliel and its good effect on the 
Sanhedrin, I do not know how to solve the great problem which is 
presented in the two concluding verses in the Acts (could the author 
have intended to write a third book ?—laying stress upon the mp@toy 
[instead of mpérepov] in Acts i. 1), But to imagine that he did not 
relate the martyrdom of the apostle lest he should efface the impres- 
sion of the friendliness of the Roman authorities is indeed a poor 
solution of the difficulty. How can we imagine an early Christian 
suppressing the account of an apostle’s martyrdom for a political 


reason ! 
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in St. Paul’s epistles have been pointed out—some with 
reason, others are only alleged. On the whole, it may 
be said that these three chapters form a brilliant pas- 
sage in the Acts of the Apostles, although the author 
was not here an eye-witness! The historical data in 
St. Paul’s epistles confirm St. Luke’s narrative in a 
really remarkable way, and show quite clearly that he 
had here one or more reliable sources of information. 
One or two of these have been with good reason found 
in chap. xix, 29—namely, Aristarchus and Gaius (see 
p- 10, note’); it is difficult to understand why they should 
be mentioned here if they were not St. Luke’s autho- 
rities ; we remember, also, that on a later occasion 
St. Luke took the long journey to Cxsarea and from 
thence to Rome in company with Aristarchus. If we 
are astonished to find that we learn more concerning 
St. Paul from those passages of the Acts where the 
author does not write as an eye-witness than from the 
rest of the book, we forget that in the opinion of 
St. Luke and of his contemporaries nothing greater or 
more wonderful could be related of the apostle than 
what is recorded in the “ we” sections, The incidents in 
question have been summarised above on page 33 (the 
exorcism of the girl “ possessed with the spirit of 
divination,” an instance of raising from the dead, the 
healing of a gastric fever, but above all St. Paul’s con- 
duct during the storm, together with the apparition of 
the angel and his prophecy); these at least are in- 
ferior to nothing that St. Luke has imparted to us 


* Therefore mistakes made here must not be pressed without 
qualification against St. Luke as an author. 
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from reports he received. But if the “ we” account offers 
a problem both in regard to what it contains and what 
it omits, yet this problem is surely not rendered less 
difficult by regarding it as a separate document. No 
one has as yet been able to fix with any probability the 
boundaries of such an hypothetical document. Some 
critics go back as far as chap. xi., and even include 
chaps. xxi.—xxvi., while others diminish the number of 
the existing ninety-seven verses by a theory of inter- 
polation. Perplexity also reigns in regard to the pur- 
pose of the supposed author of such a document— 
whether he wished to write a diary for himself or a 
biography of St. Paul. But this perplexity disappears— 
even if everything does not become clear—when we once 
realise that St. Luke, who accompanied the apostle as 
a physician and a fellow-worker, and wrote his history 
at a much later date, first joined the apostle as his 
companion and helper during his last two great mis- 
sionary journeys (from Troas to Jerusalem and from 
Czesarea to Rome), while before this he had only once 
been with him—from Troas to Philippi—and then only 
for a short time. If we keep the fact well in view that, 
according to the “ we” sections, St. Luke was not in 
St. Paul’s company at the climax of his ministry—that 
is, during the years between his sojourn in Philippi and 
his last journey to Jerusalem—then most of these small 
difficulties find their explanation. Moreover, the pic- 
ture which he has given of St. Paul is not, according to 
the ideas of ancient days, such as an eulogist would 
draw, but is an historical portrait. All eulogistic 
touches are here wanting, while the picture of the 
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Church of Jerusalem, and of the activity of the 
apostles in its midst, abounds with them. Of course, 
the Acts of the Apostles is not a mirror which allows 
us to gaze into the very soul of St. Paul; but are we 
obliged to assume that a disciple of an apostle? must 
have been capable of seeing into the heart of the author 
of the Epistle to the Galatians and the two epistles to 
the Corinthians, and of portraying what he saw there ? 
Yet, on the other hand, all that St. Luke has performed 
in portraying St. Paul by means of the three great 
discourses (in Antioch, Athens, and Ephesus) deserves 
high praise. Judging simply from the epistles, we 
may well believe that the apostle would have spoken to 
receptive Jews, in substance at least, just as he speaks 
in the Acts at Antioch, and to Gentiles as he speaks 
at Athens, and that he would have exhorted his own 
converts just as he does at Miletus; but this last dis- 
course also contains—apart from the sentimental 
touches * peculiar to St. Luke—several distinct utter- 
ances whose authenticity (as regards their content) is 
confirmed by the epistles. Think only of his boast- 

1 Dark shadows are, however, not wanting even here (the story of 


Ananias, the quarrel of the Hellenists and Hebrews, the division 
between those Christians who were Pharisees and the rest of the 
Church). 

2 Moreover, we do not know whether St. Luke was a disciple of 
St. Paul in the exact sense of the word. The way in which he, in 
chap. xvi. 18, places himself side by side with St. Paul is not in 
keeping with this view, although he gives him all due honour in 
Xvi. 14, 

3 St. Paul could also yield to the same feelings at times, but the 
emotional always speedily gave place to the heroic. 


4 It is well to notice that St, Luke was present at Miletus, but not 
at Antioch and Athens. 
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ing, his passionate assertion of his own personal dis- 
interestedness and the remarkable expression (xx. 28), 
THY Exkdnalav TOD Oeod, Hv TepiTroujoato Sia TOU alpatos 
tov idiov.1 If the words of xiii. 38, 39 remind us of 
the epistles to the Galatians and Romans, so this ex- 
pression reminds us of Ephesians and Colossians ; 
indeed, this whole discourse to the Ephesians calls to 
mind the epistles to the Thessalonians. The author of 
the Acts of the Apostles not a disciple of the apostle? 
Who, I ask, except one who knew St. Paul personally 
could portray him as he appears in this book? Was 
it possible for an admirer of the apostle at the begin- 
ning of the second century to give so concrete a narrative 
and to avoid eulogy to such a degree? Even if no “we” 
appeared in the whole book, it would scarcely admit 
of doubt that the author—so far as concerns the history 
of St. Paul’s missionary work from chap. xiii. to the 
conclusion—wrote on the authority of an eye-witness 
_ with whom he was a contemporary. In truth no one 
has yet been able to draw a convincing portrait of 
St. Paul from his epistles alone. All attempts in this 
direction have led to productions which true historians 
have ignored. For these the portrait given in the Acts 
of the Apostles has always remained a concurring 
factor, because the abundance of actual fact which is 
therein afforded still makes it possible to pass behind 
the external action to the inward motive. 

But the Paulinism of St. Luke—this has been just 
as often asserted as disputed. Here one point has been 


1 The phrase is all the more remarkable in that this valuation of 
the Church is found in St, Luke alone. 
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already noticed—namely, that in vocabulary (not only 
in words, but also in expressions) he resembles St. Paul 
much more closely than does St. Mark or even St. Mat- 
thew (vide supra, pp. 19 ff., note). But Acts xxvii. 35 and 
St. Luke xxii. 19 are already sufficient in themselves to 
prove St. Luke’s Paulinism in the superficial sense. 
St. Luke is even more of a universalist than St. Paul, 
because with the Greeks universalism was never a matter 
of question ; what insight, therefore, he shows in his story 
of the conversion of the centurion of Ceesarea, in that he 
here, though theoretically, yet so thoroughly appreciates 
the difficulty felt by the Jew !1 Towards the unbelieving 
Jews St. Luke’s attitude is almost more Pauline than that 
of St. Paul himself. He holds different views from St. 
Paul concerning the law and Old Testament ordinances,” 
and St. Paul’s doctrine of sin and grace lies far outside 
his sphere of thought. He has a boundless—indeed, 
a paradoxical—love for sinners, together with the 
most confident hope of their forgiveness and amend- 
ment*—an attitude of mind which is only tolerable 
when taken in connection with his universal love for 
mankind.* This is quite un-Pauline. Nor is it here 
simply a question of difference in temperament only ; 
in this point St. Luke is in no sense a disciple of 
St. Paul ;° and just because he does not pierce into the 


1 Of course his respect for the religio antigua helped him here, 

2 Wellhausen (“ Luk,’’s, 184) very rightly points out that, according 
to St. Luke, blasphemy against the Temple was not the alleged reason 
for our Lord’s condemnation. 

3 See Wellhausen, “ Hinleitung,” s. 69, 

4 Herder has rightly named him the evangelist of philanthropy. 

6 How St. Paul regarded sin and sinners is well known, We may 
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depths of the problem of sin, he has no deep insight 
into the doctrine of Redemption. His “ soteriology,” 
in spite of all the deep and precious things he tells us of 
Christ, is his weakest point. Insome passages we cannot 
repress the suspicion that with him everything is con- 
centrated in the magical efficacy of the Name of Christ. 
Christ is for him the superhuman Physician and Exorcist; 
therefore miraculous healing is the essential function and 
forms the test of the new religion. Faith is not in the 
least a necessary condition. First the miracle and its 
effect, then faith; this is St. Luke’s order. How deep 
and precious appears that cumbrous gnosis of the Cross 
of Christ which occupied the mental energies of St. 
Paul, how profound and worthy his difficult doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, of Spirit and New Life, when 
compared with these Greek superficialities! It is true 
that St. Paul also believes in the magical sacrament, 
that he also recognises the Spirit of Christ operating as 
a power of nature; but he is not contented with these 
things. Because his faith masters his inmost soul, 
because it pierces to the very depths of his moral con- 
sciousness, he ever struggles upwards out of the realm 
of magical rite. St. Luke, however, seems to rest con- 
tented in this lower sphere, and yet, at the same time, 
he can reproduce the deeper things which he had learnt 


judge of St. Luke’s standpoint, on the one hand, from his choice of 
parables concerning sinners, on the other hand from Acts x. 35: 
ovK éotiv mpoowrodAhumrTns 6 Beds, GAA’ ev may Over 6 poBodmevos avTdv 
kal épyaCduevos Sixatoctvny [cf. Rom. ii. 10, iv. 4f.; Gal. vi. 10; 
Eph. iv. 28] dex7ds ait@ éortv, and Acts xvii. 29 ff. (the Gentiles are 
now delivered from their state of ignorance—that is, from idolatry). 
Compare this with Rom. i. and ii. 
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from others, from our Lord and St. Paul. He is no 
Paulinist,s but he shows quite clearly that he is 
acquainted with Paulinism and draws from its resources. 
Could, then, one so mentally constituted have been and 
have remained a companion of St. Paul? We may 
answer with the counter question: What idea have we 
formed of those Greeks who were St. Paul’s companions 
and friends? If all of them, or even only the majority 
of them, were Paulinists in the strict sense of the word, 
how was it that the Gentile Church in Asia, in Greece 
and in Rome, became so entirely un-Pauline? Where, 
indeed, did Paulinism remain, except with Marcion, and 
what did Marcion make of it? We must determine 
not only to accept a more elastic definition of Paul- 
inism, but above all to form a different conception 
of what St. Paul tolerated in his nearest disciples. He 
who confessed Christ as the Lord, who shunned the 
riches and the wickedness of the world, who saw God 
revealed in the Old Testament, who waited for the 
Resurrection and proclaimed this faith to the Greeks, 
without imposing upon them the rite of circumcision 
and the ceremonial law—this man was a disciple of St. 
Paul. In this sense St. Luke also was a Paulinist.2 He 


1 Neither are his ethics Pauline. His “ Ebionitism” is Hellenistic 
in character ; it implies simply abnegation of the world and love for 
sinners. And yet the word é&ydwrn never occurs in the Acts and only 
once in the gospel (xi. 42, “love of God "); ayamgy also ig wanting in 
the Acts. His attitude of aversion from the rich coincides with the 
attitude of the poor in Palestine, but its motive is different. 

2 The problem which exists in regard to St. Luke’s relation to the 
epistles of St. Paul (vide supra) is without significance for the 
question whether he was the author of the complete history. If, as 
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was a Paulinist too because of his respect and reverence 
for the Apostle, which taught him to recognise in St. 
Paul an authority almost as great as St. Peter,! and 
Jed him to mould himself on St. Paul’s preaching, as far 
as was possible for a man of his nationality and per- 
sonality. This personality, with all its large-hearted- 
ness, has its own distinct and unique traits. If we read 
the Acts of the Apostles guided by the ruling fashion 
of literary criticism, we may analyse it into some half- 
dozen separate strata of documents; but if we read with 
discernment we discover one mind and one hand even in 
that which has been appropriated by the author.? 

The gulf which divides St. Luke as a Christian from 
St. Paul shows him at a disadvantage, but there is yet 
another and more favourable side presented in his 
works, Side by side with his predilection for the 
religious magic and exorcistic superstitions of Hellenism 
he possesses the mind and sense of form of a Greek ; 
through both these qualities he has become in his 


is believed, signs can be found of his having read these epistles, it 
would not be surprising ; if these signs are considered fallacious, it is 
not of much importance. Yet the hypothesis that these epistles 
were not used by our author becomes the more unintelligible the 
later the date which it is thought necessary to assign to the book. 
In my opinion, it cannot be claimed in the case of any one of 
St. Paul’s epistles that the author of the Acts must have read it (see, 
on the contrary, Weizsacker and Jacobsen)—1 Thess., Coloss., and 
Ephes. are the first to suggest themselves, But, on the other hand, 
there is enough found in the Acts to show that the author had 
knowledge both of the system of thought and of the language of the 
author of those epistles, 

1 Concerning St. Luke and St. Peter, see Wellhausen, “Luk,” s, 124, 

2 Apart, of course, from arbitrary changes and interpolations of 


later date. 
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writings an architect of that Gentile Church which has 
conquered the world and has spiritualised and indi- 
vidualised religion. This same man, like Philip a seer 
of spirits and an exorcist, was the first to cast the Gos- 
pel into Hellenistic form and to bring the clarifying 
influence of the spirit of Hellenism to bear upon the 
evangelic message. ‘This would be evident even if he 
had written nothing else than St. Paul’s discourse at 
Athens ; but in his gospel he has Hellenised the message 
of Christ, both in substance and form, by simple and 
yet effective means, and in the Acts he has become the 
first historian of the Church. In this work of art—for 
the Acts of the Apostles is nothing less; it is, indeed, a 
literary performance of the first rank, in construction! no 
less than instyle—hehasproduced something quite unique 
and lasting. We donot know the effect which the book 
produced, but we know that it was canonised, and that 
means a great deal. St. Luke is the first member and 
the archetype of a series of writers which is distinguished 
by the names of St. Clement of Rome (representing the 
Roman Church?*), the Apologists, St. Clement of 

* Much might be urged against the construction technically, be- 
cause of the way in which it narrows down, first to the history of 
St. Paul and at last to the account of the shipwreck; but from a 
psychological point of view it is unsurpassable. The book begins 
with the solemn tones of the organ and the peal of the bells and with 
the vision of a new and heavenly world ; we are led gradually into 
the world of real things, and at last, in the company of the great 


apostle, we are caught in the storm, we look in his face and hear his 
words. 


2 The significance of the Roman Church in this respect has not 
been sufficiently noticed. It may be gathered from the first epistle — 


of St. Clement, which cannot be rated at its right value so long as 
this element in it is not appreciated. 
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Alexandria, Origen, and Eusebius. The great process 
of transformation under the influence of the sober 
Hellenic spirit was begun by the very man who at the 
same time remained rooted in the twofold miracle- 
world of Palestine and Greece, and who yielded to 
no Jewish Christian in his ardent and _ passionate 
longing for the last great day of wrath.! This in 
itself is another proof that we really have here a 
man of the first Greek generation in the history of 
Christianity. He stood in personal intercourse with 
Christians of the first generation and with St. Paul. 
In order to realise how absolutely differently those felt 
who were Hellenists and nothing else, and who had not 
breathed the air of the first ages, we need only study 
the works of St. Clement of Rome, whose date is so 
little later, and of St. Ignatius. St. Paul and St. Luke 
stand as contrasting figures. Just as the one is only 
comprehensible as a Jew who yet personally came into 
the closest contact with Hellenism, so the other is only 
comprehensible as a Greek who had nevertheless personal 
sympathy with primitive Jewish Christendom. Such a 
gift of ‘sympathy could alone inspire a Greek with the 
tremendous courage that enabled him to write a gospel 
and to become the first historian of primitive Christen- 
dom. ‘The other evangelists are all Jews by birth, the 
author of the gospel of the Hebrews included. 


1 The fact that the Parousia was delayed can no longer be dis- 
guised, but as yet no doubts have arisen that it would still come. 

2 Wellhausen lays great stress on this, and rightly so (“Luk,” s. 97 
and elsewhere). 


CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 


A name counts for nothing—in the case of history this 
aphorism is only partly true. No names, of course, can 
make an incredible story authentic or probable, but the 
name of a contemporary and eye-witness guarantees the 
truth of a probable story, provided that there is no 
other reason for raising objections, And, further, the 
name tells us, as a rule, where, under what circumstances, 
and with what motives a tradition took its final and 
definite form. But we must first of all picture to our- 
selves the personality which stands behind the name 
“ Luke,” 

If the Luke whom St. Paul has mentioned three 
times in his letters is identical with the author of 
the great historical work, then for us he remains no 
longer in obscurity, and the criticism of his narratives 
as confined within definite bounds. During the so-called 
second missionary journey, at 'Troas (or shortly before) 
Luke the Greek physician of Antioch encountered 
St. Paul. We have no knowledge when and by whose 
influence he became a Christian, nor whether he had 
previously come into sympathetic touch with the 
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Judaism of the Dispersion ; only one thing is certain— 
that he had never been in Jerusalem or Palestine. He 
had at his command an average education, and possessed 
amore than ordinary literary talent. His medical pro- 
fession seems to have led him to Christianity, for he 
embraced that religion in the conviction that by its 
means and by quite new methods he would be enabled 
to heal diseases and to drive out evil spirits, and above 
all to become an effectual physician of the soul. 
Directed by his very calling to the weak and wretched, 
his philanthropic sympathy with the miserable was 
deepened in that he accepted the religion of Christ, and 
as a physician and evangelist proved and proclaimed the 
power and efficacy of the Name of Jesus and of the 
Gospel. He joined St. Paul at once in the capacity of 
a fellow-worker, crossing over with him and with Silas 
to Philippi and preaching the Gospel there (xvi. 13). 
But the companionship was only of short duration. He 
parted from the Apostle—the reason is unknown— 
while yet at Philippi,’ to join him again after some 
years had passed—this time also at Troas. Then he 
accompanied St. Paul from Troas by Miletus and 
Cesarea to Jerusalem, together with a number of com- 
panions, including the Jewish Christian Aristarchus of 
Thessalonica. In Jerusalem, where he saw James and 
the presbyters, but none of the apostles (not even St. 
Peter), he seems to have stayed only a short time, for 


1 It is therefore not probable that Origen and Pseudo-Ignatius are 
right in their assertion that he is the unnamed brother (2 Cor. viii. 18), 
ob Zrawvos ev TH evaryyeAly bia Tacav THY exxAnowy, or the other who 
(2 Cor. viii. 22) is also introduced without a name, 
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he does not represent himself as having been an eye- 
witness of what befel the Apostle here and in Cesarea.? 
But when St. Paul set out as a prisoner on the long 
voyage to Rome, we find St. Luke again in his com- 
pany. With this exception, Aristarchus alone of the 
Apostle’s friends voyaged with him. St. Paul was an 
invalid when he began the voyage (this was probably 
the reason why a physician went with him). Only one 
day after the Apostle had begun his voyage he was 
obliged to land at Sidon to take advantage of the 
special care of his friends, having obtained the per- 
mission of his humane commanding officer. In Malta, 
where they were compelled to make a considerable stay, 
St. Luke (together with the Apostle) had the oppor- 
tunity of practising his medical art (Acts xxviii. 2 f.), 
with the aid of Christian science. In Rome he tarried 
a considerable time with St. Paul as his physician (see 
Coloss. and Philipp.), and took part in the work of 
evangelisation (Philemon 24). Yet he did not, like 
Aristarchus, share the Apostle’s imprisonment (Coloss. 
iv. 10). Besides Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Demas, and 
others, he there made the acquaintance of St. Mark, 
the nephew of Barnabas (Coloss. iv. 10) ‘* Only Luke 
is with me” (2 Tim. iv. 11)—that is the last we hear 
of him. But we know from his works that he survived 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and was still at work a 


1 At least the fact of his being an eye-witness is uncertain. 

2 St. Luke also came into personal acquaintance with four among 
the number of prominent men in the primitive community at 
Jerusalem—Silas, Mark, Philip, and James. He was, however, more 
with the two former than the others. 
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good time afterwards. We cannot discover with cer- 
tainty where he went after leaving Rome—not, at all 
events, to Jerusalem and Palestine, nor even to Antioch 
or Macedonia (both these provinces are excluded because 
of the way in which he writes of them in the Acts). 
He could hardly have remained in Rome (though 
indeed this is not excluded by the Acts, it is neverthe- 
less not probable). We are therefore left to seek him 
either in Achaia (according to the earliest tradition) 
or in Asia. Asia, and more especially Ephesus, are 
suggested by the way in which he has distinguished 
this city and has made of St. Paul’s parting discourse 
to the Church of Ephesus a farewell of the Apostle 
to his converts in general (see especially xx. 25: 
byeis mates év ols SifdOov Knpvcowv tiv Bacirelav). 
That he has special interest in this city appears 
still more clearly to me from the heartfelt tones 
in which he speaks and the great anxiety which 
he expresses, but above all because he knows and 
refers to the later history of the Church in that 
city.t Similar traits are not found in the author’s 
reference to any other Church.” From the prominence 
given to Ephesus it does not necessarily follow that 


1 See the detailed warning, xx. 29f.: Eyam olda dri eiveAcdoovra 
peta THY &pikly [does this mean death or departure ?] wou Adios Bapeis 
cis Guas wy Pedduevor TOU momuviov, Kad e& buay abtoy davacrrhoovTa 
Uvdpes Aadovytes dicoTpappeva Tod amoonay Tods uabynTas driow éavTar, 
Cf. Rev. ii. 2. 

2 St. Luke leaves his reader in no doubt that the foundation of the 
Church in Corinth was the grandest achievement of St. Paul’s so- 
called second missionary journey; but the author himself has no 
relations with that Church, 
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the author wrote his book in that city itself, but it 
surely follows that it was written in some region for 
which Ephesus was an important centre (Achaia 
therefore remains open). It appears from the gospel, 
and also from the Acts, that the community of the 
disciples of St. John the Baptist was for ever irritating 
the Christian community, and the author’s interest in 
this controversy is shown in close connection with 
Ephesus (xix. 1 ff.).1. Here we have the first and very 
clear instance of relationship between St. Luke and the 
gospel of St. John. But St. Luke also shows that he 
is interested in St. Philip and his prophesying daughters 
(xxi. 9); these people we know lived at a later time in 
Mierapolis, in Phrygia *—another point in favour of the 
theory that St. Luke himself took up his abode at a 
later time in Asia. In this connection it must be 
further noticed that he has seven times smuggled St. 


1 According to Weiss and others, the men spoken of in this passage 
were not disciples of St. John, and even Apollos could not have been 
one (xviii. 25). I cannot go into this intricate question here. In my 
opinion, we must regard them as disciples of St. J ohn, because they 
had received their sacrament of baptism from him ; but, on the other 
hand, they believed in Jesus. We can reconcile these two articles of 
their faith by supposing that they believed in Jesus as the future 
Messiah—i.e., that they looked upon His first appearance as in every 
sense only preparatory. It is a most astonishing fact—but unfortu- 
nately this is not the only instance of the kind—that the critics 
actually presume to correct the essential characteristics of the infor- 
mation which St. Luke has given concerning the standpoint of 
Apollos and of the other disciples, advancing hypotheses of two 
sources and the like, as if they had complete information concerning 
these disciples. They thus destroy for us one of the most precious 
relics of early Christendom, which, short as it is, represents a com- 
plete department in the primitive Christian movement, 

2 Papias, in Eusebius, “H. E.,” iii, 39, 
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John into the source which contains the Petrine stories, 
and this without any apparent reason (vide supra, 
p- 117). This circumstance, of course, need not neces- 
sarily be connected with the author’s interest in Ephesus; 
indeed, it is not at all likely that it is so, since when 
speaking of Ephesus he is never reminded of St. John. 
Therefore his interest in St. John may very well have 
had another incentive. Yet im relation to the problem 
concerning the later history of St. John the son of Zebedee 
it is of high significance that he alone among the apostles, 
with the exception of St. Peter, is the one in whom St. 
Luke shows interest. This interest is not easily accounted 
for otherwise than by assuming that the author had 
knowledge of some mission undertaken by St. John at 
a later time. Here let us remember that this apostle 
is introduced in a very artificial way into the account 
of the mission in Samaria. According to our author, 
St. John comes next in honour to St. Peter, and in the 
primitive community he is represented as inseparable 
from the chief apostle. As this idea concerning 
St. John can scarcely have arisen from the fact 
that he was one of our Lord’s nearest disciples—for in 
that case our author must have placed St. James the 
son of Zebedee (whose martyrdom only is mentioned 
quite cursorily) as near to St. Peter as he does St. John 
—-and as our author possessed absolutely no source 
of information concerning any specially prominent 
achievement of St. John in the early community at 
Jerusalem, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 


1 Strange that he has passed him over in Acts xv. ! This fact alone 
shows that he had not read the Epistle to the Galatians, 
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he has thus smuggled him as an important person into 
the history of the early Church because of some later 
achievements of that apostle which were known to 
him. 

Let us now return to St. Luke. At Ephesus, or some 
place in Asia or Achaia, and about the year 80 a.p., he 
wrote his history for the “excellent” Theophilus. His 
chief authority for the gospel was the work of St. 
Mark, his late companion in Rome; besides this, he 
employed for the Lord’s life a second source, which he 
shared with St. Matthew ;? and, thirdly, he is dependent 
upon special traditions which had their origin in Jeru- 
salem or Judea, whose authenticity is almost entirely 
dubious, and which must, indeed, be described as for 
the most part legendary. It is most unlikely that he 
collected these during his probably only very short stay 
in Jerusalem during the first years of Nero’s reign, for 
then they must also have been incorporated in St. Mark ; 
but, so far from this being the case, they go beyond 
and even correct the conceptions and accounts of the 
latter gospel. This material, therefore, must have 
reached St. Luke at a later period. That it is con- 
nected with, or, rather, leads up to, what underlies the 
fourth gospel? has been emphasised by many writers, 
and lately by Wellhausen.? In all probability it did 
not reach either St. Luke or St. John in written form,’ 

1 Concerning this source, see my book “Die Spriiche und Reden 
Jesu,” 1907, an English translation of which will appear shortly. 


2 Concerning the relation between St, Luke and St. John, see 
Appendix IV. 


3 Wellhausen, “ Luk,” ss. 8, 11, 20, 45, 58, 123; « Einleit.,’’ s. 65. 
4 If in writing, then in Aramaic, 
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but depended upon the oral tradition of Christians of 
Jerusalem or Judea who had wandered from Palestine 
or Jerusalem at or after the time of the Great War. 
These we must think of as “ecstatics” altogether 
wanting in sober-mindedness and credibility, like Philip 
and his four prophesying daughters who came to Asia. 
Were not the latter, indeed, of just such a character ? 
It is known that St. Luke made their acquaintance in 
Czxsarea, and it is very probable that on a later occasion 
he encountered them yet again in Asia. Papias, who 
himself saw the daughters, expressly states that they 
transmitted stories of the old days.1 Doubtless we must 
picture to ourselves the people who were the authorities 
for the separate source allied to the fourth gospel, which 
St. Luke has so wonderfully and beautifully edited, as 
being something like the Philip of Acts viii., and like 
what we may imagine his daughters to have been, both 
from the fact that they were prophetesses and from 
Papias’ notice concerning them. It is now most re- 
markable that very distinct prominence is given in this 
special source of St. Luke not only to prophecy 
(inspired by the Holy Ghost), but séill more to the 
feminine element, as Plummer (“ Comm. on St. Luke,” 

1 Papias, in Eusebius, “H.E.,” iii, 39,9: 7d wey ody kara Thy ‘lepamorty 
blAimmov Tov andotoAov dua Tais Ovyatpdow Siatpivat Sia Tay mpdadev 
SeOhaAwrat. ws Se kara Tods adrods 6 Mamtas yevduevos, Sinynow waper- 
Angvévar Savpactay brd TaY TOD dirlwmov Ovyarépwv pyyuoveder, Ta viv 
onpemrTéov'’ vexpod yap avdoracw kat’ adbrdy yeyovuiay icropet Kad ab 
nddw &repov mapddotov wep) lodorov toy émixAndévta BapoaBav yeyovss, 
dos SnAnthpiov Papparov eumidvros Kad undéev ndés ia Thy Tov Kuptov xdpiv 
Srouetvavros. . . . Kal 4AAa 586 adrds ws ex mapaddcews aypdpov eis 


aitoy Heovra maparéberra: Eévas Té Twas mapaBoAds TOD TwThpos kK. Si- 
SgonaArlas adtod Kat Tiva dAAa wvOiKdTepa, 
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p. xlii. s.) and others have already pointed out.! St. 
Mark, and also St. Matthew, still leave women very 
much in the background in the Gospel story. St. Luke 
is the first to give them such a prominent place therein. 
We find mentioned in his gospel (besides St. Mary, the 
Mother of our Lord): 


1. The prophetess Elizabeth. 
2. ‘The prophetess Hanna. 
3. The widow of Nain. 

4, 'The woman who was a sinner. ‘ 
5. The notice in chap. viii. 1 ff: of 803exa odv abt 
Kat yuvaixés Ties ald hoav teOcpamevuevar ard TVEU- 
MaTwv Tovnpav Kal ao everdn, Mapia 1) xadovpévn May- 
darnun, ad? fs Satmowa érrda e&erAnr0Oe, Kab “Iwdvva 
yun Xovka émitporov ‘“HpdSov? nal Sovedvwa xat 
ETepat worAal, alrives Sinxdvovv adtots ex 
TOV UTapxdvTwY avrais. According to St. Luke 
(who knows more about them than he tells us—see 
Wellhausen on this passage), these women ministered to 
the necessity, not only of Jesus, but also of the whole 
inner circle of disciples? (the gist of the passage was, 

moreover, already given in St. Mark xy. 40 f.). 


1 In St. John also the feminine element is more prominent than 
in St. Mark and St. Matthew, but not nearly so much so as in St. Luke 
(vide the Mother in chap. ii., the woman of Samaria, Mary and 
Martha, St. Mary beside the cross, the words to St. Mary from the 
cross, the Magdalene as the first who saw the Risen One). 

2 Compare, moreover, Mavahy ‘Hpgdov tod TeTpdpxou abytpopos 
(Acts xiii, 1). 

3 ’Abro’s is to be read. Wellhausen follows the insufficiently 
attested reading avrg, 
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6. Mary and Martha. 

7. The woman who called the Mother of our Lord 
blessed (xi. 27). 

8. The woman who had a spirit of infirmity for 
eighteen years (xiii. 10 ff.). 

9. The widow and the unjust judge (xviii. 1 ff.) 

10. The woman and the lost piece of silver (xv. 
8 ff.). 

11. The widow’s mite (xxi. 1 f.). 

12. The daughters of Jerusalem weeping over our 
Lord’s sufferings (xxiii. 27 ff.). 

13. The women of Galilee beside the cross (xxiii. 
49). 

14. Women as the first evangelists of our Lord’s 
Resurrection (xxiv. 10)—contrary to St. Mark. 

And we may perhaps add (though on very slender 
grounds), 

15. The story of the woman taken in adultery. 


A very considerable portion of the matter peculiar to 
St. Luke is thus feminine im wmterest. It is therefore, 
perhaps, not too presumptuous to assign these traditions 
to Philip and his four prophesying daughters.t We 
may also remember that another collection of stories 
in St. Luke is distinguished by the interest shown for 
the Samaritans—a trait which is wanting in St. Mark 


i Also in the Acts St. Luke is greatly interested in converted 
women—a trait which is purposely attenuated in the text of D. See 
my essay on Priscilla and Aquila in the “Sitzungsber. der Preuss. 
Akad.,” 1900, January 11. But this interest is here determined by the 
facts themselves, and does not seem to be anywhere exaggerated, 
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and St. Matthew '—and that, according to the Acts, St. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Philip’s own grand achievement was the evangelisation © 


of Samaria (viii. 14: dkovcavtes of év ‘Iepocodtpous 
anoatonoe OTe SébexTas % Yawapia [scil. through the 
preaching of Philip] tov Adyov rod Ocod). Villages of 
Samaria in which the gospel was preached are only 
mentioned in the gospel of St. Luke (ix. 52-56) and in 
the Acts (viii. 25).?_ This coincidence of interest in the 
feminine element, in prophecy (the Holy Spirit), and in 
the Samaritans, taken together with the general stand- 
point—that of Jerusalem—of this source peculiar to St. 
Luke, makes it probable that we have here a body of 
tradition which rests upon the authority of St. Philip 
and his daughters.® 

But this impression is confirmed by the Acts of 
the Apostles. We have already shown that (apart 
from the source common to St. Matthew and St. Luke) 
St. Mark certainly, and tradition originating with St. 
Philip most probably, formed the two chief authorities 
of St. Luke in the gospel ; now our confidence in this 
conclusion is strengthened by the fact that it simply 
and easily fits in with the phenomena presented in the 
Acts of the Apostles. It is true that for the second 


1 This interest is also shared by the fourth evangelist. 

2 But in the fourth gospel compare with the words of the Acts 
(vii. 25 : woAAds Te Kdbuas Tay Zauapert@y evaryyedlCovro) the informa- 
tion of St. John iv. 39: é« ris méAews exelyns moAAol emlarevoay eis 
abtov TéY Sapuapertror. 

3 Amongst the number of later accounts concerning St. Philip 
(and his daughters) we must reckon that of St. Clement, “ Strom.,” iii. 
4,25, There it is asserted, as if it stood in the gospel, that St. Luke 
ix. 60 was spoken to him. Has St. Clement confused matters here ? 
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half of the book the author’s own recollections and the 
records of other companions of St. Paul were at his 
disposal. (¢.g., for the tumult in Ephesus, judging from 
xix. 29, probably the record of Aristarchus—vide supra, 
p- 136); but for the first half—we see it at a glance— 
he relies entirely (apart from his account of St. Paul’s 
conversion and all that concerns Antioch) on tradition 
concerning St. Peter and St. Philip. It is probable 
that the stories concerning St. Peter reached him 
through St. Mark, because St. Mark alone was closely 
connected both with St. Peter and, by kinship, with 
St. Barnabas (Coloss. iv. 10: 6 dvewids BapvaBa), two 
very prominent persons in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
and also because St. Luke shows (Acts xii.) that he is 
well informed concerning the house of St. Mark’s 
mother in Jerusalem—indeed, he even knows the name 
of one of her maid-servants (Rhoda). In regard to St. 
Philip, however, there is no need of many words to 
show that St. Luke possessed traditions about him, and 
resting on his authority. It is possible that St. Luke 
received them only during his stay with Philip in 
Ceesarea (ix. 30 and xxi. 9—vide supra, p. 39), though it 
is more probable that he also at a later date conversed 
with St. Philip’s prophesying daughters in Asia. How- 
ever this may be, even if he received the tradition at 
an early date, from Philip and his daughters in Czsarea 
and from St. Mark in Rome, we should never forget that 
St. Luke first composed his history at a considerably 
later date, and, moreover, has elaborated in his own way 
their somewhat questionable records,! 


1 It does not seem to me difficult to distinguish broadly between 
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But his connection with St. Mark requires some 
further comment. St. Luke has incorporated three- 
fourths of the gospel into his book, yet he does not 
show great respect for its wording. He has neither 
mentioned this gospel by name in his prologue, nor has 
he there expressed an altogether favourable opinion con- 
cerning his predecessors, amongst whom he must have 
reckoned St. Mark in the first rank. But more than 
this—we may even say that St. Luke wrote his gospel 
in order to supplant the gospel of St. Mark, in the 
sense, at least, in which every author writing after another 
author on the same subject intends to supersede the 
work of his predecessor. He regarded it as containing 
In the main authentic tradition, but, apart from 
numerous corrections in style and other small points, 
on the ground of what he considered better information 
he has in important details condemned it as wrong in 
its order of events, too unspiritual, and imperfect and 
incorrect.” This is shown most clearly in the accounts 


that which St, Luke obtained from St. Mark and that which he 
obtained from St. Philip or his daughters. In the mission to the 
Samaritans both streams of tradition flow together. Here doubt 
exists as to the share to be assigned to each, and, moreover, to the 
editor, St. Luke. 

1 Rather he indirectly criticises them, Eusebius (SHUM iil. 22a 
who could certainly appreciate Greek style and the intention of an 
author, paraphrases the prologue of St. Luke as follows: 6 3& Aovkas 
apxduevos kal abtds Tod Kar’ abtoy cuyypduparos Thy aitiay mpovOnney — 
a0 ty memolnta thy obvrativ, SnrAdv ws upa moAAGv Kal %AAwY mpoweréa- 
Tepoy emiteTndevKdtwyv Sihynow morhoacOa Sv adtds memAnpopdpnto 
Adywr, dvaryKalws amadrAdtTwY Huds THs mept Tods KAAoUs aupnplorov 
broAhpews, roy Gaparh AGyov Gv adtds ixavds THY GANVEaY KaTEAHpeL 

- 51d Tod idiov mapédwxev edayyeArlov, 
2 Numerous examples may be adduced from the comparison of 
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of the Passion and the Resurrection. With regard to 
the latter, St. Luke, following his special source, has 
replaced St. Mark’s account by later legends which had 
arisen in Jerusalem, and, in direct opposition to St. 
Mark, has ascribed the first announcement of the 
Resurrection to women. Moreover, a special light is 
thrown upon his connection with St. Mark by thé Acts 
: of the Apostles. The only apostolic man about whom 
something unpleasant is therein recorded is St. Mark— 
a point which has been noticed above (p. 134, note). 
He is accused of breach of faith (xiii. 13, cf. xv. 37 f£.), 
and he is made answerable for the separation of St. 
Barnabas and St. Paul. hat is a bitter reproach 
which St. Luke has not shrunk from perpetuating.? 
But the Church—that is, the Church of Asia, followed 
by the other Churches—did not reject the work of 
the Jewish Christian of Jerusalem, when it came into 
her hands ; though she, indeed, criticised it, she never- 
theless acknowledged it as excellent, and set it quietly 
side by side with the work of the Greek physician 
of Antioch, 


The traditions concerning Jesus which we find in St. 


the two gospels to show that St. Luke criticised the gospel of St. 
Mark from these points of view. Some of them agree remarkably 
with those from which the presbyter John, as recorded by Papias, 
nas criticised the book. The presbyter admits (1) the incomplete- 
ness of St. Mark, and, moreover, (2) its faulty order ; but he main- 
tains its exactness, its veracity, and the conscientious effort of the 
evangelist to give a full reproduction of the information which he 
had received, 

1 It already struck Irenzus as strange that St. Luke in the Acts 
parts St. Mark from the fellowship of St. Paul. 
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Mark and St. Luke are older than is generally supposed. 
This does not make them more credible, but it is a fact 
of no slight significance in relation to their criticism. | 
In St. Mark we have the deposit of several strata of 
tradition originating entirely in Jerusalem. Wellhausen — 
has brought forward good reasons for the view that they 
were first written in Aramaic. I do not profess to offer 
an independent opinion on this difficult question. The 
presbyter John maintains that the gospel was based 
upon the mission sermons of St. Peter ; only it is diffi- 
cult to understand why a native of Jerusalem like St. 
Mark, whose maternal home had formed acentre for the 
primitive Church, and who knew the whole community, — 
should have taken the mission sermons of St. Peter—_ 
and these, indeed, exclusively—as the basis of his work. 
This piece of information, therefore, does not seem 
reliable ; it looks rather like a story that was invented 
for the purpose of excusing the deficiencies and omissions 
of this gospel. It is another point in its disfavour if it 
be true that St. Mark was still a boy and growing youth 
during the twelve years which St. Peter probably spent ? 
with the primitive community ; and this supposition, 
Judging from the nature of his connection with his 
uncle St. Barnabas and with St. Paul, is probably true, 
and fits in with the very emphatic statement of tradition 
(presb. John, Murat. fragment) that he had neither seen 
nor heard the Lord. We can also unreservedly accept 
the old tradition which tells of him that, after having 
accompanied St. Paul, first for a short time, then longer 
(in Rome), he also acted as interpreter to St. Peter, and 


1 It seems that later he only visited Jerusalem by the way. 
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thus heard something also from this apostle. But from 
this tradition little or nothing can be concluded in 
regard to the relation this gospel bears to St. Peter, if 
it be true that it was only after his death that St. Mark 
determined to give a written account of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ (see Ireneeus). He then collected together 
all the material that he could lay hands upon,! and that 
would serve his purpose of proving Jesus to be the 
Christ from His mighty deeds and words. Though in 
this gospel we find different strata of tradition lying 
side by side or confused together, yet they serve but 
one and the same purpose, and this was all that St. 
Mark cared for. And yet everything that stands in 
this gospel was already in circulation before the year 
70 A.D., or, as others think, soon afterwards. At that 
time contradictory and discrepant stories were mingled 
together in people’s brains and minds, just as thoughts 
are nowadays. But it is probable that this same Mark 
also related—either by word of mouth or in an Aramaic 
writing—* classic” stories of the primitive community 
at the time when St. Peter was at the head of the 
brethren and St. James had not come to the helm of 
affairs. ‘Thus the first attempt to crystallise the tradi- 
tion concerning our Lord and the primitive “ classic” 
days in a written account was made by one who was a 


1 Wellhausen rightly says (‘‘ Hinl.,” s. 58) ; “It seems that the tradi- 
tion narrated by St. Mark does not rest mainly upon the authority 
of close acquaintances of Jesus. It has for the most part a some- 
what rough, popular style, as if it had passed for a long time from 
mouth to mouth among the people, until it took the simple dramatic 
form in which it now lies before us,”’ 
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disciple both of St. Peter and St. Paul;+ and yet we 
must not expect to discover behind his work either St. 
Peter or St. Paul as his authorities. It may seem very 
strange to us that neither the intercourse of our Lord 
with his disciples nor St. Paul’s theology is really 
reflected in this gospel, though it was written by a 
disciple of the apostles; but let us not forget that St. 
Mark was so possessed by his own conception of our 
Lord, and so convinced of its truth, that, paradoxical as it 
may sound, he was relieved of the duty of drawing His . 
portrait in the closest possible accordance with historic 
fact, and was prevented from burdening the absolute 
simplicity of his doctrine concerning the Christ with — 
the conceptions of systematic theology.? Neither the 
teaching of our Lord nor His mission as a Saviour and 
Healer, as such, specially interested him. His concern lay 
with words and deeds of Divine power; and the later 
tradition doubtless presented more striking instances of 
these than the earlier. It cannot be said with certainty 
for what readers St. Mark wrote. Not for Jewish 
Christians ; very probably for Roman Christians ; at all 
events, for those who knew Alexander and Rufus, the 
sons of Simon of Cyrene—and in Rome we hear that 
there dwelt one Rufus, a Christian, and his mother, who 
was a believer (Rom. xvi. 13).? 


1 There is no certain proof that St. Mark was dependent upon 
written sources which were already in existence. 

2 Even the argument from prophecy is almost entirely wanting, 
and this was the beginning of all theology. In other respects 
St. Mark among the synoptists is the nearest to St. Paul. 

3 The old ‘“Argumentum,” dating from about 220 a.p. (Corssen, 
“Texte und Unters,,” Bd. 15, H, 1,s. 9), expressly states that St. Mark 
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After him comes St. Luke, a second disciple of St. 
Paul. It is, indeed, a fact not without significance that 
it was companions of St. Paul—even if they were not 
the only ones—who undertook this task of literary 
crystallisation. The great mental gulf between St. Luke 
and St. Mark must not be measured by years; for we 
cannot place St. Luke as an author much later than the 
year 80 a.p. He was a Greek and a native of Antioch, 
while St. Mark was a Jew and a native of Jerusalem. 
Under his hands the universalistic and humane, the social 
and individualistic tendencies of Hellenism, the ecstatic 
and magical elements of Greek religion, yet also Greek 
thought and sense of form, gain the mastery over the 
subject-matter of the traditional narratives. And yet, 
at the same time, great respect is shown for the religio 
antiqua of the Old Testament, as St. Luke depicts it, 
for instance, in Zacharias and Elizabeth. He lays the 
foundation of the second stage in the crystallisation of 
the Gospel tradition, and at once proceeds to record the 
history of the extension and triumph of the youthful 
religion. For both parts of his narrative he depends 


wrote his gospel in Italy (this does not exclude, but includes Rome). 
It also says that St. Mark was a Levite,and had cut off his thumb in 
order to avoid becoming a priest. That this is a Roman tradition, 
and that St. Mark bore the nickname 6 xoAoBoddervAos in Rome, 
follows from the fact that Hippolytus also bears witness to it 
(“Phil.,” vii. 30), For further details see my essay ‘ Pseudopapia- 
nisches,’’ in the “Ztschr, f. N. Tliche. Wissensch.,” 1902, iii. s. 159 ff, 
1 What a trumpet-note of joy, courage, and triumph sounds 
through the whole Lukan history, from the first to the last pages! 
Vewilla regis prodeunt ! We listen in vain for this note in the other 
evangelists. They are all burdened with a far heavier load of cares, 
of thoughts, and of doctrines than this Greek enthusiast for Christ, 
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upon St. Mark. In the gospel, however, he has at least 
two other sources (Q=that which St. Luke has in 
common with St. Matthew, P=that originating in 
Jerusalem and related to St. John), the latter of which, 
distorted by many different tendencies, seems to be 
connected with those traditions in the Acts which have 
been referred to St. Philip. There is very much to be 
said in favour of the view that St. Philip and his 


prophetic daughters have contributed the truly ample — 


material for both parts of this source. The chief point, 
however, is that the whole, in its main features at least, 
had its origin in Jerusalem (or in Judea), that in St. 
Mark and St. Luke there are to be found only a few 
traditions and legends which sprang up as a secondary 
growth in Gentile-Christian soil,’ and that the whole of 
St. Luke’s material was already in existence about the 
year 80 a.p. If we consider the gulf that yawns 
between the latest accounts in St. Luke and the earliest 
in St. Mark we are astounded that such a tremendous 
development should have been accomplished in so short 
a time and exclusively on the soil of Judea and 
Jerusalem. Both in St. Mark and St. Luke it is almost 
always only the history of the primitive community of 


who courageously marches forward, surmounting every difficulty. 


He amply compensates us for his faith in magic, his enormous 
credulity and theological superficiality, by his own peculiar quality of 
confident, happy hopefulness and his genuine Greek delight in telling 
stories. As a story-teller, “all is grist that comes to his mill.” 

1 But it is, of course, not without significance that the literary 
crystallisation of this material (except that of Q) took place outside 
Palestine (in Rome and Asia). St. Luke refers to the circumstances 
of the Diaspora in his accounts of the disciples of St. John, and 
perhaps in some parables. 
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Jerusalem or of the communities of Judea which is 
reflected in the tradition these evangelists record.1_ The 
history of Gentile Christianity is scarcely touched upon 
in the gospel and the first half of the Acts, except in so 
far as Gentile communities are expressly mentioned. But 
in what is told us of this subject in the second half of 
the Acts, St. Luke—writing partly as an eye-witness 
and partly from accounts given by eye-witnesses—has 
produced a splendid piece of work, and has given an 
historical account which, though it indeed leaves much 
to be desired, needs nevertheless only a few corrections, 
and excellently supplements the Pauline epistles. What 
a wealth of matter of all kinds is found in peaceful 
juxtaposition in these two books! The subject-matter, 
indeed, is even more varied than the forms of 
expression! From this significant fact we may estimate 
and realise what a multitude of various conceptions 
could be accepted and reconciled with one another in 
one a ndthe same mind. St. Luke writes absolutely with- 
out bias; or, rather, he is biased in one direction only— 
his one object is to prove that our Lord is the Divine 
Saviour, and to show forth His saving ‘power in His 
history and in the working of His Spirit (in the mission 
of the apostles among the Gentiles, in contrast to the 
stubborn Jews). In his gospel he, like St. Mark, al- - 
most entirely disregards theology, more particularly the 


1 Hence it is the picture of the primitive Church of Jerusalem 
(or of the Judaic Churches), shining forth in the gospels side by side 
with the portrait of our Lord, which has edified the Gentile Churches 
up to this very day. Inthissense Jewish Christianity still survives : 
pets pyuntal eyerHOnte TAY exkAno@y TOd Deod THY ovTaY év TH “Iovdala 
év Xpiorg@ “Inood (1 Thess, ii. 14). 
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argument from prophecy; in the Acts (first half) he makes 
copious use of it. This historical work, originating in 
Asia or Achaia, is even less Paulinistic in teaching than 
the gospel of St. Mark. In both these works St. Paul 
lives on in only the most general and universal aspects 
of his teaching; but with him the most general and 
universal was also the greatest and noblest. 

No proof is required to show that Q and “St. 
Matthew” are based exclusively on traditions origi- 
nating in Palestine or Jerusalem; for the horizon 
of “St. Matthew” is bounded by Palestine, and this 
gospel is the work of the Church of Palestine, which 
therein shows itself to be free from the yoke of the 
Law and kindly disposed towards the Gentiles. The 
fact that St. Mark also forms the groundwork of 
this gospel is in itself a proof of liberal views in 
regard to the Law, and, moreover, affords strong 
evidence that the second gospel was written by St. 
Mark, a native of Jerusalem ; for how could the Church 
of Palestine have so readily accepted a gospel which 
did not rest upon the authority of a native of Jeru- 
salem? Our position is therefore unassailable when we 
assert that the whole synoptic tradition belongs to 
Palestine and Jerusalem, and has had no connection 
with Gentile Christian circles except in the redaction 
of St. Luke. The limits of the play of Hellenic in- 


1 Most probably the work is to be assigned to the Hellenistic por- 
tion of the primitive community of Jerusalem—to those circles, indeed, 
which had developed, both within and side by side with the primitive 
community, out of those Jews of the dispersion, described in Acts Visg 
who lived at Jerusalem (e.g,, Stephen), 
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fluence in the gospels, in so far as that influence 
had not already infected the very blood of Judaism, 
are thus sharply defined.1 

It is a recognised fact that the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew speedily forced the two other gospels into the 
background in the Gentile Churches. If they had not 
been canonised, certainly St. Mark and probably St. 
Luke would have succumbed. What is the fault in 
St. Luke and St. Mark ? and wherein lies the strength 
of St. Matthew? The gospel of St. Matthew was 
written as an apology against the objections and 
calumnies of the Jews, which were soon also adopted by 
the Gentiles. This evangelist alone has a distinct interest 
in our Lord’s teaching as such; he imstructs, he proves, 
and all the while he keeps the Church well in the fore- 
ground.” Already in the period which immediately 
followed the composition of this gospel these charac- 
teristics were found to outweigh all other advantages. 
Here, indeed, as we draw our investigation to a con- 
clusion, we are brought face to face with a paradox. 
The gospel which in contents and bias is farthest 
removed from the Hellenic spirit—the gospel which 
is throughout occupied with sharp and detailed con 
troversy with the unbelieving Jews of Palestine— 
was soon seized upon by Greeks themselves as the 


1 For example, it at once follows that the legend of the Virgin 
birth, first vouched for by St. Matthew, arose on Jewish Christian 
soil, more particularly among the Christians of Jerusalem. 

2 Wellhausen rightly lays special stress on this point. Note how 
St. Matthew restricts or deletes all novelistic traits, while he intro- 
duces an element of ceremonious solemnity into the style of his 
narrative. 
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gospel most to their mind,’ because it answered the 
requirements of apologetics and of the controversy — 
with Judaism—in short, because of its theological and 
doctrinal character and its solemn, ceremonious style. 
Hence it followed that this gospel replaced Paulinism 
in the Gentile Church—that is, in so far as this Church 
went beyond universalism in the direction of distinctly 
Pauline doctrine, she interpreted St. Paul in accord- 
ance with St. Matthew. And yet this result is not so 
wonderful after all. Of course, if we grant the truth 
of the old theory that Paulinism is equivalent to Gentile 
Christianity, then it is all most perplexing. But as 
soon as we realise what Paulinism really was—namely, 
the universalistic doctrine and dialectic of a Jewish 
Christian—it becomes easily comprehensible that 


_Paulinism should have been replaced by St. Matthew, 
‘the gospel which both in positive and negative 


qualities, both in aim and in method, is much more 
nearly akin to it than are St. Mark and St. Luke 


1° Next to St. John, which in this respect is most like St. Matthew— 
in fact, is St. Matthew glorified. “St. John” also is a Jew, and, 
indeed, like ‘‘ St. Matthew,” a Jew of Palestine, but he also pays regard 
to the circumstances of the Diaspora in which he lived. If we have 
called St. John a glorified St. Matthew, because his aim also is 
didactic and apologetic, we may with equal justice call him a glori- 
fied St. Mark and St. Luke, for he shares in the aims which domi- 
nate both these evangelists. By means of the historic narrative he 
strives, like St. Mark, to show that Jesus is the Son of God, and, like 
St. Luke, to prove that He is the Saviour of the world, in opposition 
to the unbelieving Jews and the disciples of St. John the Baptist. 
Thus the leading ideas of the synoptists are found in combination 
in St. John. This cannot be accidental, From this conclusion 


light is thrown upon one of the great problems which this book 
presents. : 
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(in the gospel). St. Paul was. overshadowed by St. 
Matthew because of the Pauline dialectic, which 
very soon proved to be perilous, furthermore because 
with St. Paul the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
seemed to be overshadowed by his doctrine of the 
abrogation of the Law, and lastly because of the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the doctrine of the Freedom of the 
Will with his theology. And so the gospel which in 
every characteristic trait bears witness to its origin 
from Jerusalem, and which is absorbed in the con- 
troversy between the Jews and Jewish Christians, has 
become the chief gospel of the Gentile Church. How- 
ever, in regard to their subject-matter, all the gospels, 
that of St. Luke just as much as the others, are only 
varieties of the same species, because they are all of them 
built up upon traditions and legends which have one 
and the same native home, and are separated from one 
another in time by only a few decades of years. Two 
of the authors stand out in the light of history— 
St. Mark and St. Luke, the companions of St. Paul. 
It is not to be wondered at that we do not know the 
real name of the third writer; for the gospel of St. 
Matthew is not in the least a book which reflects 
the views of one man or of a small circle. It was 
compiled for the use of the Church, and has been edited 
probably several times. It may be called the first 
liturgical book of the Christian Church, in the first 
place of the Church of Palestine, in so far as the latter, 


1 In its original form it was older than St. Luke ; in its present 
form it is probably the latest of the synoptic gospels. A whole 
series of passages are palpably later additions, 
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having outgrown its initial stage of legal Judaic Chris- 
tianity, was no longer a Jewish sect, and thus was also 
able to contribute something of its own to the Gentile — 
Church. This Gentile Church, indeed, so soon as it — 


1 This sketch of the peculiar character and of the circumstances of — 
the origin of the synoptic gospels receives weighty confirmation if 
we institute a linguistic comparison of these works with the LXX. 
and at the same time note the unclassical words which occur in 
them (by unclassical words I mean those for which we have no evidence 
of occurrence previous to the time of the gospels; this is, of course, 
an unsafe criterion, especially as we now have the papyri). The 
best books of reference on this point are Moulton and Geden’s 
“Concordance” and Hawkins, loc cit. pp. 162-71. These show us 
that in point of language St. Luke stands by far the nearest of 
all to the LXX., and has relatively the fewest unclassical words (of the 
319 words which are peculiar to him in the New Testament—here we 
omit the Acts—239 are found in the LXX.,7.e. three-quarters, and 
only 40 of the 319 words, thus one-eighth part, are unclassical). 
St. Matthew stands in the mean position—nearer, that is, to St. Luke 
(of the 112 words which are peculiar to him in the New Testament 
76 are found in the LXX., i.e. less than two-thirds, and 18 of the 112 
words, thus about one-seventh, are unclassical). St. Mark is furthest 
removed from the LXX. (of the 71 words which are peculiar to him 
in the New Testament only 40 are found in the LXX., é.e. little more 
than half, and 20 of the 71 words, thus more than a quarter, are un- 
classical). The relationship of St. Mark to the LXX. becomes yet 
more distant if we take into consideration the words not occurring 
in the LXX., which are common to him and St. Matthew, to him and 
St. Luke, and to all three, for they must all be set down to his account, 
This result is also confirmed in matter of detail. For instance, the 
plural odpavot is not frequent in the LX X. (for twelve places with odpavds 
there is one with odpavoi), Accordingly the plural is also infrequent 
in St. Luke (for nine places with odpavds there is one with ovpavol). 
But in St. Mark, for two passages with odpavds we already find one 
with ovpavol, and in St. Matthew—he is accordingly here the most 
distant from the LX X.—the proportion is just the reverse. What is 
the explanation of these facts? They coincide with our results 
which are essentially the same as those of Wellhausen. There lies 
behind St. Mark not the Greek of the LXX., but Aramaic, which has 
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became a teaching Church—and that soon came to 
pass—preferred St. Matthew, and let St. Luke fall into 
the background. Yet the influence of this gospel of 
the Saviour of Sinners still continued to work, and still 
carried on its own special mission in the Christian 
community, while in the portrait of St. Paul drawn in 
the Acts, far more than in his own epistles, the great 
apostle still lives in the Catholic Church. 


been translated into a rude Greek of its own. The author was thus 
not a Jewish Christian of the Diaspora, who lived in the atmosphere 
of the Greek Bible, even though he was acquainted withit, but a Jew 
of Palestine (this coincides with what we know of the person of 
St. Mark). In contrast with him, the author of the third gospel— 
subtracting all that he has borrowed from St. Mark—lives in the 
atmosphere of the LXX. ; he is accordingly by descent a Jew of the 
Diaspora or a Gentile by birth. The latter alternative suits St. Luke, 
The intermediate position occupied by St. Matthew (except in the 
case of ovdpavol)—here also we subtract what is borrowed from 
St. Mark—is explained excellently on the supposition that he was a 
Jew of the Diaspora living in Jerusalem or Palestine. 





























APPENDIX I (to p. 15) 


THE AUTHOR OF THE THIRD GOSPEL AND THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES A PHYSICIAN 1 


\sr. Luxe, according to St. Paul, was a physician. ‘| 
When a physician writes an historical work it does not | 
necessarily follow that his profession shows itself in his 
writing; yet it is only natural for one to look for 
traces of the author’s medical profession in such a work. 
These traces may be of different kinds: (1) The whole 
character of the narrative may be determined by points 
of view, aims, and ideals which are more or less 
medical (disease and its treatment); (2) marked _pre- 
ference may be shown for stories concerning the healing 
of diseases, which stories may be given in great number 
and detail ; (3) the language may be coloured by the 
language of physicians (medical technical terms, meta- 
phors of medical character, &c.). All these three 
groups of characteristic signs are found, as we shall see, 
in the historical work which bears the name of St. Luke. 


1 The quotations from the Greek medical authors are taken from 
Hobart’s The Medical Language of St. Luke,” 1882. He has proved 
only too much. A good summary, after Hobart, is given by Zahn, 
“ Wink id. N. T.”’ ii. ss. 435 ff. 
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Here, however, it may be objected that the subject- | 
matter itself is responsible for these traits, so that their — 


evidence is not decisive for the medical calling of the 


author. Jesus appeared as a great physician and | 
healer. All the evangelists say this of Him ; hence it is | 








not surprising that one of them has set this phase of | 


His ministry in the foreground, and has regarded it as | 
the most important. Our evangelist need not, there- | 
fore, have been a physician, especially if he were a Greek, | 
seeing that in those days Greeks with religious interests 
were disposed to regard religion mainly under the 
category of Healing and Salvation. This is true; yet 
such a combination of characteristic signs will compel | 
us to believe that the author was a physician if (4) the | 
description of the particular cases of disease shows dis- | 
- tinct traces of medical diagnosis and scientific know- 

ledge ; (5) if the language, even where questions of 
medicine or of healing are not touched upon, is coloured 





























by medical phraseology; and (6) if in those passages 
where the author speaks as an eye-witness medical 
traits are especially and prominently apparent. These 
three kinds of tokens are also found in the historical 
_ work of our author. It is accordingly proved that it 
| proceeds from the pen of a physician. 


THe Evivence. 


(1) I begin with the last point (traces of medical 
knowledge in the “ we” sections). It has been already | 
shown in the text (p. 15) that the terms of the dia-! 
gnosis in xxviii, 8, wupetois Kal Sucevtepio TUVEYOMEVOS | 
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(attacks of gastric fever), are medically exact and can be 
vouched for from medical literature ; moreover, that it 
may be concluded with great probability from xxviii. 
9 f. that the author himself practised in Malta as 
a physician. But this is not the only passage of the 


“we” sections which comes under consideration. It is 


immediately preceded by the narrative concerning St. 


_ Paul and the serpent. Here we read of the serpent— 
_ which is also termed @npiov, and of which it is said that 
it came forth aod rhs Oépuns—as follows: kabfrev Thy 


xetpa avrov, and then: of dé rpoceddxwy adrov wéddew 


/ BY 
mipmpacbass) katarinrew d&pve vexpov, and, lastly: émt 
Tor Sé adtav mpocdoxovtwy Kal Oewpotvtwrv jundév 
Sd > aN / 
aTOT OY Els avTOY yivopevoy. 'The commentators almost 


universally translate caOfppev1 by “seized,” ? most of 


them imagining that the idea “bite” must be under- 
stood ; but Hobart has shown (pp. 288 f.) that caOarrew 
was a technical term with physicians, and that Dios- 
corides uses the word of poisonous matter which invades 
the body. Vide “ Animal. Ven. Proem.” : 8v tAns POopo- 
mowov KadaTTomévns TOV coudToY povEY ATO MépEos 
owtTimrew, cf. Galen, “ Medicus,” 13 (xiv. '754): od8é 
oUTwWS ypHoTéoy Tois TpoxlcKols [certain pills]: od yap 
POavovoew éri ta metrovOdta é&ixveicbar' TaY yap 
vytetvav KalarTépwevoe brcOpov épyalovtat, avwre- 
pixots é happaxows ypnoGar. Hence the serpent really 
bit the Apostle and the poison entered into his hand. 
Thus the passage only receives its right interpretation 
when brought into connection with the ordinary 
1 It occurs in the New Testament only in the Lukan writings. 


2 Blass rightly renders it momordit. 
M 
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medical language of the times. Further, the fact that | 
the viper (€yidva) is called Onplov is not without sig- 
nificance ; for this is just the medical term that is used | 
for the reptile, and the antidote made from the flesh of | 
a viper is accordingly called A@npiaxy. ‘The same sort) 
of remedy is signified in the passages, Aret., ‘Cur. 
Diuturn. Morb.,” 188: 7d 8a tadv Onplov [vipers] | 
pappaxov, 144: 9 ba tov Onpiwv, 146: 7 Sid Tov 
éyidvav, Aret., “Cur. Morb. Diuturn.,” 147: 7d did) 
tov Onplav, trav éyidvév. Hobart further remarks | 
(Joc. cit. p. 51) that “ Dioscorides uses Onpiddqeros to | 
signify ‘bitten by a serpent.’” “ Mat. Med.,” iv. 24: | 
Onpwodynktos BonOety padruota Sé éyvodyjKtows, Galen, | 
“ Natural. Facul.,” i. 14 (ii. 53): doa Tovs iods TOY Onpior | 
avédkeL— TOY TOUS lovs EhKdvTMY, Ta fev TOD THs 
éxidvns, Galen, “ Meth. Med.,” xiv. 12 (x. 986): 76 Te. 
dua tov éxyidvev Sep dvopmatovar ect dvriSoroy, | 
likewise in several other ee (Sia rt 0 "Avdpomayos | 
THY exsdvaw uadXov 1) GAXOV TVA Opuy Th Onprary emewuke, 
—Oia TO éyew adi THs capKos TOV exOvaY wvopacap 
avTnyv Onpiaxyv). Nor is it without significance that | 
the heat is described as @épun; for this word, rare, 
I believe, in ordinary use, and only found here in 
the New Testament, is among physicians the general 
term used for Jepudrns, as Hobart (p. 287) shows by 
very numerous examples. When we proceed to read 
that the natives expected that St. Paul would have 
swollen or would have fallen down dead suddenly, here 
again the two possible results of snake-bite are 
described with extraordinary precision. If this were a 
layman’s narrative, the latter result, the only one 
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required to give a realistic effect, would alone have been 
mentioned. But the terminology also is medical; for 
miumpacOa (here only in the New Testament) is the 
technical term for “to swell,” and xataminrew (kata- 
m™Twats)—here only in the New Testament—can also be 
vouched for from medical language (Hobart, pp. 50 f.). 
Finally, wndév &torov must also be noted—a phrase used 
by St. Luke alone among the evangelists. It is used by 
physicians not only to describe something unusual, but 
also to describe something fatal. Thus Galen says in 
“ Antid.,” ii. 15 (xiv. 195), that those who drink a certain 
antidote after having been bitten by a mad dog eis 
ovdév atorrov éumecowvTat padios, cf. a similar instance, 
li. 5 (xiv. 134): pndev droopy, unde SndrntTHpvov ovveata- 
menTaxws (both passages, of course, according to 
Damocrates) ; but see also Hippocr., “ Aph.,” 1251: 
oxdaot év Totow TupEToiow H ev Thaw aAXjow appwatinas 
Kata Tpoaiperw Saxpvovaw ovdev a&ToTov* oxdcot Sé ju1) 
KaTa Tpoaiperw atoTwtepov, Galen, “Comm.,” ii. 50, 


_ “Progn.,” (xviii. B. 185): év dé 7g waxp® ypdve Todd 


pe Kal TOV GdXwV ATOTwY clwOe cUUTTTELY, boa TE OLA 


TOV KdmvovTa Kal Tods trnpeTodvTas av’t@. Hobart 
quotes numerous other passages. There is accordingly 
no doubt that the whole section xxviii. 3-6 is tinged 
with medical colouring ; and seeing that in verses 7-10 
both subject-matter and phraseology are medical, there- 
fore the whole story of the abode of the narrator in 
Malta is displayed in a medical light. 
Elsewhere the “we” sections afford little opportunity 
for the appearance of medical traits; nevertheless the 
following instances are worthy of note. The whole 
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work, as is well known, is much concerned with persons | 
possessed by evil spirits (vide infra), but only one story 
of an exorcism is narrated by the author as an eye-— 
witness (in the “we” section xvi. 16 ff.). Here he is” 
not simply satisfied with speaking of the patient as one 
“possessed,” but he particularly characterises her as_ 
éyoucay Tvedua TUO@va. This uncommon word, which — 
accurately describes the case, only occurs here in the 
New Testament. Further, it is to be noticed that in_ 
the story given in the second ‘ we” section of the | 
raising of Eutychus the sleepy condition of the young 
man is twice described in xx. 9 by the same verb: | 
Katapepouevos Urvy Babe and KatevexOeis aro Tod 
Unvov. Hobart has (pp. 48 ff.) pointed out that this | 
word, peculiar to St. Luke in the New Testament, is so 
usual in medical phraseology (and only in it) for “ fall-_ 
ing asleep” that the word “sleep ” is often omitted, and 
that Galen speaks of two kinds of xatadopa (“ De 
Comate Secund.,” Hippocr., 2 [vii. 652]: ur) yuyveokovtes 
dt Svo eioly ciOn Katadopds, ws ot Te SoKiMMTATOL TOV 
latp@v yeypadact xal avTa TH yuryvoueva papTupél). 
Passow also only gives medical authorities for xata- 
fépecOar and xatadopa in the sense of sleep; cf. the 
multitude of instances quoted by Hobart (from Hippo- 
crates to Galen), some of which closely coincide with 
the passage we are considering.’ Lastly, in the descrip- 
tion of the voyage, which has nothing to do with medical 
affairs per se, we find two remarkable passages. In the 


1 Hobart also makes an attempt to prove by examples that 
maparelvew, wéxpt mecovurtiov, brvos Babds, and &xpi avis are specific 
medical phrases ; but I pass this by. 
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first place, there is the occurrence of the word émipédera 
(xxvii. 3—only here in the New Testament), and this 
reminds us of éiuedcioOas in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (St. Luke x. 34, 35; only here in the gospels 
and the Acts). In both cases medical care for the sick 
is being spoken of, and for this, as Hobart shows (pp. 29, 
269 f.), the words are technical terms; also éaimedws 
(occurring only once in the New Testament—namely, in 
St. Luke xv. 8) is much used by physicians. Secondly, 
there is the strange expression occurring in xxvii. 17: 
“ BonOeiars éypavto vTolwvyivtes TO TmAotov.” The 
word vrofevyvuvas is never used of the undergirding of 
ships; but the phrase Bonfeias éypavto (“they used 
helps”) is also remarkable. Hobart (pp. 273 f.) now 
makes it probable that we have here a metaphor taken 
from medical phraseology. ‘Yarofovvups is a word in 
constant use by medical writers for “undergirding,” as 
is shown by very numerous examples. o70eva, however 
(a word that does not occur elsewhere in the gospels and 
the Acts), is a current medical term which is applied to 
all conceivable objects (ligaments, muscles, peritoneum, 


pancreas).” 


1 Polybius, it is true, in xxvii. 3, 3, uses brofwvyivat of ships, 
but in another sense. 

2 Hobart also refers to the medical use of the words rapouveiy, 
euBiBdCew, avevOeros (UOeTos), XemaCerOat, adAos, &c., found in this 
chapter. These instances, however, have not much weight. There 
is perhaps more to be said for aoitia and dovros, which are wanting 
in the LXX., and only found here (xxvii. 21, 33) in the New Testa- 
ment, but, as may be well imagined, are of constant occurrence in 
medical language. Galen, in fact, writes (“‘ Ven. Sect.,” 9 xi, 242) 
“Yorros SietéAcoev,” exactly like the “ &ovros Siareacire of Acts 


XXvii. 33. 
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(2) I now proceed to deal with those stories of 
miraculous cures which the author of the third gospel | 
has taken from St. Mark, and to investigate the manner 
in which he has reproduced them. 

(a) In the story of the demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum (St. Luke iv. 35=St. Mark i. 26) | 
“ gmapatav” is replaced by “ piyrav” and the phrase 
 undev Brarpav adtov” is added. | 

(6) In the story of the cure of St. Peter’s wife’s 
mother (St. Luke iv. 388=St. Mark i. 30) “7 ouve- 
xomevn TupeT® ueydho” is put for “Karéxecto 
mupéooovea,” and “ Kal émiotas émavw avThs éretiunoev 
Tw TupeT@” for “mpocehOav Hyepev avtTiy Kpaticas 
THS KELpos.” 

(c) In the story of the healing of the leper (St. Luke 
v. 12=St. Mark i. 40) the afflicted one is described, not 
as ANempos, but as “ aAnpns Aémrpas.” 

(d) The paralytic is called tapadedvpévos instead of 
maparutiKos (St. Mark ii. 3=St. Luke v. 18). 

(e) In the story of the healing of the man with a 
withered hand (St. Luke vi.6=St. Mark iii. 1) St. Luke 
adds that it was his right hand. 

(f) In the story of the demoniac at Gadara 
(St. Luke viii. 27=St. Mark v. 2) it is added concern- 
ing the “possessed” that ypov ixav@ ox évedicato 
(aTLov. 

(g) In the story of the woman with the issue of 
blood we read (St. Luke viii. 48=St. Mark vy. 26): 


> a a 
[‘arpots mpocavakwoaca bdov Tov Biov"] od« iayvoev 





1 These five words are very probably a later interpol: ation, for they 
are wanting in some authorities (D., for instance). 
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am’ ovOevos OeparrevOjvat, while in St. Mark we read: 
ToAAa Tabodaa Ud TOANOY LaTp@Y Kal SaTaVYHTaca 
Ta Tap avTns Tavta, Kai pndév wpednOeioa, adda 
MadAov cig TO yeipov édModca. Moreover, St. Luke 
(viii. 44) writes: orn 1) piows Tod aiwaros avtijs, while 
we read in St. Mark (v. 29): é&npav@n 1) wnyi Tob 
aipatos avThs, Kal yyw TO THmaTe OTL iatat amo THS 
pdoturyos. 

(h) In the story of the raising of Jairus’s daughter 
(St. Luke viii. 55 = St. Mark v. 42) the words of 
St. Mark, «cal evOds dvéotn TO Kopdovoy Kal TrepLeTTaTel, 
are replaced by kal éréotpeyev TO mvetpa avThs, Kai 
dvéotn Tapaxphwa, and elev SoOjvar avth payety is 
transposed so as to come before the words telling of 
the wonder of the parents. 

(i) In the story of the cure of the epileptic boy 
(St. Luke ix. $8 ff.=St. Mark ix. 17 ff.) St. Luke has 
interpolated into the address of the father the words, 
eriBréyrar emt tov vidv jou, OTL povoryerrjs mor éoTiv, 
and in the description of the patient he adds: éEaipuns 
xpdter [scil. the evil spirit] . . . Kati poyis aroxmped am’ 
avtod cuvtpiBov avrov. 

(k) In the story of Malchus (St. Luke xxii. 50, 51= 
St. Mark xiv. 17) St. Luke says it was the right ear, 
and then further interpolates the words, aroxpiOeis dé 
6 "Inaods eirev’ ate Ews ToUTOV' Kab aypapevos TOD @TLoU 
idcato avTov.' 

1 D.reads : Kad exretvas Thy xelpa Haro abrod Kal dmexateT dn 7d ods 
avtod. Wellhausen seems to prefer this reading, but it is especially 


characteristic of that crafty and wanton treatment of the text so 
frequent in D. It is quite clearly fashioned according to vi. 10, 
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Only a very small portion of these additions can be | 
explained from the well-known anxiety of St. Luke to | 
improve the language of the Markan text; the great 
majority of them plainly reveal the pen of a man who 
was either a physician himself or at least had a special 
imterest in medicine.* As regards (a), pimrev is not 
only a verbal improvement, but it is also the technical 
term for the epileptic phenomenon in question, and 
the addition that the exorcised spirit did the man no_ 
harm both shows the interest of a physician and is also 
expressed in technical medical phraseology: dpednoe 
pev ixaves, EBrarpe 8’ ovddév (this phrase, or something - 
similar, is of very frequent occurrence in medical 
writers). In regard to (), the medical writers 
distinguish between “slight” and “great” fevers ;3 
therefore the epithet “great” in St. Luke is by no 
means insignificant. Moreover, while St. Mark contents 
himself with reporting that our Lord raised up the 
patient, taking her by the hand, St. Luke gives the 
method of healing that was employed: “He stood over 
her and rebuked the fever.” He has therefore an 
interest in methods of healing. In regard to (c), 





where the éxrelverw Thy xeipa has its appropriate place, while here it 
is quite superfluous. 

1 One can easily convince oneself by comparison that St. Luke — 
and St. Matthew are here diametrically opposed to one another in 
their attitude towards the Markan text ; for St. Matthew has deleted 
from the text of St. Mark all medical traits which are not absolutely 
necessary. 

2 See Hobart’s quotations, pp. 2 f. 

3 Galen, “ Different. Febr.,” i. 1 (vii. 275) : wad odvnbes H5n Tors iat pots 
dvoudce ev ToiTH TG yéver THs dtapopas roy wéyay Te Kad Mixpov muperdy. 
Also ovvéxec@a is a technical term, 
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“arAnpns démpas” is probably a by no means insig- 
nificant variant for Xempés, for the more serious stages 
of diseases are distinguished in medical language by 
the word “aApns”; vide Hippocr., “De Arte,” 5: 
mAnpees THS vorov.t In regard to (d), mapaderupévos is 
linguistically an improvement, but it is also the techni- 
cal word of the physicians who do not use mapadutuxds. 
In regard to (e) and (k), the addition in both these 
cases that it was the right hand and the right 
ear respectively is a token of an exactness which is 
specially intelligible in a physician. In regard to 
(f), the additional notice that the demoniac had for 
a long time refused to wear clothes answers to the 
precise diagnosis of a distinct form of mania, which 
was recognised by the ancients just as it is still 
recognised by us; cf. the statement of the physician 
Areteeus about the year 160 a.pv. (“Sign. Morb. 
Diut.,” 37): epi pavins’ éc0’ bre eoOfras Te éppntato.” 
In regard to (g), here the medical feeling of the 
author is especially obvious: he simply erases St. 
Mark's somewhat malicious remark about physicians? — 
how intelligible if he himself were a physician, and how 
unintelligible if he belonged to the general public ! 
The layman’s phraseology of St. Mark, eEnpavOn 0 


1 Hobart, pp. 5 f., quotes other passages. 

2 Hobart, pp. 13 f. 

3 It is also wanting in St. Matthew. But this means nothing, for 
that gospel here and in the other parallel sections has omitted all 
“unnecessary '’ detail. Zahn (“ Hinl.,” ii. s. 437) speaks of this inter- 
St, Luke’s action here as an unworthy insinuation ; but 


pretation of 
d does not take into consideration 


his own explanation is forced, an 
the main point at issue, 
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my} Tod aiparos, is replaced by the technical expres- | 
sion, €oT 1) pvats Tod alwaros (cf. Hippocr., “ Predic.,” — 
80: oicw && apyis aimoppayiat AdBpan, pryos ternot pvoww, | 
Hippocr., “Morb. Sacr.,” 306: torneo t6 aiwa, Hippocr., — 
“ Morb, Mul.,” 639 : érrevdav Sé 16 pedua orf, Dioscor., 
“Mat. Med.,”i. 132: tornov cal podv yuvaseetov TpooTi- 
Géwevov, tb. 148: tornos dé Kai aiwoppoidas, and other 
passages quoted by Hobart, pp. 14 ff.), and he has | 
discreetly suppressed the somewhat indelicate words 

which St. Mark has added. In regard to (h), in the 
story of the raising of Jairus’s daughter St. Luke 
keeps the word dvéorn, but he has omitted the word 
mepveTratet, which immediately follows, as offending — 
against the natural order of things. The physician at 
once thinks that the maiden restored to life must have 
something to eat immediately, while St. Mark first tells 
us that our Lord forbade the bystanders to spread 
abroad the miracle, and only then proceeded to com- 
mand that something should be given her to eat; so 
that this detail almost loses its significance in St. Mark. 
Again, in Acts ix. 18 St. Luke gives expression to the 
fact that with convalescents the first thing to be thought 
of is to bring them nourishment. Here, in his account 
of the healing of Saul, he writes: dvacras éBarriaOn 
kat aBav tpodyv évicxuaev. Would a layman have 
made such an observation? It is possible, too, that 76 
Tvedua in TO Tredwa adThs éréstpewev is to be under- 
stood as signifying % svoy; yet this is not certain. 
In regard to (é), here the second and third interpola- 
tions elucidate the description of the disease by telling 
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of symptoms that are characteristic of epilepsy.t Also, 
the word émi8dérew in the first interpolation is not 
without significance ;* for Hobart teaches us? that 
this verb is used technically for a physician’s examina- 
tion of his patient. “A de? tov fatpov émiBréTreww, says 
Galen, and éuPrérew Sé ypfivat Kat eis TA VoOjpaTa Kat 
tHv Stvauw tod Kaduvovtos, &c. In regard to (hk), all 
four evangelists record the cutting off of the ear, but 
St. Luke alone allows it to be healed again by our 
Lord; thus he alone was scandalised by the fact that 
the poor fellow had lost his ear. As he before defended 
the credit of the medical profession in general—see 
under (g)—so now he stands forth in championship of 
our Lord the Physician. It would have been inexcusable 
if He had not exerted His miraculous powers of healing 
on this occasion.’ 

It follows from these remarks that very nearly all of 
the alterations and additions which the third evangelist 
has made in the Markan text are most simply and 
surely explained from the professional interest of a 
physician. Indeed, I cannot see that any other explana- 
tion is even possible. We may also add that the third 
evangelist avoids popular medical expressions—vide 


1 Vide the examples given by Hobart, pp. 17 f. 
2 The “only” son is an addition which is characteristic of the 
somewhat sentimental pathos of the author. 


3 Pp. 18 f. 
4 This is a flagrant instance of the way in which a story of a 


miracle has arisen, and of what we may expect from St, Luke. He 
certainly is not following a separate source here ; but because he 
thinks it ought to have been so, he makes it happen so. 
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supra, p. 185 f., under (g). Here note that he does not 
use Bacavos as does St. Matthew of diseases, but only 
in a parable (chap. xvi.) of the pains of Hell. Also, 
Bacavites@a. occurs with him only once (viii. 28); 
fadaxia is altogether wanting. 

(3) St. Luke in the gospel narrates three other 
miracles of healing peculiar to himself (the widow’s 
son at Nain, the woman with a spirit of infirmity, 
and the man with the dropsy), and, moreover, two 
pertinent parables (the Good Samaritan and Dives 
and Lazarus), while in the Acts—excluding the “we” 
sections—he narrates the cure of the lame man at 
the Beautiful Gate, of Aineas, of Tabitha, of Saul’s 





blindness, of the lame man in Lystra, and the story of © 
Elymas. There are also pertinent notices in the story 


of Ananias and Sapphira and the vision of St. Peter. 
Everywhere in the stories (which are, moreover, remark- 
able for their fulness of detail) traits appear which 
declare the interest or the sharp eye or the language of 
the physician. 

The stories of the raising of the young man at 
Nain and of Tabitha (St. Luke vii. 15, Acts ix. 40) 
agree in describing the first movement after the 
restoration to life by the word “dvexd@icev.” This 
word* in the intransitive sense seems to be met with 
only in medical writers, who use it to signify “ to sit up 
again in bed”—see, for example, Hippocr., “ Preenot.,” 
37: avaxabifew BovtrhecOat tov vootovta ths vécov 
axpavovons, 

1 Only here in the New Testament. 
2 See the instances given in Hobart, DP wet 
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In the story of the woman with the spirit of infirmity 
(St. Luke xiii. 11-13) we are at once struck by the 
exact description of the disease and the cure—an 
exactness which is not required in order to bring out 
the point of the narrative (healing on the Sabbath 
day): iv ovvKirtovea Kai py duvapévn avaxtypae els 
TO TavTerés.' Also arrodvecOar and avopFodcbar sound 
quite professional—see the parallels given by Hobart 
(pp. 20 ff.). Both avaxvrrew and drodvewy (used here 
only in the New Testament of a disease) are corre- 
sponding termini technici, and avopOody likewise is the 
usual medical word for the restoring of the members or 
parts of the body to their natural position. Notice also 
how the loosening of the curvature is first described, and 
then the standing upright. What sort of person is 
interested in such exactness ? 

An “<ddpwmrixos” (St. Luke xiv. 2) is not again 
met with in the New Testament, though the word is of 
frequent occurrence (and just as here, the adjective for 
the substantive) in Hippocrates, Dioscorides, and Galen.? 
The diseases dropsy, “great” fever, acute leprosy, 
dysentery with feverish symptoms, and the hysterical 
disease of the woman with a spirit of divination at 
Philippi are found in St. Luke alone of the writers of 
the New Testament. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan (St. Luke x. 
30 ff.) sounds like a typical medical instance to enforce 
the lesson never to deny help to the helpless. Hobart 


1 Of. the parallels in the description of Eutychus asleep (vide 
supra, p. 180): Karapepsuevos, katavexOels. 
2 See Hobart, p. 24. 
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(p. 27) quotes a very remarkable parallel from Galen, | 
in which, indeed, the word “ 7ucAavys” (St. Luke x. 30, 
and here only in the New Testament) is also found. 
“De Morb. Different.,” 5 (vi. 850): ofa tots odovmo- | 


yA > / a / e \ X i 
PNTATLY EV KPVEL KAPTEPH YlyvETaLt’ TrOhAOL Yap TOVTOD | 


al a al € \ ’ 
oi wev €v adtais Tals Odols améOavon, of dé eis TaVdo- | 


xeiov, mply i) oikadde Tapayevécbar pbdcarTes 





nurOvnrés Te Kal KaTepuvymévos aivoyTas. 


Medical expressions occur constantly in this story ; and | 
yet it cannot have been written by a physician if Well- | 


hausen is right in saying: “Into a wound one pours 
oil, but not oil and wine. In the instance given by 
Land (‘ Anecd. Syr.,’ 2, 46, 24) ‘oil and wine’ is most 
probably quoted from this passage.” But he is mis- 


taken; the physicians of antiquity used oil and wine | 
not only internally, but also for external application 


(Hobart, pp. 28 f.) ; vide Hippocr., “‘ Morb. Mul.,” 656: 
iy 0€ ai wAtpat eElaywor, Tepwibas adtas USaTt KALEP@ 
kai adreipas édaip «al oly, and other passages. 

In the parable of Dives and Lazarus (xvi. 21-26) 
the following words occur which are wanting elsewhere 


1 | 


| 




















in the gospels: «os, EkxodcOar, katariyeu, dSvvacbat, 
and ydoua (éornpixra). The first two words are 
technically used for sores. Likewise the relatively rare 
words ddvvacbar and xararyrdyew are used technically 
in the medical writers from Hippocrates onwards,” and 

1 One might almost imagine that Galen had read St. Luke. This 
is not impossible, for he had to do with Christians. Another passage, 
but not so much alike, occurs also in Galen, “‘ De Rigore,”’ 5 (vii. 602) : 
@s doo. ye Xeudvos ddovmopodyTes, elra ev Kpver KapTeps Karadnpbevres, 
Hudrvirés Te Kal rpoudders olcade TapeyevovTo, 

2 See Hobart, pp. 32 f, 
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we may perhaps say the same thing of ydowa and 
atnpifev.t The physician thinks of the absence of 
medical help: the dogs licked his sores. Of course, 
these things do not necessarily imply that the author 
was a physician; but we have the same writer here as 
he who relates the story of the Good Samaritan. 

In the story of the lame man (Acts iii. 7 f.) the 
exactness of detail is remarkable: jpyecpev adrov, 
mapaxyphua o€ éotepedOnoay of Baces adtod Kal Ta 
ofvopd, Kai eEaddAouevos eorn Kal repterdte. Could 
one give a fuller and yet more concise description of a 
process of healing? What kind of man is interested in 
the stages of such a process ? That which the physician 
observes during the months of the ordinary gradual 
cure of a lame man is here compressed into a moment. 
Now notice also how we are reminded that the man 
was ywnros €x Kordlas wnt pos (iii. 2), and érav Hv mAevovwv 
Teacapaxovta (iv. 22)—an age at which such cures no 
longer occur. S¢vdpov is avery rare word (¢.g., Passow 
does not give it); it is the term. tech. for the con- 
dyles of the leg-bones—vide Galen, “ Medicus,” 10 (xiv. 
708): Ta 5 wépata Tov THS KYHuns doTaY els TE TO 
évdov jépos Kal eis TO Ew Eéyovta, opvdpa tpocayo- 
peverar TA dé ard TOY odvdpav Kupiws TOdes NéyovTaL. 

In the story of Afneas (Acts ix. 33) we are again 
struck by the exactness with which the time of the 
duration of the disease is marked (eight years),? and 


1 See Hobart, pp. 33 f, 

2 St. Mark and St. Matthew mention the length of an illness only 
in the case of the woman with an issue, but St. Luke not only here, 
but in two other instances, mentions that the illness was congenital 


| 
| 
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one is also reminded how many different expressions the | 
author of this great historical work has for “a sick- : 
bed”; there are four of them: xpd8fatov, Kr.vn, | 
KAwvidtov, KALvapiov. The last two words are peculiar 
to him in the New Testament.! Can we not again see 
the physician ? : 

The word dvexa@coev in the story of Tabitha has 
been already dealt with. ‘The scene wherein St. Peter 
sets himself to perform the miracle is strikingly 
realistic: émictpéyas mpos TO cdua eimev' TaBibd 
avaoTn. Ja"ua=a corpse. 

In the story of the cure of Saul’s blindness (Acts ix. — 
17 ff.) we read: amrérecav abtod ard tov 6>0adpav os 
Nerides. Here Hobart (p. 39) remarks : “’Arromimrew? 
is used of the falling off of scales from the cuticle and — 
particles from diseased parts of the body or bones, &c., _ 
and in one instance, by Hippocrates, of the scab, 
caused by burning in a medical operation, from the 
eyelid; and Aemis® is the medical term for the particles 
or scaly substance thrown off from the body; it and 
anonimrew are met with in conjunction”; vide Hippocr., 
“De Videndi Acie,” 689: 76 Brépapov émixadoa } 
TO avOer OTTH heTTO mpooteihat, btav 88 anoréon H 
eaydpa, intpevew Ta Aovrd. Galen, “Comm.,” ii. 23, 
“ Offic.” (xviii. B. '781) : oAAdKus yap atmoayides daTav 





(Acts iii. 2, xiv. 8) ; the woman with a spirit of infirmity was ill for 
eighteen years, the lame man at the Beautiful Gate for forty years, 
Alneas for eight years. 

1 He also makes a distinction between them—vide Acts y. 15: 
TiOévat emt KAivaplav Kad KpaBdrrwr, 

2 Only here in the New Testament. 

3 Only here in the New Testament. 
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Kat Nev (Ses aromwimtovcty. Galen, “Med. Defin.,” 
295 (xix. 428): éo0’ dre wiv cal Neri Sas dromlrrew. 
Galen, “ De Atra Bile,” 4 (v.115): 76 cpa map TEpLe- 
EjvOnoe wédacw eEavOnpwaow dwolors, éviore S& Kad ofov 
AeTis amémimte Enpawouevwv te Kab Siahopoupévan 
avtov. Galen, “Med. Temper. et Facult.,” xi. 1 
(xii. 319): «al rod Sépuatos ddictatal te Kal 
avomwinmte: kaOdmep te NéTOs 7% émridepuls dvoja- 
Somevn. 

__ In the story of Elymas (Acts xiii. 11) the blinding 
is thus described: mapayphua émecev [érémecev?] én’ 

_auToy axdvs Kal oKOTOS, Kal Tepidyon ebjTEL yvelpaywryous. 
Hobart (pp. 44 f.) shows that dyus, according to Galen, 
is a distinct disease of the eyes (‘ Medicus,” 16, xiv. 
774: aydds Sé éote mept Grov To pérav am’ EAKoocEwWS 
€TLTOAALOV, OVA eTTOTATN dépt AYAVHSEL TapaTAnola. 
See also numerous other passages—e.g., vebédcdv éortiv 
ayrds 7) Edkwous érrumddatos él Tob pédavos); but his 
remarks upon oxéros are also worthy of notice. The 
additional statement—that he sought for people to 
lead him—is natural in a physician, who at once realises 

the sad consequences of the miracle. 

The man of Lystra, lame from his mother’s womb, is 
described as an avyp advvatos tots mrociv (Acts xiv. 8)- 
‘See the medical examples for aévvaros in Hobart, 
p. 46. 

In the story of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v. 5, 8) 
are found the words éxypuyew and ovotédd\ew. The 
former seems to be entirely confined to medical litera- 
ture. Before St. Luke (/.c., and Acts xii. 23) instances 


of its use are found only in Hippocrates, and then in 
N 
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Aretaeus and Galen (see Hobart, p. $7).! On ovare)- 
New? Hobart remarks (i.c.): “This word is met with 
in one other passage in the New Testament (1 Cor. vil. 


Q9)—6 Kaipds cuveotadrpévos—and is found only once | 


in classical Greek in the sense it bears in this passage, 
‘to shroud ’—Eurip., ‘Troad., 378: mém)os auve- 
orddnoav. In medical language the word is very 
frequent,’ and its use varied; one use was almost 
identical with that here, viz., ‘to bandage a limb,’ 
‘to compress by bandaging.’ ” 


In the story of the vision of St. Peter the word | 


écotaats is used (Acts x. 10: éyéveto én” adrov ExaTacts). 
Although visions constantly occur in the New Testa- 
ment, St. Luke alone uses for them this word (here and 


Acts xi. 5, xxii. 17). It is of constant use in a technical | 


sense in medical language (Hobart pp. 41 f.). 

This review of the stories of diseases and subjects 
of allied character peculiar to St. Luke confirms the 
impression we receive from the character of his correc- 
tions of the narrative of St. Mark.* 


1 It occurs once in the LXX. (Ezek, xxi. 7), and also in Jam- 
blichus. 

2 In the context in which it occurs the sense is not ‘‘ they covered 
him” (so Weiss), but ‘‘ they enfolded him.” 

3 Examples are quoted from Hippocrates, Galen, and Dioscorides. 

4 If the verses St. Luke xxii. 43 f. are genuine—and I think that 
I have shown that this is very probable in the “ Sitzungsber. d. Preuss, 
Akad.,’’ 1901, February 28—then St. Luke has used in them technical 
terms which are wanting elsewhere in the New Testament—i.e., 
evisxvev, dywria, 6 iSpws aot OpduBor aluaros kataBalvoyres (see the 
striking instances quoted by Hobart, pp. 79 ff.). It is the same 
medical writer who writes orn 7 pias Tod aluaros and OpduBor aluaros 
kataBatvoyres, and who says év @ywvig yevouevos and &necey én’ abtov 
éxoraots. In distinction from the ¢ywvia of our Lord, verse 45 speaks 
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(4) There is no need to prove that the representation 
of our Lord given in the third gospel is dominated 
by the conception of Him as the wondrous Healer and 
Saviour of the sick, as, indeed, the Healer above all 
healers. But it is significant that St. Luke, when he sum- 
marises our Lord’s activity—and he often does so—only 
mentions His cures of diseases, and at the same time dis- 
tinguishes sharply ' between natural illnesses and cases of 
“ possession ” (because they required a completely diffe- 
rent medical treatment). See iv. 40 f. : avtes dco: elyov 
aadevoivras vocots Trotkidats Hyayov abtods mpds abtov' 
e be PEN eC 4, 5 Lal AN Lal > (a) NS 20) Di 
0 0€ Evi EXdoTH avTOY TAS YEtpas EwLTLOEls EOeparreveEY 

> 7 > 7 \ \ {4 a \ an / 
avtous. é&jpyeto é Kal Salporia amo Today, Kpdlovta 
kal Néyovta tt od ci 6 vids Tod Oeod, Kal emuTLmav ovK 
ela avta Aadely, vi. 18f.: HrAOov axodca avtod Kal 
tabfvat amd Thy vocwy adTay, Kai of évoydovpevor ard 
mvevpatav axabdptav éOeparevovto’ Kab mas 6 Sydos 
eCnrouy areca adrod, bre Sivayus wap’ adtod éEnpyero 

\ IA 4, as 3 / \ ? \ 
kat lato Tavtas, vil. 21: éOepdmevoev mroAXOvs amd 
voowy Kal paotiyev® Kai mvevudtev Tovnpav, Kal 

tuprois moddois eyapicato Brérrewv, xiii. 32, (Sov 


only of a Avrn of the disciples, and this word (ad ris AUrns), wanting 
elsewhere in the synoptists, is expressly added to the Markan phrases 
“sleeping” and “their eyes were heavy.” Hobart shows (p. 84) 
how closely Avwy is connected with medical phraseology. Lastly, 
notice that here again we have another example (vide supra) of 
St. Luke’s practice of replacing ordinary lay expressions by accurate 
‘medical phrases. St. Mark had written of our Lord: fpéaro exbap- 
 BetcGa: [unclassical ; St. Matthew also has expunged the word] kab 
Gnuoveiy ; St. Luke substitutes the exacter phrase, yevduevos ev &ywvia, 
1 Differently from the other gospels. 
2 These are serious and acute diseases, in distinction from 


vécot, 
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exBddro Sapovia Kal idoeis aTOTENO ormepov Kal avprov. 
Nor is it otherwise (in the case of the apostles) in the 
Acts—see v. 16: cvvijpyeto 8é kal 76 TAOS THY TEpLE 
moreov "Iepovaariju, pépovtes aa Oevets Kat by AOU ME- 
vous bro TyEvLaTwOV aKaDapTor, olTiVEes EOepamevoV- 
ro daravtes, Acts xix. 11: Suvdpeus te od Tas TUXOVCAS 
6 Geds éroler Sia Tv yerpov Iladnrov, doTE Kat emt Tods 
do Oevodvtas arodéperOar ard TOD ypwTos avTo aov- 
Sdpia %) oymxivOca kal dmadrddocecOa an’ adtav Tas 
yocous, Ta TE THEMaTAa TA ToVNpa exrropever Oar. 
This invariable disposition to see in the miracles of 
healing the chief function of the mighty forces of the 
new veligion, and at the same time on each occasion 
to distinguish with anxious care between ordinary sick _ 
folk and the “ possessed,” points to a physician as the 
author. | 
(5) Hobart has only too amply shown, in two 
hundred pages of his book, that the language of St. 
Luke elsewhere is coloured by medical phraseology. It 
is difficult here to offer convincing proofs. It is cer- 
tainly of no slight significance that it is only in St. 
Luke that our Lord inserts in His discourse at Nazareth 
the proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself” (iv. 23; vide 
supra, p. 17). Let me select some other examples. | 
Ilapaxphywa (seventeen times in St. Luke, only twice | 
elsewhere in the New Testament—in St. Matthew) is in | 


medical language a technical term for the prompt | 


taking effect of a medicine in wtramque partem. 
Hobart (pp. 97 f.) quotes sixteen occurrences of 
the word from one work of Hippocrates (“ Intern. 


Affect.”), and a superabundance from the writings of | 
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Dioscorides and Galen. With Zahn I further quote 
mpoadoxav (Hobart, p. 162), dvamreipos (Hobart, p. 148), 
odokAnpia (p. 193), dmotyev, Kataiyeu, avarpvkts 
together with é«wdyew (pp. 166, 32, 37), mvon}, évirvéew, 
exmvéew (p. 236), Sworyoveiv (p. 155), fs waviav rreputpé- 
mew (pp. 267 f.), cpavrrady (p. 167), yows (p. 242). Even 
the phrase ov« donuos mods of Acts xxi. 39 may be 
paralleled from Hippocrates (Hobart, p. 249). Lagarde 
(“ Psalter. Hieron.,” 1874, p. 165) was the first to 
assert that the style of the prologue, little as it might 
seem at first sight, is akin to that of the medical 
writers. ‘To prove his point he brought forward in- 
stances from Dioscorides, and, indeed, from a prologue 
of that author. The point has been somewhat better 
established by Hobart (pp. 87 ff., 229, 250 f.) with 
special reference to numerous passages in Galen. One of 
these (a prologue !—* Theriac. ad Pis.,” 1, xiv. 210) runs 
as follows: kal TovTov aot Tov rept THs Onpiaxhs NOyor, 
axplBas é&etdoas aravta, dpiote Ilicwy, orovdaiws 
érroinaa (vide Acts i. 1, érrouncdpnv). Finally, as Zahn 
rightly says (ii. 436): ‘Seeing that the needle in 
surgical use is as a rule called BeAdvn, and not padis, 
and the eye of the needle is named tphua, not tTpvmnua 
or Tpypadia, and seeing that we read in Galen rod 
Kata tHv Bedovnv TpnuaTos or Tov SvaTpHuatos THs 
Bedovns (Hobart, pp. 60 f.), then St. Luke xviii. 25, when 
compared with St. Matthew xix. 24—St. Mark x. 25, 
shows distinct traits of medical authorship. And seeing 
that Galen expressly reflects upon his use of ‘apyai’ 
as the name for the ends (épata) of the bandage 
(ot émdéoptor, often also o@dvia and ofdvn)—a use 
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which was already frequent with Hippocrates—then it 
is clear that Acts x. 11 and xi, 5 were written by a 
physician.” 


The six conditions which were propounded at the 
beginning of this appendix are amply satisfied in the 
| \ case of the third evangelist. The evidence is of over- 
whelming force ; so that it seems to me that no doubt 
can exist that the third gospel and the Acts of the 
| Apostles were composed by a physician. 


APPENDIX II (to p. 102) 


INVESTIGATION OF THE LINGUISTIC RELATIONS OF 
ST. LUKE I, 39-56, 68-79, II. 15-20, 41-52 


(i. 389) ’Avac- 
taca 6 Mapiap 
év Tals nuépats 
TavTass éropevOn 
els THY dpeLvay 
peta atrovdys els 
moXrw Lovea, 


Tuts pleonastic dvordvas is found 
once or twice in St. Matthew, four 
times in St. Mark, never in St. John, 
a few dozen times in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts). For avactaca 
érropevOn, vide St. Luke xv. 18: 
avaoTtas Topevoopat, xvii. 19: avac- 
Tas Topevov, Acts viii, 26 : dvdornOs 
Kal tropevov, ix. 11: avactas Twopev- 
Onrt, xxii, 10: dvactas tropevov.— 
év tais uépaus tavtats (or similar 
words) wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John, but found 
again twelve times in St. Luke (six 
times as here, in vi. 12, xxiii. 7, 
xxiv. 18, Actei. 15, -1i.cl, x12 2a: 
also eta S€ TavTas TAS HLépas, 1. 24, 
Acts i. 5, xxi. 15—rpo tovtwy tov 
juépwv, Acts v. 36, xxi. 388—ras Hy. 
ravras, Acts ili. 24).—r7v oper]. 
Vide i. 65. Wanting elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but occurring 
in the book of Judith.—vpera 
orrovens |. Occurs elsewhere in the 
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(40) kal efo7r- 
Gev eis TOV olKoV 


Zayapiov kal 
HowaTAaTO ‘TI 
*Enoafer. 


(41) Kat éyéve- 
TO WS NKOUGEV TOV 
aoTacphov = THs 
Maplas } ’EXuc- 
aBer, éoxiptnoev 
TO Bpédpos ev TH 
KotNia avThs, Kal 
eno On Trrvevua- 
patos ayiov 1 
"Endod er, 
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New Testament only in St. Mark 
vi. 25.—7odw “Iovéa, like més 
Aafeid, St. Luke ii. 4, 11, is copied 
from the style of the LXX. (yj, 
oixos, Pua Iovéa). Or is Iovéda the 
corrupted form of the name of the 
town, as in St. Luke wodus Na€apér, 
mots lomrn, rods Ovadtecpa, TOs 
Aacaia? 


For oixos see the note on Acts 
xvi. 15 ; it is much more frequent in 
St. Luke than in the other evange- 
lists, who prefer oixia.—nhomacato]. 
Vide x. 4, Acts xviii. 22, xx. 1; 
xxl. 7, 19 (cloner nal doracdpevos 
eEnyeito), xxv. 13. 


For the construction with éyévero 
see the note on i. 8 (above, p. 98).— 
ws temp. wanting in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, but found in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts) about forty- 
eight times—e.o., Acts xxi. 12: as 
nKovoamev, — éoxiptnaev]. Found 
elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in St. Luke i. 44 and vi. 23 !— | 
Bpedos|. Wanting in St. Matthew, — 
St. Mark, and St. John; occurring | 
in St. Luke not only in chaps. i, 
and ii., but also in xviii. 15 (where — 
it replaces the ta waidla of the 
Markan text) and in Acts vii, 19,— 
em. mv. dy.]. See the note on i, 15 
(above, p. 101). 





(42) nat ave- 
povncey Kpavyij 
peyadn Kal etTrev* 
Evroynuévn ov 
ev yuvarkiv, Kab 
evAoynuévos 0 
KapTros THS Kol- 
Aias cov, 


(43) Kal rodev 
pou TOUTO WwaenOn 
] LATHP TOD KU- 
piov ov mpos 
ewe ; 


| 
(44) (80d yap 
ic. > / e€ \ 
@S EyeveTo n Pwvn 
Tov §=6 ao Traa pov 
gov eis TA WTA 
prov, éaxiptnaev 
3 > / \ 
év ayadAtdoet TO 
Bpédos ev TH Kot- 
if 
Aig pov. 
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Kpavyn meyadn is found elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in Acts 
xxiii. 9 and Rev. xiv. 18. With 
aved. Kp. wey. compare the avaxpav- 
ydaoav which St. Luke has inserted 
in the Markan text (St. Luke iv. 35 
=St. Mark i. 26). In both works 
St. Luke shows a preference for 
strong expressions.—There is no- 
thing in the gospel to compare with 
0 KapTos THS KotAas, but in Acts ii. 
30 we find 0 xaprros ths oadvos 
avTov. 


ad0ev joe ToUTO,.as in St. Matthew 
xiii, 54, 56, xv. 33, St. Mark vi. 2 
(1760ev TodTy Tadta). — iva]. 'This 
use in the Koi in place of the 
infin. is not, I think, found else- 
where in St. Luke, though it, indeed, 
frequently occurs in the New Testa- 
ment.—It is well known that St. 
Luke constantly uses 6 xvpios for 
Christ. 


See note on verse 40.—idov yap 
wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John; occurring in St. 
Luke’s gospel five times and in the 
Acts once.—éyéveto ) ¢avn|. Want- 
ing in St. Matthew, St. John, and 
St. Mark (in i. 11 it is interpolated 
from St. Luke) ; on the other hand, 
it occurs seven times elsewhere in 
St; Luke, viz., tii. 22, ix. 35, 86, 
Acts ii. 6, vii. 31, x. 13, xix. 34.— 
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(45) kal paxa- 
pla 1) miaTevoa- 
oa Ott éotat Te- 
Nelwaus Tos Ne- 
AaAnuévols aUTH 
Tapa Kupiou. 


(46) Kat etrrev" 


In what follows I place the passages of the LXX. 


es Ta @Ta pov]. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; | 
but cf. St. Luke ix. 14: Géo0e eis ta 
ata vuev, and Acts xi. 22: nKovoOn 
0 NOYyos els TA BTA THS ExkKANTIAS.— 
év aryaNddoev]. See the note on i. 14 
(above, p. 100). The word is wanting 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John, but occurs again in St. Luke 
in i. 14 and Acts ii. 46. 


Makapios wanting in St. Mark, | 
and occurring in St. Matthew, apart 
from the Beatitudes, only four times ; 
in St. Luke’s gospel, however, eleven 
times.—reAeiwots found elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in> 
Hebrews vii. 11.—rois YeXarny.]. 
This use of the perfect (or present) | 
participle passive of Aadéw is only 
found in ii. 33, Acts xiii. 45 (xvii. | 
19). The passive XadcioOas is found | 
twelve times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts), in St. John not at all, in 
St. Matthew and St. Mark once (in 
the same passage).—A noteworthy 
parallel is found in Judith x. 9: 
eEedevoouar eis TeAciwow TOY NOYOV 
@p éMadynoate pet’ ewod. 


“Not a change of speaker, but of | 
the mode of speech”; cf. St. John | 
i. 50 f., St. Mark vii. 8, 9 (Burkitt), | 


| 
| 
| 
og 
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from which the “ Magnificat ” has been composed, side 


by side with the text. 


I call no special attention to 


the many stylistic improvements made by St. Luke. 


(46, 47) Meyadwve 
n Wuxh pov toy Kdv- 
pov, kal nyadAAlacey Td 
Tvevud pov em TP Oeg 
T~ TwTHpl pov. 


(48) 71 €BAeer em) 
Thy tamelvwow Tis 
SovaAns adtod® idod yap 
amd Tod viv makapiov- 
oly we mao ai yevveat’ 


@)e- Sam, is; 
eorepedOn 7 Kapdia pov 
év kupig, bWoOn Képas 
ov év Beg jov, 


(Q)e 1s Santis ees 
day émiBrérwy émiBré- 
Wns Thy tamelvwow THs 
dovAns cov, Gen. XXX, 
13: parapia eyo, bre 
paraplCovaly me macat 
al yuvatkes. 


feyadtve ig not 
found in St. Mark 
and St. John ; found 
in St. Matthew once 
(xxiii. 5), and in a 
quite different sense ; 
in St. Luke, on the 
other hand, five times 
(i. 58, Acts v. 13, x. 
46, xix. 17).—d-yaa- 
Alaois wanting in the 
other gospels, occur- 
ring three times in St. 
Luke (i, 14, 44, Acts 
ll. 46); d@yadArav oc- 
curs four times in St. 
Luke, is wanting in 
St. Mark, occurs once 
in St. Matthew and 
twice in St. John. 
SwrThp for God (and 
Christ) is found else- 
where in the synop- 
tists only in St. Luke 
ii. 11; in the Acts, 
however, twice (v. 31, 
xiii, 23). 


émBAeme éri found 
elsewhere in the sy- 
noptists only in St. 
Luke ix, 38.—Con- 
cerning the  exclu- 
sively Lukan phrase 
idod ydp, vide supra, 
note on verse 44,— 
amd tov voy found 
elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in St. 
Luke (v. 10, xii. 52, 
xxii, 18, 69, Acts 
Xviii. 6). 
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(49) ore emolnaév 
poor meydra [weyareia | 
6 duvards, Kat dy.ov Td 
dvoua avTov* 


(50) kal rd Acos 
avrov eis yeveds xa} 
yeveds Tots poBoupévors 
avr dy. 


(51) émoinoev xpdros 
év Bpaxtov avrov, die- 
oxdpricey Swepnpavous 
Siavola kapdtas aitay: 


(52) KabetAev duvd- 
otas and Opdvay kab 
tywoev tramewvods, 


(3) Deut. x. 21: 
doris émolnoev év ooh 
Ta pmeydra, Ps. cxi.9: 
dyiov . . . Td bvopa 
avToov. 


(4) Ps. ciii, 17: 7d 
d& €Aeos TOD Kuplov amd 
Tov ai@vos Ka €ws TOD 
aia@vos ém) rovs poBov- 
feévous aurdév. 


(5) UPS ixxxixe dle: 
ob éramelywoas as 
Tpavpatlay smrephpa- 
voy, kal év TP Bpaxlwvt 
THS Suvduews cov bue- 


okdpmicas Tovs ex- 
Opovs cov, 
(6) Job xii. 19: 


duvaorasyijs kat éorpe- 


wey, ve 11: dv ma- 
ovvTa Tameiwovs eis 
oS 

vos. 
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peyadcia found else- 
where in the New 
Testament only in 


Acts ii. 11.—Suvarés | 


(of a person) occurs 
in the gospels only 
in St. Luke (xiv. 31, 
xxiv. 19—ofour Lord ; 
also Acts vii. 22, xi. 
17, xviii. 24). 


7d édeos peculiar to 
St. Luke of the evan- 
gelists (i. 54, 58, 72, 
78, X. 37.— oi poBovbue- 
vot T. 9edv is probably 


intended by St. Luke | 


to be understood in 
its technical sense 
(also of the Gentiles 
devoted to the wor- 
ship of God), as so 
often in the Acts. 


Kp&ros 
throughout the gos- 
pels and the Acts 


elsewhere | 


found only in Acts | 
xix. 20, and there | 


used 
sense as here. 


kabapery found 
again five times in St. 
Luke ; elsewhere in 
the gospels only in 
St. Mark xv. 36, 46 
(but in the signifi- 
cance “to take 
down’’). Here and 
in the next verse St. 
Luke’s well- known 
Ebionitism is promi- 
nent, 


in the same — 





(53) mewavras évé- 
mAngev ayabav Kar 
mwAouTovytas  é€amé- 
oTetAey Kevous, 


(54) avreAdBero “Io- 
panA matdds avrov, 
punoOjvat éA€ous 


(55) —KaOes erdan- 
gev Tpds TOUS TaTépas 
oe es \ 
Tuav — t@ ABpaau 
Kal TH omepuatt avTov 
eis Toy aigva. 


(56) "Euewer d¢ Ma- 
play oY avTH ws uAvas 
Tpets, Kal bméaTpeper 
eis Tov olkoY aUTIS. 


APPENDIX II 


(Cele Same tive ie: 
KUpios mTwxiCer Kab 
mAourtiCer, Tamevor Kad 
avupot, Ps. evil. 9: 
Wuxhy mewaoay evé- 
TAncev, ayabev, Job 
xii. 19 : CEarooréAAwy 
tepets atxuadwrous, 


(8) Is. xli. 8: od 
dé, “IopahaA, mats mov, 
ov ayreAaBouny, Ps. 
XCvili. 3: €uvhodn Tov 
€A€ous adtod TP lakwB. 


(9) Micah vii. 20: 
ddéoe . . . ACov TH 
"ABpadu, «addts &bmo- 
CUS TOS TATPATLY NUBY, 
2 Sam, xxii. 51; Ka) 
mov €heos . . . TH 
Aaveli kad TY omépuart 
auTOD €ws ai@vos. 
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evniumaAnut  else- 
where in the gospels 
only in St. Luke vi. 
25 and St. John vi. 
25, but also in Acts 
xiv. 17.—The verb 
etamooreAAew is found 
ten times in St. Luke ; 
elsewhere in the New 


Testament only in 
Galatians. The re- 
markably singular 


phrase ekamoor. kevovs 
occurs twice again in 
St. Inke—viz., xx. 10, 
11—dut never else- 
where. 


avritauBaverOat is 
not found elsewhere 
in the gospels ; yet it 
occursin Acts xx. 35: 
avr tAapB. T. aoOevovv- 
TOV, 


Aadety rpds wanting 
in the other gospels 
(Aadciv eis also want- 
ing); on the other 
hand, it is found 
again five times in St. 
Luke’s gospel and nine 
times in the Acts— 
€.9., XXvill. 25: éAd- 
Anoev mpos TOUS TarTé- 
pas tua. 


mévery ovy in the 
New Testament found 
again onlyin St. Luke 
XXiv. 29: eicHAOev TOD 
petvae oby adrots.— 
@s = circiter occurs 
again seven times in 
St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts), never in St. 
Matthew, twicein St. 
Mark. — troorpépew 
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(68) Evaoynrds (Kv- 


ptos) 6 eds ‘rod 
"Iopand, btu emecké- 
Wato Kal eémrolnoer 


AUTpwoW TE Aa@ ad- 
TOV, 


(69) Kod Hryeipev Ké- 
pas owrtnplas juiv ev 
otk Aaveld maidds ai- 
TOU 


(1) Ps. xli. 14 (Ixxii, 
18, evi. 48): edoyn- 
tbs KuUptos 6 Beds ‘lopa- 
NA, Ps. Cxi. 9 Av- 
TpOTw améaretAey T@ 
Aag avrod. 


(2) Ps. cxxxii. 17: 
etavaTeA@ képas To 
Aaveld, Ps. xviii. 3: 
Kdptos 6 Gop Képas Tw- 
tnptas, 1 Sam. ii. 10: 
dYdoer Kepas Xpiorod 
avtod, Ezek. xxix, 
21: dvaterc? xépas 
mavrl Tq otk “lopana, 
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occurs twenty-two 
times in St. Luke’s 
gospel, eleven times 
in the Acts, and is 
wanting in the other 
gospels. dmoorpépew 
eis Tov olkov is also 
found in St. 
vii. 10, viii. 39, xi. 24. 


The weakly sup- 


Luke 


ported kvpios should | 
be deleted. St. Luke 
evidently felt that 


this word, without 
the article, coming 
before 6 Beds, was a 
solecism.—rod is a 
grammatical im- 
provement. — éeoké- 


paro (used absolutely | 


as in Acts xv. 14). 
St. 


Luke alone of | 


the New Testament 


writers uses this word 
of God; vide i. 78, vii. 
16, Acts xy. 14.4 
érolnoev, a verbalim- 
provement, 


fiyepev with an 
implied reference to 
the Resurrection of 
Christ. With fyi 
cf. Acts li, 39, xiii. 
26: juty 6 Adyos T. 
gwrnpias TavTns éta- 
meoTdrn. —For raidds 
avTod gee verse 54, 
ZwTnpia is a favourite 
expression with St. 
Luke (wanting in St. 
Matthew and St. 
Mark, occurring only 
once in St. John) ; 
St. Luke xix. 


TH eyeveTo. 


93 


owrnpla T@ olkp TOv-- 





(70) —KaOms éAd- 
Angev 51a or dmatos TOV 
ayiwy (rar) am’ aidvos 
Tpopynta@y avtod — 


(71) cwrnplay 
exOpav nuav nar ek 
Xedos mdvTwy Tov 
MicovvTaY juas, 


(72-75) owjou é€- 
Acos meTa TOY TAaTEpwy 
NOY Kab pune Biya 
diadhKns Gwylas avrod, 
Spkoy dv &uocev mpos 
ABpaky TOV marr €pa. 
quay, Tov dodvar juiv 
apoBuws éx xelpds éx- 
Opav pucbévras AaTpev- 
ew avtg ev dordrnte 
Kad Sixaoctvy évdbmioy 
AVTOD WdTaS TAS NMEpas 
Hav. 


APPENDIX H 


(4) Pa cyan Os 
Zrwoev avrovs ek xeEl- 
pav picotyTwy Kah 


€AuTpmcaTo avrous éK 
xXetpos exOpod (cf. Ps. 
xviii. 18). 


(5-8) Numerous 
passages in the Old 
Testament — vide 
Micah vii. 20: déce 
&Aeos TE "ABpady, Ka 
Odr4 moras Tots TAT pa~ 
ow nuav, Ps. cv. 8, 
evi. 45; Exod. ii. 243 
Lev. xxvi. 42; Jerem. 
Xie Dis PS a eXvaled Sus 
Jerem, xxxii. 39: 
poBnOjval ue maoas T. 
nuepas. All the ele- 
ments of the verse 
are given here. 
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This parenthesis 
(like verse 55) is just 
in St. Luke’s style. 
Awa orduaros is only 
found with him of 
the New Testament 
writers (Acts ris. UGE 
1-18; 21 av, 120, xv. 
7). The epithet é dytos 
is also Lukan—vide 
verse 72, and the 
exactly verbal paral- 
lel in Acts iii. 21; 
eAdAnoevy 6 eds 81d 
orouaros 7. ayloy an 
aidvos abrod Tpopnr ay, 
Also am’ aidvos is only 
found in St. Luke 
(Acts xv. 18: yrword 
an’ aidvos). 


cwrnplav}. In very 
effective apposition to 
képas owrnplas. 


moinoat (€Acos) werd 
is in the New Testa- 
ment exclusively Lu- 
kan; cf. x. 87:6 rovhoas 
Td EAEos MeT’ avVTOU.— 
aylas is a distinc- 
tively Lukan epithet; 
see note on verse 70, 
—This use of mpés is 
Lukan; pds with 
ace. occurs in St. 
Matthew 44 times, in 
St. Luke’s gospel 166 
times, in the Acts 140 
times; videsupra, note 
on i, 13 (p. 99).—For 
Sovva: with infin. see 
Acts iv. 29: dds 7, 
dovAors gou ueTd Trap- 
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(76, 77) kat od 8e, 
matdlov, mpopnrys dwpi- 
oTov KAnOhon’ mpoTo- 
pevon yap evadmioy Kv- 
plov éromdoa ddo0vs 
avTov, Tod Sovvar yra- 
ow owtnpias Te Aaw 
abtod ev apéoet Gmap- 
TLOV QUT OY, 


(78, 79) 51d omhdy- 
xva éAéous Oeov TGV, 
éy ofs émiokeerat Nuas 


(9, 10) Mal. iii. 1: 
63ds mpd mpoodmov 
pov, Is. xl. 3: €Erol- 
udoate Toy dddv Kuptou, 
Deut. xxxi. 3: Kvpios 

. + Mpomopevdpevos mpd 
mpoowmov gov, Jerem. 
Xxxi. 34. 


(11, 12) Test. Levi: 
ews emioKeynt au KUpios 
mavT ata ebvn ev omAGY- 
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pnolas Aare. — poe 
Oévras atter juiv is not | 
un-Hellenic.—aarped- | 
ev wanting in St. | 
Mark and St. John, 
and found in St. | 
Matthew only in a) 
quotation ; see, on the | 
other hand, St. Luke | 
ii. 87, iv. 8, Acts vii. | 
7, 42, xxiv. 14, XXvi. 
7, xxvii. 23.—év 6c. k. 
dun.]. Cf. Wisd. of Sol. | 
ix. 3 and Ephes. iv. 
24,—evemov wanting | 
in St, Matthew and | 
St. Mark, occurring 
once in St. John, but | 
in St. Luke (gospel | 
and Acts) about | 
thirty-six times. 
| 
| 

tylorov]. See note 
on Acts xvi.17 (above, | 
p. 51); it is Lukan.| 
—mpotopevterOar is! 
found again in the| 
New Testament only| 
in Acts vii. 40.—éva-| 
mov]. Vide verse 75. | 
—dovva]. Vide verse) 
74.—yveow]. Occurs! 
in the gospels only| 
here and in St. Luke| 
xi. 52 (7. KAcida T. 
yvdéoews).—aowtnplas].| 
Vide verse 69, Acts 
Xvi. 17: 680” owtn- 
plas.—tpeois Gpapt. 
eight times in St. 
Luke, wanting in St. 
John, once each in 
St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. 




















om\dyxa]. Wanting 
in the gospels ; vide 
Coloss.iii.12:omAdyxa 





avatory e tous, emi 
pava Tots év cxdre: Kad 
KG Baydrov Kabnud- 
YOIS, Tov KarevOdvaL 
Tos médas fuay els 
65dv ciphyys, 


(ii. 15) xal 

ees S © > a 
€yéveTo WS aTH)- 
Cov an’ avtav 
eis TOY ovpavoy 
€ a € 
ol ayyerol, ol 
Towpéves EXAAOvY 
‘Tpos aAdArAovs" 
b1éNOapev 87 ews 
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Xvois viod adrod, Ps, 
Cvii, 10: KaOnudvous 
ev oxdre kal oxig bavd- 
TOU, bserexleS ones 
oTnoev ... Tovs wédas 
fou Kal KaOnuduver rd 
diaBhuatd pov. 
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duxripwod. — For ém- 
oxey. vide verse 68.— 
For é£ tous vide St. 
Luke xxiv. 49: évdd- 
onobe & Yous ddva- 
puy. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the gos- 
pels and the Acts.— 
empavat], Wanting 
elsewhere in the gos- 
pels; but cf. Acts 
XXvli. 20; &otpwv 
emipavdytwy, — Acts 
Xvi. 17: 68dv cwrnplas 
(this is the same as 
65. eip.); ii. 28: ddods 
(wis. The construc- 
tion here is exactly 
the same as that of 
verse 72 (morhoo) in 
its relation to verse 
74 (70d Sodva) and of 
verse 76 and 77 (éroi- 
doa and Tod dovvai). 
We thus see what a 
delicate sense of style 
St. Luke has. Three 
times he gives a final 
clause in the infin. 
without the article 
when this final clause 
is subordinate as a 
means to another final 
clause ; and he distin- 
guishes the latter in 
each instance by a 
tov before the infin, 


Concerning the Lukan construc- 


tion with éyévero, see note on Acts 
xvi. 16 (above, p. 49).—amfrOov ot 
aryy.|. The only parallel is Acts 
x. 7: @s O€ amfrOev oO ayyedos 
(differently in St. Luke vii. 24: 
aTeNOovtwmv tT. ayry.).—Aanelv pds 
is exclusively Lukan. See note on 
oO 
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BnOrcéep Kai idw- 
Mev TO pha TobTo 
TO yeyovos 0 Oo 
KUpLos eyva@pioev 
nin. 


(16) Kat 7rAOav 
omevoayTes Kal 
avevpay THY TE 
Mapiap Kxat tov 
*Iwond Kat To 
Bpépos Ketwevov 
év TH patvy’ 


i. 55 (above, p. 205).—8epyerOae — 
occurs thirty times in St. Luke, else- 
where in the gospels six times (but the 
occurrences are not all well attested) ; 
in the weaker meaning it occurs only 
in St. Luke.—67 with the imperat. | 
is found again in Acts xiii. 2 and 
xv. 36; elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment only in 1 Cor. vi. 20, where 
it is not quite certain.—dveO, ews 
Bn On. |]. Vide Acts ix. 38: due Oetv Eas 
avtav; Acts xi. 9: SufrAOov Ews — 
Powixns; Acts xi. 22: SuedOeiv Ews 
"Avtwoyeias (only in St. Luke).—_ 
pijwa, in the sense of res queedam, is | 
found again in i. 37 and Acts v. 32, | 
x. 87, and never elsewhere in the 
New Testament.—r. pha Todto]. | 
St. Luke loves this pleonastic use of | 
the demonstrative pronoun (see also | 
verses 17 and 19).—16 yeryovds]. | 
Occurs once in St. Mark, never in- 
St. Matthew and St. John, again in 
St. Luke viii. 34 (éSdvtes of BooKovtes — 
TO yeyovds), 35 (idety TO ryeyovds), 
56, [xxiv. 12], Acts iv. 21) via 
(m1) eidvta TO yey.), xiii. 12 ((dav TO | 
yey.) 


orevdewv, intrans., is found in the. 
New Testament only with St. Luke 
(xix. 5, 6, Acts xx. 16, xxii. 18); as 
a transitive verb it occurs only once 
in the New Testament (2 Peter iii. 
12).—avevpicxev occurs only once 
again in the New Testament, viz., 





(17, 18) idov- 
Tes O€ éyvwpicay 
Tept TOU pHuatos 
Tov § radnOévtes 
autots wept Tod 
malolov Tovrov. 
Kab WavTes ob 
axovaavtes €Oav- 
facay tept Tov 
harnléevtwy wd 
TOV = TOL LEV 
Tpos avTOoUs. 


(19) 7 dé Ma- 
pla wavTa ovve- 
“THPEL TA pHuaTa 
TattTa ovyBar- 
ovoa év TH Kap- 
bla abtis. 


(20) wat w7é- 
oTpeway ot Trol- 
peeves So&dLovTES 
‘Kal aivodvres TOV 
Gedv eri maou 
ois HKovoav Kai 
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in the “ we” section Acts xxi. 4.— 
Concerning the Lukan word Bpédos, 
see above on i. 41.—gdrvy]. Except 
in 1. 2 this word is only found again 
in the New Testament in St, Luke 
xiii. 15. 


For the passive XandeiocOar and Ta 
AadnOevta see the notes on Acts 
xvi. 14 (above, p. 47) and on St. 
Luke i. 45.—rovrov]. See note on 
verse 15.—mdvtes of dxovoavtes|. 
Only in i. 66, ii. 47, and Acts ix. 21 
(advtes ot axovovTes).—éeOavpacav 
mept is singular.—For Aadelv pds 
see note on i. 55. 


ouvBdarrxew is confined to St. 
Luke in the New Testament ; vide 
xiv. 31 and Acts iv. 15, xvii. 18, 
xviii. 27, xx. 14 (“ we” section). 


Concerning the Lukan dzroctpé- 
ew, see note on i. 56.—aivodvres |. 
This word is found seven times in 
St. Luke (ji. 13, xix. 37, xxiv. 53 
{doubtful], Acts ii, 47, iii. 8,9); else- 
where only in Rom. xv. 11 (LXX.) 
and Rev. xix. 5.—ois]. This attrac- 
tion is frequent in St. Luke (not in 
the other gospels) ; vide iii. 19, v. 9, 
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(ii.41) Kat érro- 
pevovTo ob yovels 
avTov Kat’ éTo¢ 

>? € \ 
ets ‘Iepovoadn 
TH €opTh Tov 
mwaoya. 


(42, 43) Kal 
bte éyéveto éTaV 
LB’, avaBatvov- 
TMV AUTOV KATA 
TO Gos THS EopTHAS 
Kal TENELWOAYTOV 
TAS Lepas, ev TH 
SmoaTpépery av- 
Tovs  wrréwewvev 
*Inaods 0 Trais év 
‘Tepovcadnu, Kal 
ovK éyvwoay oi 
yovels avTou. 


(44, 45) vopt- 
cavtes dé avTov 
eivat év TH ovvo- 
dig Aor Huépas 
od0v Kal ave- 
jrovv avrov ép 
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ix. 43, xii. 46, xv. 16, xix. 37, xxiv. 
25, Acts iii, 21, x.~89, xiii. 39% 
xxii. 10, xxvi. 2.—For érar7On mpos 
see verse 18. | 


mopever Oat]. A favourite word with — 
St. Luke.—éros]. Once in St. Mat- 
thew, twice in St. Mark, three times 
in St. John, twenty-seven times in 
St. Luke; «xar’ éros occurs here 
only.—7 éopth tT. 1.|. Vide xxii. 1: 
éopT? T. a€vuov. ‘The expression is 


not found in St. Matthew and St. | 


Mark. The dative of time is frequent | 
in St. Luke. 


éyéveto €T. 18'|. So also in ili. 23, | 
vill. 42, Acts. iv. 22.—xara 70 80s]. | 
Again only in i. 9 and xxii. 39 ; no-| 
where else in the New Testament. See | 
note oni. 8 (above, p. 98).—dzrocTpé- | 
dew]. Lukan; see note on i. 56.—, 
vmréwewvev |. In the sense of “ to stay} 
behind,” only again in Acts xvii. 
14.—The whole sentence is genuinely, 


Lukan, also in the variation of tense} 
in avaBawovtwv and TerXetwodvTwr, 





vouicavtes|. Nine times in St 
Luke, wanting in St. Mark and St, 
John, three times in St. Matthew.—| 
ouvodia is a. Ney. in the New Testa- 
ment, but cvvodeveivy is found 5 
ix. '7.—dvafytety is found elsewhere 








TOS oVryyevéow 
Kal Tots yvwaTois, 
kai pr evtpovres 
vréatpeay eis 
“Iepovcadi dva- 
Entovvtes avrov. 


(46, 47) Kai 
eyéveTo meTa\nmée- 
pas y’ evpov avrov 
év TO lepy Kabe- 
Somevov ev pécw 
Tov dioacKkdXov 
Kai axovovra av- 
TOV Kal émEpw- 
TOVTA AUTOS’ é- 
Eiotavto 5é Tav- 
TES Ol GAKOVOVTES 
avtod én TH ovvE- 
oel Kal Tals atro- 
Kpicecw avtov. 


(48, 49) «Kat 
idovtes avTov é£e- 
TAdynoav, Kal 
elev Tmpos avTov 
H eHTHP avTov 
Téexvov, Ti érroi- 
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in the New Testament only in St. 
Luke ii. 45 and Acts xi, 25,.— 
ovyyevels is found six times in St. 
Luke, once each in St. Mark and St. 
John; wanting in St. Matthew.— 
py]. A delicate Lukan touch 
(causal)—vide iii. 9. Note also the 
use of the participle imperf. as a 
Lukan trait.—yvwords is found 
eleven times in St. Luke, in all the 
rest of the New Testament only 
three times ; of yvworou occurs again 
only in St. Luke xxiii. 49.—d7é- 
otpevrav|. Lukan; see note on i. 56. 


éyevero Lukan. — xabefou.]. See 
Acts xx. 9.—é£laravro]. Eleventimes 
in St. Luke, elsewhere in the New 
Testament only six times ; with éaé 
(like Oavydfew) here only.—mdvtes 
oi ax.}. See note on ii. 18, and Acts 
ix. 21: é&/oravto 8€ mmdvtes of 
GKOVOVTES. 


eEeraynoav]|. Vide ix. 43, Acts 
xiii, 12.—odvvepuevor]. Occurs again 
in the New Testament only in St. 
Luke xvi. 24,25 and Acts xx. 38,— 
ri étt]. Again in the New Testament 
only in Acts v. 4, 9.—ra Tob TaTpos |. 
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NAS nut oUTWS ; 
iSov 6 TaTHp cou 
Kayo ddvvepevor 
eCnTodmev oe. Kab 
elev TPOS AVTOUS 
Ja > nif 
TL OTL ECnTEtTé we ; 
> ” (v4 d 
ou HOerTe OTL ev 
Tols Tod Tatpds 
fou O€f eival je ; 


(50, 51) xat 
avToL ov ouvijKay 
TO pha 6 éedd- 
Anoev avrois. Kat 
KatéBn per’ av- 
TOY Kal nAGEY Eis 
Nalapé0, nai jv 
UTOTATTOMEVOS 
avtois. Kal 1) pu} 
Tp avTod SieT7- 
pee mdvra, TQ pn- 
para év TH Kapoia 
auThs. 


(52) nab *In- 
oovs mpoéKomTev 
Th copia Kal 7rL- 
kia Kal yapeTe 

A 6 Gs Va? 
mapa Yew Kal av- 
Opwrrots. 


St. Luke is fond of such construc- | 


tions; see note on Acts xxviii. 15 


(above, pp. 63 f. and elsewhere). 


uTotacoeaOat is wanting in St. 


Matthew, St. Mark, St. John, and in 
the Acts; is found, however, in St. 
Luke x. 17, 20.—iv with participle 
is especially frequent in St. Luke, 
and is characteristic of his style.— 
dvatnpeiv occurs again in the New 
‘Testament only in Acts xv. 29. 


mpocxomtev |. Here only in the 
gospels; but cf St. Paul.—ydpore]. 
Wanting in St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, occurring in St. John only in 
the prologue, but found twenty-five 
times in St. Luke.—For St. Luke’s 
exemplar in this verse see 1 Sam. 
li, 26: Kal 1d maiSdpvov Yapovir 
érropeveTo ... Kab ayabdv cab peta 
kupiou Kat meta avOparrwv. 


From the above investigation (together with that 
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given on pages 97-101) it is perfectly clear that a Greek 
source cannot lie at the foundation of the first two 
chapters of St. Luke’s gospel. The agreement of the 
style with that of St. Luke is too close. The source, 
indeed, must have been revised sentence by sentence.1 
It is possible that for the narrative an Aramaic source 
has been used, but this hypothesis is not probable. In 
any case, the “ Magnificat ” and ‘* Benedictus ” are works 
of St. Luke himself. 

The “ Magnificat ” falls into nine verses of two clauses 
each. ‘The nine verses are, however, so composed that 
they form four divisions, 1, 2-4, 5-7, 8-9, each with its 
own characteristic thought.? Of the eighteen clauses, 
six end with avrov (avTov, avt@v), which also occurs 
twice in other positions. Notice also the wou which 
occurs three times in the first verse, then the avtod 
which follows in 2? and 3°; further, the adrod in the 
middle of 4? which refers back to 3°, and the avtop— 
avrov in 5 which answers to the avtot—avrov in 4. 
Thus the first verse is still more closely held together 
by the pou, and verses 2-5 by avrod (note also how 
érrounaev in verse 5 answers to the same word in verse 8). 


1 But the verses i. 34, 35 are a later interpolation. See my essay in 
the “ Ztschr. f. N. Tliche. Wissenschaft,’ 1901, ss. 53 ff. 

2 So, at least, the arrangement appears to the thoughtful reader of 
to-day. I will not discuss the mysteries of ancient versification. A 
number of scholars divide the canticle into four strophes of three 
verses each, making the first verse end in the middle of verse 48, the 
second after verse 50, the third after verse 53. This method of 
division is more artificial than that into four strophes of four verses 
each (46-48, 49-50, 51-53, 54-55), in which the verses 52 and 53 are 
counted each as one (not each as two). I think that St. Luke him- 


self intended the latter system of division, 
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Moreover, just as the you which is characteristic of — 
verse 1 is echoed in verse 2 (we) and verse 3 (you), 
although these verses are dominated by the adrod, so 
also the latter word is continued in verse 5, although 
this verse both in thought and form belongs to verses — 
6-7, and thus occupies a double position. The three 
verses 5-7 are most closely bound together by the 
parallelism of their construction, verses 6—7 still more 
so by the rhyme (6° Opdvev, '7* ayabav, 6° tamewors, 
7 xevovs). In verses 8 and 9 avdrod (of God) appears 
again; moreover, the wou of the introductory verse is _ 
also taken up and amplified in the #juav of the conclud- 
ing verse; while the whole poem comes to a solemn 
conclusion in the words eis tov aidva.—The excelling | 
art of St. Luke first clearly appears when we realise | 
that a poem so noble in form and so consistent in | 
thought is purely a collection of reminiscences from 
the Old Testament (LXX.). A close examination of — 
the poem verse by verse brings out with convincing — 
clearness the author’s method. We then see how he 
edits his material in regard to vocabulary, style, and 
poetic form, and recasts the whole in better Greek with- 
out obliterating its Hebraic (LXX.) character. Such 
an examination has been already carried out by me in | 
the number of the “Sitzungsberichte” quoted above. It 
is, moreover, evident from the comparison already made 
in this appendix that nearly all the words in the 
“Magnificat” which vary from the words of the parallel 
verses of the Old Testament are the special property of 
St. Luke—+.e., belong to his vocabulary (the words are : 
Meyaduvelv, ayaddav, 6 gwThp, emiBrérew emi, Sov 
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yap, amo tod vor, yeveal, weyarela, 6 Svvatos, KpaTos, 
didvova Kapdias, Kabatpeiv, éEarroatéAAcw Kevovs, Nadecv 
™pos). 

Exactly the same may be said of the “ Benedictus,” 
though here the material from the Greek Bible has 
been more severely edited than in the case of the 
“Magnificat,” and hence a finer poem has been produced. 
That both these canticles were composed by the same 
author is shown not only by several important cases of 
coincidence and by the same discreet manner of referring 
to the Messiah, but in detail also—in the ad’rés and 
nets, Which are as characteristic of the “ Benedictus” as 
the avros and pov are of the “Magnificat”; above all, it 
is shown by the fact that in the “ Benedictus ” also the 
peculiar vocabulary of St. Luke is unmistakably present. 
Lastly, the first three strophes of the “ Benedictus” 
(verses 68-75 ; the whole canticle contains five strophes 
of four verses each) are only superficially fashioned 
according to the style of the Hebrew psalm. On closer 
view they present the form of a single, complicated, 
correctly constructed Greek period that does all honour 
to the author of the prologue (St. Luke i. 1 ff.) and of 
numerous other excellent Greek periods. This period 
is simply forced into its Hebrew dress. The hands are 
Esau’s hands, but the voice is that of Jacob. But if 
this is so, then it is plain that St. Luke in composing 
these canticles has purposely kept to the language of the 
Psalms and prophets(LXX.). The Hebraisms, whether 
adopted or inserted from the Old Testament, are 
intentional ; the whole style is artificial, and is intended 
to produce an impression of antiquity—a purpose 
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which has been really fulfilled. A continuation of the 
examination into the style of St. Luke undertaken by 
Vogel and Norden (“ Antike Kunstprosa,” s. 483) leads 
to the conclusion that he was a master in the imitation 
of style (in the gospel, chaps. 3-23, how excellently — 
he imitates the typical gospel narrative style even 
where he corrects it!), and that at the same time, by | 
sober avoidance of all exaggeration, as well as by the 
introduction of his own peculiar vocabulary and style, 
he has understood how to give to his work a by no- 
means indistinct individuality of its own and a toneand | 
colouring which is truly Hellenic. 





APPENDIX III (to p. 129) 
THE EPISTLE FROM JERUSALEM, ACTS XV. 23-29 


Ir the epistle from Jerusalem were genuine, it would be 
the most ancient Christian document that we possess. 
Its genuineness is strenuously upheld by Zahn (“Einl.,” 
ii. ss. 344 f., 353 f., 397, 418, 431 f., 438), who says : 
“The style does not bear the stamp of St. Luke, and 
the secular tone of the introductory and concluding 
formule does not favour the hypothesis that the 
author has fabricated the document out of his own 
head or from some indefinite tradition.” But is the 
secular tone of the introductory formula—which, more- 
over, is also found in St. James i. 1—more suitable in 
the case of the apostles and elders of Jerusalem than 
in the case of the Greek physician? Zahn also 
produces a list of az. Aey. occurring in the epistle and 
wanting in St. Luke (those which are wanting elsewhere 
in the New Testament are marked with an asterisk)— 
viz.: avacxevatew,* Bdpos, SiactédArNcoOan, émavaryxes,* 
eb mpatrew,* of ayanntol nuav (without dded¢oi), 
the appositional use of adedpor* (after mpecfu- 


TEpOL). 
We may not dismiss the question with the hasty 
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sentence that in ancient historical narratives of this 
kind the epistles are always’ fabricated. Here the 
circumstances are different. We may not without 
hesitation assume that St. Luke dared to fabricate such 
an important historical document. And we have just 
as little justification for concluding, from the fact that 
the text which precedes the epistle presents many 
striking points of connection with it, that the epistle is 
therefore a forgery ; for the narrator could easily have 
used the document lying before him for his narrative, 
before he copied the letter itself into his work. We 
must therefore examine into the matter without prejudice. 
Such an investigation has been most thoroughly carried 
out by Weiss, among others. In his commentary this 
scholar has examined the epistle both in regard to 
subject-matter and language, and has arrived at the 
conclusion that the epistle was put together by St. Luke. 
I do not wish to repeat the evidence derived from the 
subject-matter, although this is perhaps the more im- 
portant, but I wish to investigate the linguistic pheno- 
mena yet more closely than Weiss, paying the while 
special attention to the arguments of Zahn. 

Verse 23. Here the reading of dméatoro. xa) of 
mpeoRurepor [Kal of] dderdoi is doubtful. “Kad of” is, 
at all events, the more difficult reading, as we are not 
told in what comes before of any participation of the 
whole community in the decision. The remarkable 
expression of mpecRvrepor—aderpol is thus of at least 
doubtful authority.—oi dSerpoi of €& éOvav is a phrase 
that one would expect St. Luke to use to describe the 
Gentile Christians.—With of xara 7. "Avtoy. x. Suplav 
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compare xi. 1: oi dvres Kata tHv "Iovdaiay, also viii. 1: 
Sueomdpnoay Kata tas yopas Tt. Iovdaias, and ii. 10: 
AiBins ths Kata Kupyyny. 

Verse 24, "Emeidn.. . &0€ev ayiv, as in St. Luke 
i. 1 ff. ézrecdy is not found in St. Mark, St. Matthew, 
and St. John; it occurs, however, in St. Luke vii. 1, xi. 
6, Acts xiii. 46, xiv. 12.—twwes é& ajuov, thus only in 
xi. 20: foay 5é tues 6€ adtoy (Tus and Ttivés play an 
important réle in St. Luke’s style).—éfer@dvtes, as in 
xli. 17, xvi. 36, 40.—The following words, érdpafay 
Dmas, Noyous avacKkevavovTes TAS uyas tua, of which 
Zahn has described avackevdfovtes as un-Lukan, are 
coloured by medical phraseology. St. Luke uses in his 
writings the words tdpayos, tapdocew, Svatapdacew, 
éxtapdooew (the last two are confined to St. Luke 
in the New Testament). ‘These words, together with 
TAPAKTLKOS, Tapaywodns, ExTdpakis, émiTapdooew, cvyTa- 
pdaceww, vrotapaacewv, are shown by Hobart (pp. 93 f.) 
to be frequently used in medical language “to express 
disturbance of body and mind.” ‘The same is true of 
avackevaterv. This word, it is true, only occurs here in 
St. Luke’s writings; yet in Acts xxi. 15 drocKevacdue- 
vo. is found (and nowhere else in the New Testament). 
Hobart (p. 232) shows how often dvacxevafey occurs in 
Galen, and, moreover, in Dioscorides in the sense of 
subvertere; it is a technical term for the dispersion 
_(as a rule) of some pathological symptom.—With the 
pleonastic use of “your souls” for “you” compare 
xiv. 22: Tas spuyds Tov pabynTar, also xx. 24, xxvii. 10, 
22.—SiacréXeo Gat occurs, indeed, only here in St. Luke; 
but cases of attraction such as ols dveoresd. are in great 
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favour with our author (vide, ¢.g., Acts i. 1, and else- 
where). 

Verse 25. For édofev see verse 22.—The participle 
ryevouevos occurs in St. Mark and St. Matthew almost 
always in temporal clauses (it is only once used in St. 
Mark of a person); on the other hand, cf. St. Luke 
xxil, 40, 44, Acts i, 16, 18, (iv. 11), vii. 32, 38, x. 4, 
xii, 11, 23, xiii. 5, xvi. 27, 29, xix. 26, 28, xxi. 17, 
xxiv. 25, xxv. 15, xxvii. 7, 36.—ouodvuaSddv occurs 
im the Acts eleven times, and only once elsewhere in the 
New Testament (Romans xv. 6) ; cf. especially Acts v. 
12: joav duobvpaddy dravres, also xii. 20.—éxré£ac bat 
is wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew, is found eleven 
times in St. Luke’s writings.—dy8pas as in Acts vi. 3: 
emiaképacbe dvbpas €& tuav, vi. 11: bréBarov avdpas, 
x. 5: méuapov avdpas els ’Idrmrnv.—méuryrar: See the 
passage just quoted.—oi dyarnrtol jay is wanting 
elsewhere in St. Luke. 

Verse 26. *AvOpwrros: This use of dvOp. is Lukan 
(numerous examples).—rds uyds, meaning “the life,” 
as in St. Luke vi. 9, xii. 20.—imtp rod évduatos etA— 
vide Acts xxi.13: éroipas éyw arobaveiy UTép T. OvdmaTOS 
Tod Kupiov 'Inood (v. 41, ix. 16), Acts xx. 21: lotus els 
tov kuptov ’Incodv Xpuatdv (never again in the Acts). 

Verse 27. ’AmteordAKapev : “ drrectan. alternates with 
méuny. of verse 25 just as in Acts x. 5, 8” (Weiss), 
The perfect of drrogréAXw is not found in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark; in St. Luke’s writings it occurs five 
times.—xal adrovs is specially distinctive of the Lukan 
style ; it is unnecessary to give examples.—dmayyédXeuv 
is found twice both in St. Mark and St. John, but 
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twenty-five (twenty-six) times in the Lukan writings. — 
Unless I am mistaken, ra adrd is found again in the 
gospels and the Acts only in St. Luke vi. 23, 26. 

Verse 28. 76 mvevpati TO dryly : We have here the 
Lukan conception of the Holy Spirit ; cf, e.g., Acts v. 3. 
—poev mréov is only found again in St. Luke iii. 13.— 
Bdpos: Only here in St. Luke, but occurring elsewhere 
in the New Testament.—zdiv, with the genitive, is not 
found in St. Matthew and St. John; it occurs once in 
St. Mark, and again in the Acts viii. 1 and xxvii. 22,— 
ToUT@Y TaV érdvayKes: This use of obtos is Lukan; 
émavayxes is only found here in the New Testament. 

Verse 29. Asarnpeiv occurs again in the New Testa- 
ment only in St. Luke ii. 51. Hobart (pp. 153 ff.), 
moreover, makes it very probable that the Lukan words 
mapatnpnats (also found in the New Testament only in 
the Lukan writings), maparnpeiv, Svarnpeiv, tHpyos 
are technical medical terms.—The concluding formule 
(the reading is doubtful) are irrelevant, because the 
New Testament affords no material for comparison. 

\ The result of our investigation is that the epistle is | 
Lukan in style and vocabulary (in opposition to Zahn). 
The few a7. Xey.—whose occurrence, however, may in ‘*/ 
part be explained from medical phraseology—are not 
sufficient to disturb this impression. St. Luke, there- 
fore, has manufactured this document. 


APPENDIX IV (to p. 152) 
ST, LUKE AND ST. JOHN 


Tue sections of Holtzmann’s article “Das Schriftstel- 
lerische Verhiltnis des Johannes zu den Synoptikern ” 
(“Ztschr. f. Wissensch, Theol.,” 1869, Bd. 12, ss. 62 ff.) 
which deal with the relation of St. John to St. Luke 
form the foundation of all investigations into this 
question. Since the publication of that article addi- 
tional observations have been contributed from many 
quarters, but the last word has not yet been said. 
Neither is completeness aimed at in the following 
remarks, 

(1) St. Luke and St. John have added narratives to 
the Gospel history, and have made corrections therein, 
in accordance with tradition originating in Jerusalem 
or Southern Palestine. The most important of these 
are the Resurrection narratives, wherein we are told 
that the first appearances of our Lord took place in 
Jerusalem, that they were such as proved His corporal 
Resurrection, that He was first seen by women (a 
woman),* and that there were two angels at the 


1 St. Matthew xxviii. 9, 10 is, I believe, a later interpolation, 
Compare also the 7éle which St. Mary, the Mother of our Lord, plays 
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sepulchre. Almost as important are the new accounts, 
which correct the more ancient tradition concerning 
our Lord’s behaviour during His Crucifixion, and also 
supply other details in the history of the Passion 
(Wellhausen, on St. Luke xxii. 26 f., points out the 
correspondence between our Lord’s Svaxovia towards 
His disciples and the “washing of the feet” in St. 
John). Also, the high priest Annas is only mentioned 
in St. Luke and St. John (St. Luke iii. 2, Acts iv. 6, 
St. John xviii. 13, 24), and the conduct and character 
of Pilate is similarly conceived in both gospels. In 
this connection we may further adduce the stories of 
Mary and Martha,! the journey through Samaria and 
the interest shown in the Samaritans, in St. Luke the 
local Judaic colouring of the narrative of the first two 
chapters of the gospel,” and much else of the same 
kind in St. John. 

(2) St. Luke and St. John first introduce the words 
‘EBpaio. (E8paicti), “EXAnves, ‘EXAnuoti, ‘Pawpator, 
*Iopanriras [Aevirac], St0a Yorouavtos into the 
sacred history, and in certain passages speak of the 
Jewish people as 76 é@vos. In critical situations in 
their narrative they both use the same quotation from 


both in St. Luke and St. John, while the other evangelists say 
almost nothing of her, 

1 “St. John” professes to know that they lived at Bethany. 

2 It is only an accidental coincidence that both speak of things 
which happened at Siloam.—The apostle Judas “of James” ig 
mentioned only in St. Luke and St. John. St. Peter and St. John 
appear together in St. Luke xxii. 8 and in the Acts; ef. St. John 
xx. 3 ff. Some scholars have held that the Philip of the fourth gospel 
and of the Acts are one and the same person. 

P 
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the Old Testament to describe the hardening of the 
heart of the Jewish people and their rejection by God. 

(3) In respect to St. John the Baptist, both evange- 
lists (vide St. Luke iii. 15) regard the disciples of St. 
John as a phenomenon irritating to the Christian 
community, and they adopt a polemical attitude towards 
the question whether the Baptist was “He that should 
come” (see St. Luke iii. 15 and the other sections in the 
gospel and the Acts concerning the disciples of St. 
John). 

(4) In Christology St. Luke approaches to the 
Johannine type. (a) Jesus is 6 cwtHp (St. Luke ii. 11, 
Acts v. 31, xiii. 23, St. John iv. 42, 1 John iv. 14; the 
word is wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew); He 
brings 1 owrnpiav (St. Luke i. 69, 71, 77, Acts iv. 
12, [vii. 25], xiii. 26, xvi. 17, St. John iv. 22, wanting 
in St. Mark and St. Matthew);1 (0) for St. Luke also 
the goal of the earthly history of our Lord is His 
ascension into Heaven (ix. 51); (c) also in St. Luke 
Jesus is brought into contrast with the devil as the 
being into whose power the world is delivered, who 
is accordingly 6 dpywv tod Kécpou (iv. 6 f.)—compare 
also the use of 6 «éoos in both gospels; (d) also in 
St. Luke our Lord knows thoughts before they are 
uttered (vi. 8); (e) in this gospel also Jesus passes 
through the midst of His foes without their being able 
to lay hands upon Him (iv. 29 f.); (f) in both 
gospels our Lord affords a miraculous draught of 


1 Tyéous owrnplas (St. Luke i. 77) suits St. John even better than 
St. Luke. 
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fishes to St. Peter and appoints him to be “ the Fisher 
of Men,” or (in St. John) the Shepherd of the Faithful ;? 


1 The view that St. John xxi. depends upon St. Luke v. 1 ff. 
(according to Wellhausen and others) is one that I cannot bring 
myself to accept (the argument drawn from the comparison of St. 
Luke v. 6 with St. John xxi. 11 is by no means convincing, for 
though, indeed, in St. John the net signifies the Church, yet this 
trait is secondary). The narrative of St. John xxi. even in its 
present form, shows that this legend, before it was adopted and 
edited by the fourth evangelist, was described as the first appearance 
of the Risen Christ, and this impression is confirmed by the conclu- 
sion of the fragment of the gospel of Peter, lately discovered, which 
breaks off just as it is about to give an account of the appearance 
(and that the first appearance) of the Risen Christ by the lake of 
Gennesareth. The fourth evangelist emphatically asserts that this 
was the third appearance, and accordingly adopts a distinctly an- 
tagonistic attitude towards the view that it was the first appearance 
(xxi. 14: rodro H5n Tpirov epavepdln Incods Tots uabyrats eyepOels ex 
vexpov). St. Luke, or his authority before him, has boldly trans- 
formed and transplanted this story of the Risen Christ into the 
earthly history of our Lord ; but, in my opinion, even as it stands in 
St. Luke it presupposes St. Peter’s denial, as we see from the words 
of St. Peter in verse 8: ere am’ euod, drt avhp duapTwrds eius Kvpre, 
and, moreover, the promise that he should be a‘ fisher of men,” to 
which the ‘Feed my sheep” is parallel, is more appropriate in the 
mouth of the Risen Christ than as spoken at a very early period of 
the earthly ministry. I therefore cannot but regard it as extremely 
probable that this narrative formed the genuine conclusion of St. 
Mark, especially as the author of the gospel of Peter reproduces 
St. Mark xvi. 1-8, and then, without any joint or hiatus in the 
narrative, proceeds to describe the flight of the disciples to Galilee 
and the lake of Gennesareth, mentioning, moreover, in this connec- 
tion, Levi, the son of that Alpheus whose name is given by 
St. Mark alone (ii. 14). This first appearance of the Risen Lord to 
St. Peter—an appearance which is historical, and is vouched for by St. 
Paul and St. Luke (by the latter abruptly in xxiv. 34), and which the 
later tradition of the Church of Jerusalem endeavoured to depose 
from its premier position or to suppress altogether—really took place 
at the lake of Gennesareth after St. Peter had again returned to his 
ordinary occupation (as is expressly stated in the gospel of Peter, 
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(g) in both gospels Jesus speaks of Baordeuw rov 
otavpov ; in both (h) of 6 didoe pov (St. Luke xii. 4 
and St. John xv. 14); (#) the use of 6 xuptos for Jesus 
in both gospels is important ; (x) in St. Luke as a rule 
God is called “Father” in relation to the Son just as 
in St. John ; (7) the passage St. Luke xxii. 29 («dye 
Svat iOepar tpiv Kabas 80rd por 6 ratip ov Baotneiav) 
sounds quite Johannine. 

(5) The words paprupeiy and paprtupia are very pro- 
minent in St. John and in the Acts. 

(6) Both evangelists speak of the “love of God” 
(vide St. Luke xi. 42); the phrase does not occur in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. 

(7) With the conception “life,” so prominent in the 
Johannine writings, compare Acts iii. 15, v. 20, xiii. 48, 

(8) With St. John iii. 21, fpya ev bcd eipyac Leva, 
compare St. Luke xii. 21, eis Oedv rroutdv. 

(9) The Holy Spirit (the Paraclete) plays an impor- 


verses 59 ff. It could not but happen that this inconvenient narra- 
tive of St. Mark should be suppressed). By this appearance of the 
Risen Christ St. Peter was again established in his calling as a 
disciple, and became the “Fisher of Men” and the chief of the 
apostles. St. Luke, of course, does not depend upon St. John as his 
source, but goes back to the authority upon which St. John depends 
—that is, probably, to the original conclusion of St. Mark. 

The word povoyervhs does not belong to the cases of coincidence 
between St. John and St. Luke ; for St. Luke never uses it of Christ. 
It is, however, worthy of note that 7? evayyéAtoy is not found in St. 
Luke (gospel) and St. John, while it appears in St. Mark. and St, 
Matthew (it, however, occurs twice in the Acts); also that both 
evangelists use ide7y in the metaphorical sense (to see death, life, &c.), 
and that both speak of a “choosing ” of the apostles from the rest of 


the disciples (these two traits also are foreign to St. Mark and St. 
Matthew). 
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tant part in both gospels (this is not yet the case in 
St. Mark and St. Matthew). 

(10) Both evangelists assign great importance to the 
onjeta—first the miraculous sign, then comes faith. 

(11) Both evangelists either translate (épunvever, 
pePepunveverv) Aramaic words or leave them out alto- 
gether. ; 

(12) The critical attitude which St. Luke in his 
gospel practically adopts towards St. Mark is similar 
in character to the judgment which John the presbyter 
(in Papias) passes upon the gospel of St. Mark. John 
the presbyter, however, is probably the author of the 
fourth gospel. 

There is something to be said for the view that 
“St. John ” had knowledge of the Lukan writings, but 
no real evidence can be adduced in its favour. It is 
possible that they both are only dependent upon a com- 
mon source. An examination of the linguistic relations of 
the two gospels speaks rather against the hypothesis of 
direct dependence, for the results of such an examina- 
tion are exceedingly scanty. I proceed to give a list 
of all the words which St. John has in common with 
St. Luke while they are wanting in St. Mark and St. 
Matthew. Words which are also found in the ten 
Pauline epistles are included in brackets. The impor- 
tant proper names, already given above, are omitted." 

(1) St. John’s gospel has in common with St. Luke’s 
gospel the following words which do not occur in 
St. Mark and St. Matthew: (dyovifec@ar), (ddnOxv0s), 
(droBalvew), amoxpiow, dpiotdv, Bamrew, (Sods)s 


1 Also 6 cwrhp and 7 owrnpla. 
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yelroov, (€tS0s), éxpdooesy, évTedOev, Kiros, (NUIrN), LovoyE= 
v5, (viKav), dOovtov, (qroTé), TpoTpEeKElV, TTOTE, (TTAdLOV), 
at Oos, (raxéws), Uropipyynoxew, ppéap, (partite). 

(2) The gospel of St. John has in common with the 
Acts of the Apostles the following words which do not 
occur in St. Mark and St. Matthew: GdXeaOat, apuvos, 
(drreOeiv), apeotos, Baciduxds, SiatpiBew, (Swped), édr- 
Kvew, erridéyerv, éxyOés, (EAros), Entnaws, Cwvvivar, Kaitou, 
(NuOakev), (Novdopeiv), Aovew, (waiverOar), pdyerOar, 
vevew, TepucTavat, (TepiToum), (ruakewv), TrEvpd, onwal= 
velv, oT0d, avpelv, TxoLWIoV, (TUTT0S), Wixos. 

(3) The gospel of St. John has in common with 
St. Luke’s gospel and the Acts the following words 
which do not occur in St. Matthew and St. Mark : 
(avTiNéyew), (drropelv), (dpiOuds), (driudkew), Babds, 
(GourevecGar), Bpayiwv, Bpaxyds, (yvwpitev), (yrworss), 
(ypaupa), Siadiddvar, eos, eicayev, (évrtumrdracOa), 
évOdde, (€vavtds), (évarriov), eEnyeicOar, (émixetaOau), 
iacOat (with active significance), xdArros, KuKAodY, Aay- 
xXavewv, (unvvew), (Tepitéuvew), (mpdocev), couddptov, 
cuvtiévat, (reevodv), (buérepos), of piror, (ydpis). 

These eighty-eight words,! of which thirty-eight are. 
also found in St. Paul's epistles,? would prove abso- 


1 Cf. also d8o:mopeicGa (St. Luke) and S8omopla (St. John). 

2 Of the fifty remaining words, twenty-four are also found in 
other writings of the New Testament (principally Hebrews and 
Revelation), viz.: Bdrrew, Bpaxts, evredder, Hovoyerns, or70os, 
drommrhnokey, ppéap, durds, Bacirrnds, exGés, kalto., Aovew, utxerOat, 
mepugrdvat, onualvey, otpew, Wixos, Babds, diadiSdvar, os, ciodyerw, 
kukdobv, Aayxdvew, 6 ptdros, so that altogether only twenty-six words 


in the New Testament are exclusively common to St. Luke and 
8t. John. 
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lutely nothing if it were not that the vocabulary of 
St. John is so very scanty; but even taking account 
of this fact, we can scarcely give another verdict than 
that no traces of the dependence of St. John upon the 
Lukan writings can be discovered by means of the 
lexicon. There is no connection between them in 
vocabulary—scarcely a single word characteristic of 
St. Luke can be found in St. John. Nor does it appear 
that the style of St. John shows any trace of the in- 
fluence of the Lukan style. Nevertheless—on other 
grounds—the possibility that the fourth evangelist 
read the Lukan writings must be left open. 
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